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Since the first edition of the *Eo8e Amateur^s 
Guide,' a great advance has been made in the 
variety and beauty of roses. Hybrid Perpetuals 
were almost unknown, and the enthusiasm now 
given almost entirely to this division was then con- 
fined to the Summer Boses ; as a class, these are 
no doubt quite as beautiful as the Hybrid Per- 
petuals^ but the absence of autumnal flowers has 
degraded them from their former rank. The 
Eose shows of this year have been singularly suc- 
cessful in spite of an adverse season ; the beauty 
of the blooms exhibited has elicited the remark 
from a French rose-grower, that no Continental 
roses are equal in brilliancy to those of England. 
This is very flattering to English rose-growers, 
more especially as the acknowledgniei^\» ^otc^^^ 
from one of a nation, hitherto «\rp\>o^^ \»^ ^'^^ 
8688 a monopoly both of xose-gtomTL^ ^lAxaefc- 
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raising ; the English seedlings are now fully as 
good as any raised in France, and we may hope 
that the improvement will continue. It is hardly 
possible in a work like the book I venture to pub- 
lish to keep a list of the most recent varieties 
written up, but the new sorts are generally pointed 
out in those weekly journals which may be said 
almost to possess a Bose literature, so constant 
and so numerous are the contributors. I conclude 
in the hope that some day every man in England 
will possess a cottage and garden, and that rose- 
growing will be considered as one of the fine arts 
calculated to refine both minds and manners. 

Sawbeidgbwobth : 
September 1877. 
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When I penned the first edition of this little 
work, I must confess that I was not very sanguine 
as to its favourable reception ; but, to my agree- 
able surprise, I found myself a successful author, 
And have now a eleventh edition called for by a 
generous public. I have, therefore, in the follow- 
ing pages, endeavoured to evince my gratitude by 
making my book not an empty echo to its title, 
but a true guide ; consequently, many varieties of 
roses described in former editions, on account only 
of their novelty or other characteristics, rather 
than for their beauty, are now omitted, and those 
only that are really beautiful> and strictly worthy 
the attention of the Bose Amateur, are dilated 
upon : I have, in fact, profited by time and ex- 
perience. A multitude of new roses have been 
introduced since the publication of the first edi- 
tion ; and various modes of culture ha^^^\i^<gt^^^ 
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themselves. . From the former I have culled the 
choicest and the sweetest, bidding adieu to many 
old varieties, on account of their being surpassed 
by some that are new, but retaining those old 
roses not to be surpassed, i.e. those that are abso- 
lutely perfect in their form and colouring, which 
will all be found in their places: for it would 
indeed be unjust to neglect a good old friend with 
sterling qualities. 

In cultivation much improvement has taken 
place ; and rapid progress has been made in the 
culture of roses in pots : under this head I have 
given fully the results of my experience. In the 
articles on propagation, the fruits of more than 
thirty pleasant years' unceasing attention are 
given with candour. I have nothing withheld, 
nor, I trust, aught forgotten. 

A practical cultivator, in writing on cultiva- 
tion, labours under a disadvantage ; he almost 
obstinately supposes that everyone must know 
something relative to these, with him, every-day 
operations : he is apt, therefore, not to go suffi- 
ciently into detail. I have strenuously combated 
this feeling, and humbly trust that what I have 
written on that subject will be found sufficiently 
explicit. 

BoKKS Hiix, Sawbridgbwobth, Hbbts : 
November^ 1872. 
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EOSE-AMATEUR'S GUIDE. 



PART I. 

THE SUMMER ROSE GARDEN. 



The Bosb, Anacreon^ Ode 51. 

Frieuds ! form your accents with mine, in singing the season 
of flowers, and the rose of spring. 

The rose is the sweet perfnme which the months of the gods 
exhale ; the joy of mortals, the loveliest ornament of the Graces 
in the flowery season of love, and the dearest delight of Venus. 

The rose is the object of the songs of the poets, the fieiyourite 
plant of the Muses. 

Though she wounds us with her thorns, we gather her with 
pleasure. What delight to hold this flower consecrated to love, 
and to breathe its sweet odours ! 

Ah ! what should we be without the rose ? 

Our poet8 sing of the rosy fingers of Aurora, the rosy arms 
of the Nymphs, the cheeks of Venus tinted with roses. 

The rose is useful to the sick ; she braves the duration of 
years ; agreeable even in decay, she preserves the perfume of her 
youth. 

What shall I say of her origin ? When the Sea formed 
from her froth, and displayed on her waves, the beautiful Venus, 
brilliant with dew, — ^when Pallas sprang armed from the brain 
of Jupiter, the earth brought forth this admirable plant, a new 
masterpiece of nature. Eager to hasten her blooming, the gods 
watered her with nectar, and then this immortal flower elevated 
herself majestically on her thorny column. 

The Queen of Flowers.* 



* This pretty appellative is no new cieaXAQii*. mc^TA V^"^ 
2,000 jean ago Sappho wrote: *If Jupitei "mh\ve^ \/5i ^'^^ V^ 
tb0 lowers a Queen, the rose would "b© tY\e\T Q,u^eTi.' 
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The autumnal blooming varieties have super- 
seded the summer roses for all practical purposes, 
and consequently few or no new names can be 
added to the sorts already existing, the attention 
of raisers of seedling being entirely devoted to the 
production of autumnal bloomers; there are, 
however, many sorts of roses which the world 
* will not willingly let die ; ' and I have given the 
names of a few old friends, whose advent was 
hailed with an enthusiasm little imderstood by 
the present rose-fancying world, accustomed to 
the introduction, every year, of a multitude of 
names, in many cases giving a distinction without 
a difference. I have decided to preserve my old 
description of the summer roses, although it may 
appear almost out of date. 



THE PROVENCE, OE CABBAGE, EOSE. 

(kosa centifolia.) 
Rosier Cent Feuilles. 

This Tose has long and deservedly been the fa- 
vourite ornament of English gardens ; and if, as 
seems very probable, it was the hundred-leaved 
rose of Pliny, and the favourite flower of the 
Eomans, contributing in no small degree to the 
luxurious enjoyments of that great people, it 
claims attention as much for its high antiquity 
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as for its intrinsic beauty. 1596 is given by 
botanists as the date of its introduction to our 
gardens. That * Prince of gardeners,' Miller, 
says that it is the prettiest of all roses ; and this 
idea still prevails to a great extent in the agri- 
cultural districts of England, where, in the farm 
and cottage gardens, the Cabbage Rose and the 
Double Wall-flower are the most esteemed in- 
mates; forming, in their turns, with a sprig of 
rosemary, the Sunday bouquet of the respectable 
farm-servant and cottager. 

The groves of Mount Caucasus are said to be 
its native places of growth, and also Languedoc 
and Provence ; but the claims of these latter have 
been disputed. I once wrote to a very old rose 
amateur in France for information on this point. 
He informed me that the species with single flowers 
is found in a wild state in the southern provinces ; 
it is therefore very probable that it was called 
the Provence Rose from growing more abundantly 
in that province : it has, however, quite a dif- 
ferent name in France, for it is called the ' Rose 
a Cent Feuilles,' from the botanical name, Rosa 
centifolia, or Hundred-leaved Rose. I must here 
confess that, when I was a young rose-fancier, 
this name often misled me, as I was very apt to 
think that it referred to the Scotch and other 
small and thickly-leaved roses, not for a moment 
supposing that the term was applied to the petals 
or flower-leaves. 

u 2 
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Hybrid Eoses, between this and Eosa gallica, 
are called Provence Eoses by the French amateurs 
of the present day. Our Provence, or Cabbage, 
Eose, is exceedingly varied in the form and dis- 
position of its petals. In the following paragraphs 
I have confined myself to a description of those 
only that partake largely of the character of the 
common Cabbage, or Provence, Eose, and that are 
worthy of cultivation ; the latter name was sup- 
posed by early writers on the rose to be synony- 
mous with ' Provins,' the name applied in France, 
as I have said in another place, to the Eosa gallica, 
a semi-double variety of which is cultivated for the 
purpose of making rose-water largely in the envi- 
rons of Provins, a small market-town sixty-six miles 
to the east of Paris, on the road to Nancy. By 
early writers on gardening our rose is called Eosa 
Provincialis, or the Provence Eose. No one seems 
to know why it was thus named, its origin being 
entirely lost. Let us, therefore, assume that we 
owe it to the Provencal poets, the gay trouba- 
dours, who, with chivalric liberality, gave us their 
songs and their roses; and let us not lose its 
beautiful poetic name : it is, indeed, worthy of it. 

The Crested Provence, Crested Moss, or Eosa 

cristata — ^for it is known by these three names — 

is said to have been discovered growing from the 

crevice of a wall at Fribourg in Switzerland. No 

rose can be more singular and beautiful : the buds 

before expansion are so clasped \)^ \^^ ixvci^'eA 
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sepals, that they present a most unique and ele* 
gant appearance, totally unlike any other rose. 

When the flower is fully expanded this peculiar 
beauty vanishes, and it has merely the appearance 
of a superior variety of the Provence Eose. It 
should here be mentioned that, if grown in a poor 
soil, its buds^ often lose their crest, and become 
plain like those of the latter. As a standard, this 
rose is very graceful, its large flowers and buds 
drooping from their weight. 

The Dutch, or large Provence, is exactly like 
the Common, or Cabbage, Provence, and etjually 
fragrant, but very much larger; this is a fine 
rose for forcing. 

The pictures of Van Huysum contain beautiful 
specimens of flowers of this variety, and as an 
artist's rose it is excelled by few modem sorts. 
Van Huysum's Cabbage Roses would tempt a 
butterfly to settle on them. It is strange that 
the Dutch — prosaic to a proverb — should have 
taken the lead, not only in tulips, but in roses, 
since almost exclusively the property of the Per- 
sians of Europe — the French. 

La Reine de Provence really deserves to be 
the queen of this division. Its large and finely- 
shaped globular flowers have a good effect when 
suspended from a standard ; these are of a pale 
lilac rose-colour, distinct and beautiful, T\i<fc 
Scarlet Provence is an old variety, oxv^ ofl ^i\\o'e»^ 
misnomers that in flowers so oiten le^di \.o ^^s*- 
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appointment : it was probably the first Provence 
Bose that made an approach to scarlet ; but the 
faint carmine of its flowers is very far removed 
from that rare colour among roses. 

The Unique Provence is a genuine English 
rose, which was found by Mr. Grimwood,* then 
of the Kensington Nursery, in some cottage- 
garden, growing among plants of the common 
Cabbage Rose. This variety was at first much 
esteemed, and plants of it were sold at very high 
prices. Most probably this was not a seedling 
from the Old Cabbage Sose, as that is too double 
to bear seed in this country, but what is called 
by florists a sporting f branch or sucker. In 
describing this and the next division I shall have 
occasion to notice more of these spontaneous 

* Mp. Grimwood, when on his annual business journey in 
1777, perceived a beautiful white rose growing in the garden of 
Mr. Richmond, a baker, living near Needham Market, Suffolk ; 
on inquiry, he found that it had been planted there by a car- 
penter, who had found it growing near, or in a hedge a short 
distance from, the house of a Dutch merchant, which he had been 
repairing. Mr. Grimwood asked for a branch, but obtained the 
entire plant, which Mr. Richmond willingly gave him. On his 
next journey, the following year, Mr. Grimwood made him a 
present of a handsome silver cup, on which was engraved a 
6gure of the rose : this kind remembrance Mr. Richmond most 
carefully preserved till his death. — Bases, by H. C. Andrews, 
London, 1805, 4to. 

t A term used to denote any portion of a plant departing 

from the character the entire plant should sustain. Thus, one 

stem of a carnation, which should give striped flowers uniform 

ir/'/iS tAe rest, will often prodnce plain-coloured flowers ; it is 

tAeij said 'to sport/ 
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deviations. The Striped Unique is one ; for this 
was not raised from seed, but a flowering branch 
of the Unique Provencse having produced striped 
flowers, plants were budded from it, and the 
variety was * fixed,' as the French florists term it. 
However this is certainly Tiot fixed ; for it is a 
most inconstant rose, in some soils producing 
flowers beautifully striped, in others entirely red, 
and in the soil of this nursery most frequently 
pure white. 

The Dwarf Provence Eoses, Eose de Meaux, 
and the Pompone Eose, are among the oldest 
of our garden roses, and known by every child 
brought up in a garden, as they are * so early and 
so pretty.' Formerly two or three varieties of 
the Pompone Eose were cultivated, but they dif- 
fered only in name. The Eose de Meaux forms 
a pretty edging, and is desirable for its spring- 
gladdening flowers. Spong's Eose is of this 
group, with rather larger flowers : it forces well, 
and is a pretty rose. 

There are no new Provence Eoses, for, like 
most of the summer roses, they are not esteemed 
as formerly, owing to their blooming but once in 
the season ; still a bouquet of Old Cabbage Eoses, 
or of the Crested, is above all others most fragrant 
and beautiful. 
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Culture and Pruning 

There are but two ways in which Provence 
Boses can be employed as ornaments to the 
flower-garden— as standards for* the lawn, and 
as dwarfs for beds. Standards of some of the 
varieties, if grown on a strong clayey soil, form 
fine objects of ornament, as their large globular 
flowers are so gracefully pendent. In this de- 
scription of soil also, if grown as dwarfs, they 
will not flourish unless they are worked on the 
Dog Rose, but in light sandy soils it will be ad- 
visable to cultivate them on their own roots ; the 
freedom with which they grow in the light sandy 
soils of Surrey points out this method of culture 
on such soils as the most eb'gible. In pruning, 
they require the free use of the knife : every 
shoot should be shortened to three or four buds. 
If not pruned in this severe manner, the plants 
soon become straggling and unsightly. To pro- 
long their period of flowering, half the shoots may 
be pruned in October, the remainder at the end 
of April. In poor soils, they should have an- 
nually, in November, a dressing of rotten manure 
on the surface of the bed, to be washed in by the 
rains of winter. 



9 



THE MOSS EOSE. 

(rosa ceniifolia uuscosa.) 

Rosier Mouaau a Cent FeuUles. 

The Moss Rose, or Mossy Provence Rose, is most 
probably an accidental sport or seminal variety 
of the common Provence Rose, as the Old Dou- 
ble Moss Rose, which was introduced to this 
country from Holland in 1 596, is the only one 
mentioned by our early writers on gardening. If 
it had any claims to be ranked as a botanical 
species,* the Single-flowering Moss Rose would 
have been the first known and described ; but the 
Single Moss, as compared with the Double, is 
a new variety. Some few years since a traveller 
in Portugal mentioned that the Moss Rose grew 
wild in the neighbourhood of Cintra ; but, most 
likely, the plants were stragglers from some 
garden, as I have never seen this assertion pro- 
perly authenticated. The origin of the Double 
Moss Rose, like that of the Old Double Yellow 
Rose (Rosa sulphurea), is therefore left to con- 
jecture ; for gardeners in old times did not pub- 
lish to the world the result of their operations and 
discoveries. As regards the Moss Rose I regret 

* Miller says, with a most remarkable 8asi^\a\i-^ ^ VJoaX. \vsk 
tbinks it must be a distinct species, as \t \a so td-xxOcv xstfst^ ^"S^.- 
cnlt of propagation tba.n the common Piovene© "R.^^^. 
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this, for it would be very interesting to know 
how and where this general favourite originated ; 
probably when first noticed, gardening was of 
such small consideration, that the discovery of a 
rose, however remarkable, would not be thought 
worth registering. That it is merely an acci- 
dental sport of the common Provence Eose is 
strengthened by the fact, that plants produced by 
the seed of the Moss Eose do not always show 
moss : perhaps not more than two plants out of 
three will be mossy, and as I have often proved, 
those that are not so are most evidently pure 
Provence Eoses, possessing all their characters. 
To show, also, the singular propensity of the 
varieties of Eosa centifolia to vary, I may here 
mention that the common Moss Eose often pro- 
duces shoots entirely destitute of moss. In the 
summer of 1836 I observed a luxuriant branch of 
the Crimson, or Damask, which is generally more 
mossy than the Old Moss Eose, having a remark- 
able appearance. On examination I found it 
nearly smooth. The next season it had entirely 
lost its moss, and had produced semi-double 
flowers, the exact resemblance of the Scarlet 
Provence. The White Moss is another instance 
of this singular quality, for that originated from 
a sporting branch ; the Mossy de Meaux is also a 
ciurious deviation, the history of which will be 
given in the descriptive enumeration following ; 
^^e Crested Moss, or Provence^ is axLoV\i«t caa^ Va. 
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point. It seems, therefore, very feasible that 
the Provence Eose, from being cultivated in 
Italy through so many ages, produced from seed, 
or more probably from a sportive branch, the 
Double Moss Kose, that is, a Double Cabbage, 
or Provence, Rose, covered with that glandular 
excrescence which we term moss ; this branch or 
plant was propagated, and the variety handed 
down to us is perhaps as much admired in the 
present day as when it was first discovered. 
These roses always have been, and I hope always 
will be, favourites : for what can be more elegant 
than the bud of the Moss Rose, with its pure 
rose-colour, peeping through that beautiful and 
unique envelope ? 

The Blush Moss is a beautiful variety, of the 
delicate blush of that well-known rose, the Celes- 
tial, and so exactly intermediate between the 
White Moss and the Common, that it is quite 
necessary in a* collection. The Crimson or 
Damask Moss, sometimes called the Tinwell 
Moss, was originated in the garden of a clergy- 
man at Tinwell in Rutlandshire ; from thence 
sent to Mr. Lee of Hammersmith. As it was one 
of the first deep-coloured Moss Roses, it was much 
esteemed, and plants of it were sold at one guinea 
each. This is a more luxuriant grower than the 
Old Moss ; its branches, leaves, and buds ax^ ^^<5 
more mossy* It is an excellent rose iot \ife^^ % ^o^ 
if its shoots are pegged to tlie gxowivdi \4\NiXv «aisK^ 
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hooks, the surface is soon covered with its 
luxuriant foliage and flowers. For this purpose 
it is better on its own roots, as budded plants so 
treated would throw up too many suckers. The 
French Crimson Moss is deeper in colour, and 
much more double than the preceding, not such 
a luxuriant grower, but one of the best Moss 
Eoses we have, ificlatante is a Moss Rose quite 
worthy of notice ; for it is so vigorous in its 
growth, that it soon forms a fine tree : its colour 
is remarkably bright. 

The Prolific Moss is not the Prolifere of the 
French, but a dwarf variety of the common Moss, 
and a most abundant bloomer. This is known 
by the French florists as the Minor Moss: it is 
a most excellent variety to keep in pots for 
forcing. The Pompone Moss, or Mossy de 
Meaux, has for some years been a great favourite. 
This rose was found by Mr. Sweet, of the Bristol 
Nursery, at a garden at Taunton, Somersetshire, 
in 1814. He obtained possession of the plant 
for five pounds; and afterwards distributed the 
young plants at one guinea each. It was most 
probably an accidental sport from the Old Rose 
de Meaux, and not from seed, as that rose is too 
double to bear seed in this country : this is one 
of the prettiest of roses, and one of the first to 
make its appearance in June, gladdening us with 
its early clusters of small and finely-shaped 
jffoweis. It 18 not well adapted ioi a. «»t«Av.^^x^\ 
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ft 

for, when grafted or budded, it is but a short- 
lived plant, at least in the generality of soils ; on 
its own roots, in light rich soils, it may be grown 
in great perfection. 

The Luxembourg Moss was raised from seed 
in the Luxembourg Gardens. It is evidently 
much tinged with the dark colouring of some 
variety of Kosa gallica, and is really a good 
crimson Moss Rose. This is most certainly a 
desirable variety, of great luxuriance of growth, 
forming a fine standard : it will probably be the 
parent of a dark Moss Rose still more splendid, 
as it bears seed freely.. It is remarkably well 
adapted for a bed when grown on its own roots, 
as it is a free grower in all soils, and will bloom 
and do well even in the north of Scotland. 

The White Bath or Clifton Moss is a favourite 

and beautiful rose : this owes its origin to a 

sporting branch of the Common Moss, which was 

found in a garden at Clifton, near Bristol, about 

forty years since, from whence it was distributed. 

The Old White Moss was discovered in the 

nursery of Mr. Shailer, at Battersea, early in the 

present century ; it originated on a sporting shoot 

from the Old Moss Rose, which gave white or 

nearly white flowers instead of rose-coloured ; 

buds were taken from this shoot, and the variety 

perpetuated. This has not so much moss aa the. 

Clifton, and is not pure white, Wt \iicYYCL\xi^\.o "jv. 

pale Besh-colour; it is also mucVi moiei Afe\\caX»'& *^^ 
habit 
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Celina is one of the very best dark crimson 
Moss Roses we yet possess ; its foliage has a pecu- 
liarly dark glossy-green tint, quite distinct ; its 
flowers are large and double, but not quite full to 
the centre ; colour very brilliant, but deep crimson, 
in some seasons slightly tinged with purple ; this 
has to a certain extent superseded the Luxembourg 
Moss, which only a few years since was our only 
deep-coloured Moss Rose. Its habit is not quite 
so robust as that of the latter, which in some soils 
is almost too much so, making shoots six feet in 
length in moist seasons. We have now also what 
was at one time thought to be impossible, viz. the 
Old Rose Unique mossed ; this is called Moss 
Unique de Provence. I cannot learn its origin ; 
if from seed or otherwise; but am inclined to 
think it is a sport from our old favourite the 
Unique Rose ; its habit is similar and equally 
robust ; its flowers of the same pure white, and 
blooming in the same large clusters; its flowers 
are however often imperfect. 

In Comt^sse de Murinais we have a vigorous 
white Moss Rose, a most remarkable variety, evi- 
dently resulting from a cross with the Damask 
Rose, of which it largely partakes in its foliage 
and general habit ; this is so robust that young 
plants often make shoots more than six feet in 
length, of the thickness of a stout riding-cane. 
Its Bower buds are well mossed, but its flowers 
are not very double; they are large, \erj ^\\^Ni\^ 
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tinged with blush when they first open, and 
soon change to pure white. I attach some value 
to this rose, for I anticipate that, by crossing 
it with the Perpetual White Moss, seeds may be 
easily obtained, which will, I trust, in the course 
of time, give us some autumnal-blooming white 
Moss Boses. 

Moussu Presque Partout is a very pretty bril- 
liant rose-coloured rose ; ,its leaves and branches 
are nearly covered with moss, and it has not 
that blighted appearance peculiar to its congener 
Moussu Partout. In the variety Princesse Ade- 
laide, raised from seed by M. LaflFay, we have a 
proof of the efifect of hybridising roses, for this is 
most evidently , and distinctly a hybrid Bourbon 
rose, with its flower buds rather abundantly 
covered with moss ; in fact, a hybrid Moss Eose 
of a new race ; its habit is remarkably vigorous, 
foliage very large and beautiful, flowers well 
shaped, and in general they open freely ; their 
colour in dry weather is a very lively pink, in 
cloudy moist weather a bright rose. This variety 
will form a fine pillar rose, as it will in rich soils 
make shoots from six to eight feet long in one 
season, consequently there cannot be a finer object 
for a column ; another step, and we should have 
had in this a Mossy Bourbon Eose, blooming in 
Autumn. Alas I in hybridising Moss Eoses it i^ 
' le dernier pas qui coute,' and not '\fe Y^^m^'et^ 
Thus one more remove from tlie Mo^^ ^o^e., ^asA 
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a nearer approach to the Bourbon, would have 
probably given us merely a mediocre Bourbon 
Sose, with some very faint ^gns a£ its mossy 
parentage. 

There are but few new summer Moss Soses 
worthy of attention, although, as usual, there are 
plenty raised by the French florists; they are, 
however, only remarkable for their well-sounding 
names. I have imported for several years every 
new Moss Rose raised in France, to the amount 
of nearly one himdred varieties, and have found 
but few worthy of cultivation. Among these, 
Lane's Moss, or ' Lanei,' raised from the seed by 
M. Laffay, is a fine globular and very double 
rose, with flowers very fragrant and of a rich rosy 
crimson tinted with purple ; its habit is remark- 
ably vigorous, more so than that of any other 
Moss Rose, and a large bed planted with it on 
its own roots would have a fine effect. Princesse 
Eoyale, like the above, is not a very new rose, 
but exceedingly neat and pretty, as its flowers are 
light pink and beautifully shaped ; in habit it is 
very vigorous. Gloire des Mousseuses and Marie 
de Blois are two very large double roses of re- 
markably vigorous growth; the former is the 
largest of all Moss Soses ; in colour they differ 
but slightly from the Old Moss Eose. Baron de 
Wassenaer is also a new, large, and finely-shaped 
rose, deeper in colour than the preceding, and 
spproacbing to carmine; this Naxiefc^ \a ^^VL 
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worthy of cultivation. L'Eblouissante, of a bril- 
liant crimson, and Unique Nouvelle, of a deep 
purplish crimson mottled, are two good and dis- 
tinct new Moss Roses. ' Aeine Blanche ' is a new 
pure white Moss of great beauty. 

CvXture and Pruning. 

Moss Soses, when grown on their own roots, 
require a light and rich soil ; in such soils they 
form fine masses of beauty in beds on lawns. 
The varieties best adapted to this purpose are the 
Common Moss, the Prolific, the Luxembourg, the 
Crimson, and Lane's Moss. Plants of these are 
procurable at a moderate price, and, by pegging 
down their shoots with hooked sticks, the surface 
of the bed will be covered with a mass of foliage 
and flowers. They require the same severe 
pruning as the Provence Sose. To have a suc- 
cession of flowers on the same bed, half of the 
shoots may be shortened in October, the remainder 
the beginning of May, pruning closely as recom- 
mended for the Provence Boses. By this method 
the blooming season may be prolonged firom a 
fortnight to three weeks. They should have an 
abundant annual dressing of manure on the sur- 
face in November, and the bed lightly stirred 
with the fork in February. In cold and clayey 
soils they in general succeed much. \>e\i\iet ^Q^<5i^ 
on the Dog Roae, forming beautxEvil ^fcaxAax^^. ^ 

c 
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have ascertained that they establish themselves 
much better on short stems, from two or three 
feet in height, than on taller stems, as the stem 
increases in bulk progressively with the head, and 
the plants will then live and flourish a great 
many years. 

Raising Varietisa from Seed, 

To raise Moss Boses from seed is a most in^ 
teresting employment for the genuine rose 
amateur ; such a pleasing field is open, and so 
much may yet be done. The following directions 
will, I hope, assist those who have leisure, perse- 
verance, and love for this charming flower. A 
plant of the Luxembourg Moss and one of the 
Celina Moss should be planted against a south 
wall, close to each other, so that their branches 
may be mingled. In bright, calm, sunny morn- 
ings in June, about ten o'clock, those flowers 
that are expanded should be examined by press- 
ing the fingers on the anthers ; it will then be 
found if the pollen be abundant ; if so, a flower 
of the former should be shaken over the latter ; 
or, what perhaps is better, its flower-stalks should 
be fastened to the wall so that the flower will be 
kept in an erect position; then cut a flower of 
the Luxembourg Moss, strip off its petals with a 
sharp pair of scissors, and place the anthers 
£nnly but gently upon a fiowei ot ttie Sm^le 
Crimson^ so that the antlieiB oi eadti «t^ cv^- 
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tangled ; they will keep it in its position : a 
stiff breeze will then scarcely remove it. The 
fertilising will take place without further trouble, 
and a fine hip full of seed will be the result. To 
obtain seed from the Luxembourg Moss, I need 
scarcely say that this operation must be reversed. 
A wall is not always necessary to ripen seed ; for 
in dry soils and airy exposed situations, the above 
Moss Boses bear seed in tolerable abundance. 
The treatment of the hips, sowing the seed, and 
the management of the young plants, as appli- 
cable to all, is given at the end of the First Part. 



THE FEENCH EOSE. 
(bosa gallica.) 

Rosier de Provins. 

The French Eose (Eosa gallica of botanists) is an 
inhabitant of the continent of Europe, growing 
abundantly in the hedges of France and Italy. 
In the ' Florae Eomanae ' of Sebastiani, published 
at Eome in 1818, this rose, Eosa sempervirens, 
and Eosa canina, are said to be the only roses 
growing naturally in the Papal States. It was 
one of the earliest roses introduced to our gardens, 
and is supposed by some to be the Eosa Milesiana 
of Pliny, so named from its gtomiig ^xxxA^asj^^ 
near Miletus in Asia Minor : it \iaa ^X^o\i!L^\*Qi^^^ 

c 2 
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claims of much interest ; for the semi-double 
bright red rose grown in Surrey for the London 
druggists, and still cultivated extensively in the 
environs of Provins, to make their celebrated 
conserve of Soses, is, according to a French 
author,* the red rose, the ancient badge of the 
House of Lancaster. ' Somewhere about the year 
1277, a son of the King of England, Count 
Egmond, who had taken the title of Comte de 
Champagne, was sent by the King of France to 
Provins, with troops, to avenge the murder of the 
mayor of the city, who had been assassinated in 
some tumult. He remained at Provins for a 
considerable period ; and on his return to England 
he took for his device the red rose of Provins, 
which Thibaut, Comte de Brie, had brought from 
Syria, on his return from a crusade some years 
before.' The white rose of the House of York 
was probably our very old semi-double variety of 
Bosa alba. 

Our Provins rose is associated with recollec- 
tions of the unfortunate House of Bourbon ; for 
when Marie- Antoinette came to France in 1770 
to espouse Louis XVI., she passed through Nancy, 
a city about 160 miles to the south-east of 
Provins, the inhabitants of which presented her 
with a bed strewed with leaves of the Provins 
Bose. Alas I her bed was twenty years afterwards 
more abundantly strewn with thorns by the 
jnbabitants of Paris. Charles X., siXso, o\i ^rtv^- 

* 'X'Ancien Provins,' par Opoix* 
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ing at Provins on his return from the camp at 
Lnneyille, Sept. 21, 1828, was received in state 
by the authorities, who deputed twelve young 
ladies to present him with the flowers and con- 
serves of roses. 

The inhabitants boast that no other roses, even 
when the same variety is employed, make conserve 
equal to those grown in the environs of their 
town : they assert that, towards the end of the 
seventeenth century, it was sold in India for its 
weight in gold. 1596 is given by botanists as 
the date of the introduction of Bosa gallica to 
England; and owing to its bearing seed freely, 
it has been the parent of an immense number of 
varieties, many of the earlier sorts being more 
remarkable for their expressive French appella- 
tions than for any great dissimilarity in the 
habits or colours. All the roses of this group 
are remarkable for their compact and upright 
growth ; many for the multiplicity of their petals, 
and tendency to produce variegated flowers. 
Some of these spotted and striped roses are very 
singular and beautiful. 

The formation of the flowef, in many of the 
superior modem varieties of Bosa gallica, is very 
regular ; so that most probably this family will 
ultimately be the favourite of those florists who 
show roses for prizes in the manner that dahlv^.^^ 
are now exhibited; that is, as MVAAoNira. ?LQrw^T'e»,> 
one Bower on a stem; for tliey \>eat carsSa^^ 
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better, when fiilly expanded, than any other 
roses. In France, this is called the 'Provins 
Eose ; ' and some varieties of it are classed in a 
separate division, as 'Agathe Eoses.' These 
have curled foliage, and pale-coloured compact 
flowers remarkable for their crowded petals. 
That very old striped rose, sometimes improperly 
called the 'York and Lancaster' Eose, seems 
to have been one of the first variegations of Eosa 
gallica, as it is mentioned by most of our early 
writers on gardening. It is properly 'Eosa 
mundi : ' the true York and Lancaster Eose is a 
Damask Eose. 

To describe a selection of these roses is no easy 
task, as the plcmts differ so little in their habits, 
and their flowers, though very dissimilar in ap- 
pearance, yet oflfer so few prominent descriptive 
characteristics. Only a few years since, varieties 
of this group were reckoned by the hundred. 
The once-famed collection of the Messrs. Loddiges, 
of Hackney, consisting, it was said, of 2,000 sorts 
of roses, owed its fame to nominal varieties of this 
group. The names were pleasing to the ear ; but 
the eye searched in vain for distinct characters in 
the flowers. Only a few of* these roses are now 
worth retaining, remarkable for their fine shape 
and capability of being exhibited as ' show roses,' 
i.e. as single blooms, in the manner of dahlias and 
otiier Sowers. To describe them in as few words 
as possible, it will perhaps be tlie mo^V, ^\^;\J^<b 
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way to give their descriptions in groups thus : — 
For fine crimson roses we may take Boula de 
Nanteuil, D'Aguesseau, Gloire de Colmar, Grand- 
issima, Kean, Latour d'Auvergne, Ohl, Schon- 
brunn, Triomphe de Jaussens; these are large, 
very double, and finely-shaped crimpon roses, of 
slightly different shades. Kean approaches to 
scarlet, and is really very beautiful. 

A group of fine rose-coloured varieties may be 
formed with Letitia, Duchess of Buccleuch, Napo- 
leon, Prince Eegent, Due de Valmy, Pharericus, 
and others: these and other summer roses are 
more valued in Scotland, where they bloom late 
in the summer, and endure a longer time in bloom 
than in England ; and as they are not therefore 
adapted for general culture, it will not be judi- 
cious, in the present advanced state of rose culture, 
to burden these pages with a long list of varieties 
which are nearly obsolete. Autumnal roses have 
entirely superseded the greater portion of the 
summer roses in English gardens, with the excep- 
tion of a few select varieties of the Muss Rose. 

Variegated Eoses form an interesting section 
of this family. To that very old semi-double 
striped rose, growing almost wild in some gardens, 
and figured in ^Les Aoses, par Eedoute,' imder 
the name of Eosa gallica versicolor, and known 
in this country as Eosa mundi,* we owe all o\yt 

* How tbJB name came to be attached, 1 axa ^X. ft.\o^^ Xa ^^^- 
jeetnre. BedoutS saya, * Les Anglais Voixt ap^ft\^ek ^Bft%cav.QrjA»> 
du Dom de la, beUe et spirituelle maitxeaae do BaTm'VV: 
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striped roses of this family. Oiir Village Maid 
or La Villageoise, now an old variety, was one 
of the earliest proceeds from the above : this is 
now a well-known, and, in some seasons, a very 
beautiful striped rose. OEillet Parfait is a rose 
raised in the west of France, and given out to the 
world before its qualities were appreciated. It is 
a hybrid between the Damask and the French 
rose, so exactly like a carnation in its beautifully 
striped flowers as scarcely to be distinguished 
from one : its ground colour is pale blush, striped 
distinctly with dark red and crimson: no other 
variegated rose approaches it in beauty. 

Perle des Panachees, with flowers of a pure 
white, striped with lilac and red, is an acquisi- 
tion ; and Tricolor de Flandres, a new and very 
double striped rose, may be retained. 

Van Houtte, in the ^ Flore des Serres,' * gives 
the portrait and description of four sorts of French 
roses ; Alexandre Laquement, marbled-violet ; 
Cic&on, deep purple-marbled; Due d'Enghien, 
purple changing to bright red ; Peron de Gosart, 
deep purple reflexed with red. 

The hybrid perpetual roses contain all that is 
excellent in roses of this class, and surpass them in 
the duration of the blooming season, and also in 
variety and beauty. In favour of French roses it 
may be said that the plants seldom present the 
rustjr appearance after blooming that Hybrid Per- 
petuaU are afflicted with, and, a\t\iovi^ ^^e ^-sixiXs^ 

* * Journal des "Roses.* 
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do not give flowers, they preserve a healthy and 
vigorous foliage until late in the autumo. 

THE DWAEF FRENCH EOSE. 

The Burgundy Bose, a very old variety, holds 
the same place among French roses as the Bose 
de Meaux among the Provence: it is a pretty 
little rose, very double, and of a bright rose- 
colour ; useful as an edging rose, and interesting 
from its having been so long in our gardens the 
favourite of every child gardener. 

Culture and Pruning. 

Most, of the varieties of Bosa gallica are robust 
and hardy, and flourish equally as bushes on 
their own roots, grafted or budded on short stems, 
or as standards ; but they cannot be recommended 
for tall standards, as their growth is too compact 
to be graceful. To grow them for exhibition as 
single blooms or ' show roses,' the clusters of 
buds should be thinned early in June, taking at 
least two-thirds of the incipient flowers from 
each; manure should also be laid round their 
stems on the surface, and manure water given to 
them plentifully in dry weather. With this cul- 
ture, these roses will equal anything we have yet 
seen in this country. 

Althoug-h the varieties of ttiia gcoxr^.^x^ ^s^oss^.- 
mer roses only, their period oi ^a^et\xi.^Tx^'^*^^ 
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prolonged by judicious pruning, and for this pur- 
pose two trees of each variety should be planted, 
one to be pruned in October, the other early in 
May, or just when the buds have burst into leaf; 
these will give a regular succession of flowers. In 
pruning, cut out with a sharp knife all the spray- 
like shoots, and then shorten, to within six or 
eight buds of their base, all the strong shoots : 
by such I mean those that are above fifteen 
inches in length ; the weak shoots cut down to two 
or three buds. This is the pruning required by 
the Alba, Damask, and Hybrid Provence roses. 

Raising Varieties from Seed. 

To raise French Toses from seed, they should 
be planted in a warm, dry border, sloping to the 
south, in an open, airy situation — the shade of 
trees is very, pernicious to seed-bearing roses. 
The following kinds* may be selected, as they 
bear seed freely : — The Tuscany Eose, a very old 
variety, with rich, deep crimson, semi-double 
flowers; also Ohl and Latour d'Auvergne. The 
two latter should have their flowers fertilised with 
the pollen of the Tuscany Sose, and some fine 
crimson roses will probably be raised. Pretty 
striped seedling varieties ought to be raised from 
OEillet Parfait and Village Maid ; if the flowers 
are deficient in pollen, they should be fertilised 
wj^Ii that of Rosa, mundi. 

* Some of the roBea recommended fox seedAjeaim^ ax«> ^^^ 
y^rietjea, which may he procured from any xoa© nniBet^. 
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THE HYBEID PEOVENCE EOSE. 
(kosa centifolia hybrida.) 

These beautiful roses are exactly intermediate 
between the French and the Provence Eose, par- 
taking, almost in an equal degree, of both parents. 
They have upon the long and graceful shoots of 
the Provence the close and more dense foliage of 
the French Bose ; and in some of the varieties, the 
pale and delicate colouring of the first enlivened 
by the rich and deep crimson hues of the latter. 
The origin of these roses may be soon attested ; 
for if the Single Moss, or Provence Bose, is ferti- 
lised with the farina of Eosa gallica, hybrid Pro- 
vence roses will be produced, agreeing in every 
respect with the above description. 

Among the most superior varieties is Blanche- 
fleur, of the most delicate flesh-colour, or nearly 
white; very distinct, and even now one of the 
finest summer roses known. 

Eose Devigne is a delicate blush rose, one of 
the finest roses of this colour known ; it is most 
luxuriant in habit, and forms a fine pillar rose. 

Princess Clementine is one of oiu: finest white 
roses, with flowers very large, perfectly double, 
and well shaped, and not liable, like our old 
favourite Damask rose, Madame Hardy, to come 
with a bud in the centre of ttxe ^<yw«t \ Ya.\sa^^ 
it is moat robust, and well ada^\j&^ \iO \x^S«i.Ni::^ ^ 
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column or pillar, which, when covered with its 
snowy and large flowers, may perhaps, without 
aflFectation, be called a pillar of purity. 

Comte Plater is a unique rose, with large and 
very double flowers, finely shaped, of a delicate 
cream, tinted with fawn-colour, which is placed 
in this family, but perhaps has quite as many 
claims, like Eose Devigne and some others, to be 
grouped with the hybrid China roses. Like 
botanists, rose cultivators are often posed by the 
freaks of Nature, who seems to delight in breaking 
into every artificial system, and to pay no more 
respect to the classification of the botanist than to 
that of the more humble florist. 

Within the last twenty years how many plants 
have been named and unnamed, classed and re- 
classed — Professor A. placing it here, and Dr. B. 
placing it there! I can almost imagine Dame 
Nature laughing in her sleeve when our philoso- 
phers are thus puzzled. Well, so it is in a measure 
with roses ; a variety has* often an equal claim 
to two classes. First impressions have perhaps 
placed it in one class, and there rival amateurs 
should let it remain ; for the classification of 
roses is necessary, although in many cases im- 
perfect, owing to the unbounded fertility of 
nature; rose-culture is rendered by it more in- 
teresting and attractive. 

Hybrid Provence roses are very robust and 
hardy, useful to the rose amateur, «cb ^erjm%\^ 
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form a most delicate group of soft colours : they 
also make admirable standards, as the branches of 
most of the varieties are inclined to be spreading, 
diffuse^ and, of course, graceful: the pruning 
recommended for the French Eose may be applied 
to all of this family. 

The most free seed-bearing rose of this family 
is the Grlobe Hip, the flowers of which should not 
be fertilised if pure white roses are desired. Some 
few years since I raised a plentiful crop of seed- 
lings from this rose, fertilised with the Tuscany : 
nearly all my plants produced semi-double blush 
and rose-coloured flowers. 

It will, I feel assured, repay the amateur if he 
will plant Comte Plater, or Emerance, against a 
south wall, and fertilise their flowers with the 
pollen of Eose Harrisonii, or the Persian Yellow : 
if seed can be obtained, some novel yellow roses 
must be originated. 



THE HYBEID CHINA EOSE. 
(bosa indica htbbida.) 

Rosier Hyhride de Bengale. 

The superior varieties of this fine division give 
a combination of all that is or can be beautiful in 
sunmier roses ; for, not only aie Wi^\x ^cy^^t'is* <^^ 
the most elegant forms and coVovmc^^ V3ci^\x iOa^*^ 
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of extreme luxuriance, but their branches are so 
vigorous and graceful, that perhaps no plant pre- 
sents such a mass of beauty as a fine-grown 
hybrid China rose in full bloom. They owe their 
origin to the China, Tea-scented Noisette, and 
Bourbon roses, fertilised with the French, Pro- 
vence, and other summer roses, and also to the 
latter crossed with the former — ^the seeds of such 
impregnated flowers producing hybrid China 
roses. These have in many cases resulted from 
accident, but latterly from the regular fertilising 
process, as mules or hybrids have been raised from 
well-known parents. 

In England but few varieties have been ori- 
ginated, as the c<?mmon China rose does not in 
general ripen its seeds suflBciently for germination. 
The parents of Brown's Superb Blush, an old 
English hybrid, raised by the late Mr. Charles 
Brown, of Slough, one of our most scientific and 
persevering cultivators, was the old Tea-scented 
rose, Rosa indica odorata, and a hardy summer 
rose. Eivers's George the Fourth is also an 
English rose ; but as this came by accident, its 
origin is not so well ascertained. Rosa Blairii, 
two varieties, Numbers 1 and 2, are also English, 
raised from the yellow China, impregnated with 
some variety of hardy rose. All these roses have 
the true characters of the family : leaves smooth, 
giossy, and sub-evergreen; branches long, lux- 
urianty and flexible. They give a \oi[ig cioxAJoixs^ 
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ance of bloom, but they never put forth secondary 
or autumnal flowers. This is a most peculiarly 
distinguishing trait, and an interesting fact. 
Impregnate a Bourbon, China> or Noisette rose, 
all abundant autumnal bloomers, with the farina 
of a French or Provence rose, and you entirely 
take away the tendency to autunmal blooming in 
their oflFspring. They will grow vigorously all 
the autunm, and give a lonQy but not a secondary 
series of flowers. Some of these hybrid China 
roses produce seed abundantly, which is rather a 
remarkable feature, as so few hybrid plants are 
fertile. 

Hybrids produced from the French rose im- 
pregnated with the China rose are not so hardy 
and vigorous as those of which the China rose is 
the female parent; but, perhaps, this is an 
assertion scarcely borne out by facts, for the 
exceptions are numerous, and, like many other 
variations in roses and plants in general, seem to 
bid defiance to systematic calculations. By some 
cultivators the roses of this division have been 
much more divided than in my catalogue, forming 
' Hybrid Noisettes,' ' Hybrid Bourbons,' &c. &c. ; 
but as these all owe their origin to the common 
China rose, their oflFspring may with justice be 
called Hybrid China roses. I have, however, 
found the Hybrid Bourbon roses distinct in their 
characters, and they now forma gtou'^^ ox ftAN\svo"^. 
in the catalogue. 
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Seedlings raised from Noisette roses have a 
tendency to produce their flowers in clusters; 
those from Bourbon roses have their leaves thick, 
leathery, and round, forming a very distinct 
group ; those from the Tea-scented have a delicate 
and grateful scent ; but all have the distinguish- 
ing family traits before given, and accordingly 
they group beautifully. It is a diflScult task to 
point out the best in this division, as nearly all 
are well deserving of cultivation. However, by 
making a few remarks, such as cannot be given 
in a descriptive catalogue, I may perhaps be able, 
in some measure, to direct the choice of amateurs 
to those most worthy their notice. 

Brennus : this very superb rose will form a 
finer object as a pillar rose * or standard than as a 
bush ; its luxuriant shoots must not be shortened 
too much in winter pruning, as it is then apt to 
produce an abundance of wood, and few flowers. 
This rose often puts forth branches in one season 
from eight to ten feet in length : if from a dwarf, 
and fastened to a wooden or iron stake, and Tiot 
shortened, the following season they will form 
a pillar of beauty but rarely equalled. Blairii, 
No. 2, a rose not so much known as it deserves 
to be, is a very distinct and unique variety, so 
impatient of the knife, that if pruned at all 

'*' All the roses to which this term is applied make very long 
and Bexible sbootSf well adapted for travnitLg up a column, thus 
forming' h pillar of roses. 
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severely, it will scarcely put forth a flower : it is 
perhaps better as a pillar rose than grown in 
any other mode, as it grows ten or twelve feet 
in one season, and the pendulous clusters of 
flowers, which are produced from these long 
shoots unshortened, have a beautiAil effect on a 
pillar. 

Eivers's George the Fourth is still, perhaps, 
one of the best of this family : it was raised from 
seed by myself upwards of forty years ago, and 
contributed probably more than anything to make 
me an enthusiastic rose cultivator.* 

As with French roses, the new varieties of this 
family are too numerous for detailed descriptions ; 
but to one variety too much attention cannot be 
directed, and this is Chenedole, so called from a 
member of the Chamber of Deputies for Calvados, 
a district in Normandy, where this fine rose was 
raised. It has often been asserted that no rose 

* I hope to be pardoned the digression, but even now I have 
not forgotten the pleasure the discovery of this rose gave me. 
One morning in June I was looking over the first bed of roses I 
had ever raised from seed, and searching for something new 
among thdm with all the ardour of youth, when my attention 
was attracted to a rose in the centre of the bed, not in bloom, 
but growing with great vigour, its shoots offering a remarkable 
contrast to the plants by which it was surrounded, in their 
crimson purple tinge; upon this plant I set my mark, and the 
following autumn removed it to a pet situation. It did not 
bloom in perfection the season after removal ; but when esta- 
blished, it completely eclipsed all the dark rosea kuo^^rvi, ^iA\}c^<^ 
plant WR8 so vigorous that it made shoots moxe V^iOiXi Xau i&^X. vc^ 
leogtb in one season. 
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could compete with Brennus in size and beauty ; 
but I have no hesitation in saying that, in 
brilliancy of colour and size of flower, this variety 
is superior; the foliage and habit of the plant are 
also much more elegant and striking; in colour 
its flowers are of a peculiarly glowing vivid 
crimson, discernible at a great distance; it is, 
indeed, an admirable rose, and cannot be too 
much cultivated. 

A very old, but almost forgotten rose of this 
group is Fulgens : its colour is almost scarlet, and 

• a charming peculiarity is that the petals have a 
shell-like bloom outside, and the inner side a 
glowing red. The tree forms a graceful and large 
standard. Leopold de Baufiremont, a bright 
pink rose, blooming in large clusters, also forms 
a fine umbrageous standard, as does Triomphe 
de Laqu^ne, which gives crimson flowers, nicely- 
shaped. Madame Plantier, a firee-blooming white 
rose, like the preceding varieties, is worthy of a 
place in the rose garden. These vigorous grow- 
ing roses form large headed and very ornamental 
standards ; they are in truth, tree-roses, to which 
title most of the varieties cultivated as standards 
have no claim. The true tree-rose is the old 
variety called the Double Apple-bearing rose, the 
'Eosa sylvestris pomifera major' of Miller's 
' Gardener's Dictionary.' At the commencement 
of the present century this kind was the only tree- 

jvse of our gardens, with tTie exceTg>\i\«a oi \Xi^ 
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Double Sweet Briar, which in strong soils often 
formed itself into a fine standard tree. 

In the ' front court ' of my father's garden, I 
remember two fine tree-roses, one the Double 
Apple-bearing, the other the Double Sweet Briar ; 
they had large heads many feet through, and 
stems gnarled and knotted, measuring two feet 
in circumference ; their beauty, when their large 
heads were covered with flowers, was most striking, 
and the polite stage-coachmen of those days used 
to pull up to allow their passengers to have a 
good look at those glorious trees — one almost 
Jregrets that such pleasant times are gone for ever. 
The trees were destroyed by a heavy fall of snow 
in the autunm before they had shed their leaves, 
which, lodging on the branches, crushed them to 
the ground, so that they never recovered. Some 
old specimens of the Double Apple-bearing rose 
still exist here : one has a stem nearly eighteen 
inches in circumference, and is covered with ivy 
climbing up its stem. 

To return from this digression, I have only to 
recommend General Jacqueminot ; a fine, large, 
vigorous-growing rose, and, like Chenedole, well 
adapted for a pillar rose, and Triomphe de Bayeux, 
a white Hybrid China rose, even more vigorous 
in its habits than Chenedole, and, like many of 
the roses of this family, only adapted for a large 
standard or a pillar rose, now t\iaVi ^^ \i^^i<^ <^n«. 

D 2 
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beautiful Hybrid Perpetual Eoses as ever-bloom- 
ing bushes for our rose-beds. 

Culture. 

We may confine all the varieties of this group 
to pillars, or to large standards to be planted in 
conspicuous situations : although their beauty, 
like that of all summer roses, is fleeting, they are 
certainly gorgeous objects when well cultivated. 
To cultivate them weU is to lay round their stems, 
early in November, a good proportion of manure 
in a circle three feet in diameter on the surface 
of tlie soil, and mind that this is renewed before 
the blooming season commences, as the surface 
of the soil should then be moist. If this is at- 
tended to, they will continue longer in bloom. 

The . unsightly appearance of this surface ma- 
nuring round trees, on carefully kept lawns, is 
objectionable, as it must not be dug or forked in ; 
this may be obviated by covering the manure 
with green moss. To keep the birds from dis- 
turbing it, which they will do after worms, place 
on the moss some pieces of rock or flints ; thus 
forming an ornamental mound. In France, roses 
are cultivated with much and well-rewarded care ; 
for even standards of thirty years' growth have, 
every spring, a large quantity of manure laid on 
the surface round their stems. The extreme heat 
of the sun is thus prevented from penetrating to 
tlie roots; and, as they ate abuuAaiTi^X^ -^^V^x^^ 
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in hot weather, it also stops that rapid evapora- 
tion which would otherwise take place, so often 
rendering watering useless. This practice is, after 
all, only imitating nature; for the Dog Eose^ 
upon which all the fine varieties are grafted^ 
grows naturally in woods and shady places ; con- 
sequently, its roots are impatient of exposure in 
hot dry soils and situations, and prefer firm un- 
dug surface-manured borders. 

Hybrid China roses, as pillar roses, require also 
a superabundance of manure and some attention ; 
but they will amply repay it, for a column twelve 
to fifteen feet high, covered with such roses as 
Brennus, Blairii, Chenedole, and a few others, 
would be one of the finest garden ornaments it is 
possible to conceive. To make them grow with 
the necessary luxuriance, each plant should have 
a circle, at least three feet in diameter, to itself ; 
in the centre of this circle, a stout stake of yellow 
deal, tarred at the bottom, should be inserted two 
feet deep, so as to stand eight feet out of the 
groimd ; this part may be painted green. If the 
soil be poor, it should be dug out three feet in 
depth, and filled up with rotten manure and 
loam : this compost must be laid considerably (say 
one foot) above the surface of the surrounding 
soil, so as to allow for settling ; in wet soils the 
plants will grow the better for being on a perma- 
nent mound; but such soils s^iovAA. ^^^'e>\k^ 
drained. Plant a single plant In t\ie q,«o^x^ <^^ 
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this mound ; or, if you wish for a variegated pillar, 
plant three plants in the same hole, two pale-« 
coloured and white, the other a dark variety 5 
cover the surface with manure, and replenish this 
as soon as it is drawn in by the worms or washed 
in by the rains. Water with liquid manure in 
dry weather, and probably you will have shoots 
eight or ten feet in length the first season. Three 
of the most vigorous should be fastened to the 
stake, and the spurs from these shoots will for 
many years give abundance of flowers. I scarcely 
know whether to recommend grafted roses on 
short stems for this purpose, or plants on their 
own roots ; this will in a great measure depend 
upon the soil, and perhaps it will be as well to try 
both. Most roses acquire additional vigour by 
being worked on the Dog Eose ; but some of the 
robust varieties of this family grow with equal 
luxuriance when on their own roots : finally, for 
dry and sandy soils I am inclined to recommend 
the latter, unless plants can be procured budded 
on the Manetti rose, which, of all others, is the 
best adapted for dry soils. 

Prunmg. 

When grown as large standards, these roses 

require peculiar pruning. If their shoots are 

shortened too much, they will grow vigorously, 

but give no flowers : they should therefore Be 

thinned out so that the head of the tree \ft tlcAj «u\i 
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all crowded, and then be shortened to within 
twelve buds of their base ; a crop of fine flowers 
will then be produced. This is the pruning to 
be done either in the early part of November or 
in February : we will call it the winter pruning. 
There is another mode of pruning these roses, 
partly in siunmer, which will be found highly 
eligible : thin out the shoots in the winter, and 
leave a selected number of those that are most 
vigorous nearly their full length, merely cutting 
off their tips : these will be loaded with blossoms 
so as to make the trees quite pendulous. As soon 
as the blooming season is past, shorten them all to 
within six inches of their base : they will imme- 
diately put forth strong shoots, which, while in a 
very young state, thin out, leaving those that are 
the most vigorous. These shoots treat in the 
same manner the following year. By this method 
of pruning, a pendulous graceful head is formed, 
instead of a stiff formal one, so common to 
standard roses. In pruning these roses when 
trained as pillars, the spurs from the shoots 
fastened to the stake merely require thinning out 
so as not to be crowded, and then shortened to 
within five or six buds of their base. Trained as 
pillar roses they give flowers often too abundantly, 
^ that they are small and ill-shaped ; it is there- 
fore often a good practice to thin the flower buds 
as soon as thej can be distinguiaYi^* 
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Raising Varieties from Seed, 

I shall now proceed to give a list of those 
roses from which, in combination with others, 
choice seedlings may be raised. 

Fuigens should be crossed with the Bourbon 
rose, Gloire de Eosom^ne, or with the China rose 
Fabvier, and General Jacqueminot with the same 
kinds, or any semi-double rose that gives abun- 
dance of pollen; Large and double roses may thus 
be produced, with a. tendency to bloom in autumn. 
' This rose should be planted in a very warm 
border, or trained against a south wall with 
Bourbon Gloire de Rosom^ne; and if carefully 
fertilised with it, some beautiful crimson autumnal 
roses would probably be originated. Chenedole 
may also be subjected to the same treatment. 
What a fine autmnnal rose one like it would be ! 



THE HYBEID BOURBON ROSE. 
(bosa boubbonuna hybbida.) 

Rosier Hybrids de Vile Bourbon, 

This magnificent race of roses (and indeed the 
phrase is not misplacjed) owes its origin to the 
Bourbon Rose, itself a hybrid,* thus showing the 
illimitable powers of nature when assisted by art. 

* See Bourbon Eoses. 
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A very distinct feature in these roses is their 
thick, roimd, and glossy leaves, remaining on the 
plant till late in autumn ; and particularly dis- 
tinguished by this peculiarity is Charles Duval, 
a large, finely-shaped, and very double rose, of a 
bright rose-colour, of the most robust habit. This, 
when budded on a very stout stem, either as a 
half or full standard, soon forms a large tree, than 
which nothing among roses can be more orna- 
mental. Our next. Coupe d'Hebe, is, however, the 
gem of this family ; in colour it is of a beautiful 
wax-like pink, and in the disposition and regu- 
larity of its petals it is quite unique ; this, like 
most of the group, soon forms a large bush or tree, 
and is also well adapted for a pillar rose. 

Paul Perras is a fine, very large rose, of the 
most luxuriant growth. Like all in this group, it 
is calculated to form a standard of the largest size, 
and well deserves a conspicuous place on the lawn, 
either as a standard or pillar rose ; in colour it is 
of a fine bright rose. 

Paul Eicaut is a most desirable variety in 
colour ; one of the most brilliant of the group : its 
flowers large, beautifully shaped, and of a brilliant 
carmine, approaching to crimson. Charles Lawson, 
its rival in size and shape, is in colour a brilliant 
rose, and, like all I have named, forms a fine 
vigorous growing standard. The culture recom- 
mended for Hybrid China loaea TEkSJu^ \i^ ^^'^^ 
to thesoj as they are of tlie same i^.ee* 
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Pruning, 

All these roses will bear pruning more closely 
than those of the preceding family. If an early 
crop of flowers is required, the trees may be 
pruned the first week in November, removing all 
the small branches and their spurs, which have 
produced bloom, and then shortening the shoots 
to within five or six buds of the base of each. 
These shoots should be left at regular distances, 
so that a well-furnished and regular-shaped tree 
i« formed. The method of summer-pruning, as 
recommended for the preceding group, may also 
be practised. To have a succession of flowers, it 
is only necessary to leave some trees impruned 
till the end of April, and then prune as above : 
these will give their flowers from ten days to a 
fortnight later than those pruned early in autumn. 
The medium season for pruning them, and all the 
summer roses, is towards the end of February : 
they will then bloom at their usual period. In 
pruning, care must be taken to cut just above the 
bud in those shoots left for blooming : the wound 
will then soon heal over. To be precise, do not 
leave more than one-eighth of an inch above the 
bud. 
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Raising frora Seed. 

Of all the roses which bear seed in this country, 
a few of the varieties in this family are the most 
prolific, and, I may add, the most generous in 
rewarding the amateur for the culture bestowed ; 
for to this group we owe the greater part of those 
splendid autumnal roses known now as Hybrid 
Perpetuals. To obtain these it is necessary to 
fertilise the flowers of such varieties of this family 
intended for seed bearers with the pollen of any 
favourite variety of the China, Bourbon, or Tea- 
scented Roses. Your seedlings, at least the 
majority of them, will, if all is favourable, prove 
autumnal blooming roses. One of the most pro- 
lific varieties is Paul Perras, of which almost 
every flower gives its hip full of seed ; this may 
be crossed with the China Eose, Fabvier, or the 
Bourbon Gloire de Eosom^ne. Charles Duval 
should be crossed with Madame Laffay, or the 
China Eose, Eugene Beauhamais. 

Frederick the Second, a crimson rose tinted 
with purple, which bears seed freely, may be 
crossed with Fabvier, Gloire de Eosom^e, or the 
Bourbon rose, Charles Souchet. 
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THE WHITE EOSE. 

(rosa alba.) 

Rosier Blanc. 

EosA ALBA, or the White Eose, so called because 
the original species is white, is a native of middle 
Europe, and was introduced to our gardens in 
1597. In some of the old farm and cottage 
gardens of Hertfordshire and Essex a semi-double 
variety is frequent ; this is but a slight remove 
from the single-flowering original species, and 
grows luxuriantly, without culture, in any neg- 
lected comer. The roses of this division may be 
easily distinguished by their green shoots, leaves 
of a glaucous green, looking as if they were 
covered with a greyish impalpable powder, and 
flowers generally of the most delicate colours, 
graduating from pure white to a bright but deli- 
cate pink. 

Madame Audot is a fine rose, with flowers 
beautifully shaped, of a delicate flesh-colour. 

Felicite is a beautiful rose : its flowers are 
exactly like a fine double ranunculus, of a most 
delicate flesh-colour: this is a distinct and fine 
variety. 

La Seduisante is most appropriately named : it 

is not a new variety, but a rose most perfect in 

shape, and in its colour it is surpassingly so ; its 

lowers are of the most delicate \>\\ift\i m ACtkScc 
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outer petals ; inner petals bright rose. Princesse 
de Lamballe is one of the finest in this division, 
possessing all the characters of the species in its 
foliage, branches, and flowers: these are of the 
purest white, and of the most perfect and beauti- 
ful shape. Queen of Denmark, an old, but 
estimable variety, produces flowers of first-rate 
excellence as prize-flowers : so much was this 
esteemed when first raised from seed, that plants 
were sent from Germany to this country at five 
guineas each. Sophie de Marsilly is a most 
delicate and beautifiil mottled rose, with flowers 
very double and perfect in shape ; when just ex- 
panding, so as to show the interior of the flower, 
this rose is of the most exquisite beauty. Alba 
Odorata is a pretty new rose. Colour pale straw, 
tinted with rosy white. 

The varieties of this family form a beautiful 
mass, not by any means gay and dazzling, but 
chaste and delicate, and contrast weU with gioups 
of the dark varieties of Eosa gallica and Hybrid 
China roses: they also make good standards, 
often growing to a large size, and uniting well 
with the stock : they always bloom abundantly, 
and bear close pruning ; in this respect they may 
be treated as recommend^ for the French roses. 
The varieties of this family, for the most part, 
are too double to bear seed in this country ; it is 
not therefore necessary to give aivy ditfeoXKow^ ^'^^ 
bybridisiDg, 
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THE DAMASK EOSE. 

(rosa damascena.) 

Rosier Damas. 

The ' Damask Rose ' is a name familiar to every 
reader of English poetry, as it has been eulogised 
more than any other rose, and its colour described 
with a poet's licence. The author of Eothen, in 
that lively book of Eastern travel, remarks, while 
at Damascus, that the rose-trees ' grow to an 
immense height and size ; those I saw were all of 
the kind we call Damask.' He is, however, so 
enraptured with the roses, that he leaves the 
sober path of prose in the following passage : — 
' High, high above your head, and on every side 
all down to the ground, the thicket is hemmed in 
and choked up by the interlacing boughs that 
droop with the weight of roses, and load the slow 
air with their Damask breath.' 

In these glowing descriptions the truth, as is 
frequently the case in poetry, has been in a mea- 
sure lost sight of ; for, in plain unvarnished prose, 
it must be stated that the original Damask Sose, 
and the earlier varieties, such as must have been 
the roses of our poets, though peculiarly fragrant, 
are most uninteresting trees : however, we must 
not ungratefully depreciate them, for they are the 
pjpea of OUT present new, beautiful, and fragrant 
HMxe^'esr. The original species -with siu^^ ?LosRet^ 
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is said to be a native of Syria, from whence it was 
introduced to Europe in 1573. When Saladin 
took Jerusalem from the Crusaders in 1187, to 
purify the walls of the Mosque of Omar, which 
had been used as a Christian chmch, he caused 
them to be washed with rose-water brought from 
Damascus : according to Sanuto, a Venetian au- 
thor, 500 camel-loads of Damask roses were used 
in the process. 

The branches of the Damask Rose are green, 
long and diffuse in their growth ; leaves pubes- 
cent, and in general placed far asunder ; prickles 
on most of the varieties abundant. To those old 
members of this family, the Red and the White 
Monthly, which by some peculiar excitability 
often put forth flowers in warm, moist autumns, 
nearly all our perpetual roses owe their origin, so 
that we can now depend upon having roses as 
fragrant in October as in June. The York and 
Lancaster Rose, with pale striped flowers, is one 
of the oldest varieties of this division in our 
gardens. There is perhaps a little too much 
sameness of character in some of the varieties of 
the Damask Rose ; their gradations of colour are 
sometimes too delicate to be distinct, but the 
following are pretty. 

La Ville de Bruxelles is an old variety, with 
rose-coloured flowers, very large and double : this 
is a distinct and fine rose. Madame TAax^ ^"aa 
raised from seed in the Luxerobouxg ^«x^«tJkS»^^l 
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Monsieur Hardy in 1832. This is not a pure 
Damask Bose, as its leaves have scarcely any 
pubescence; but a more magnificent rose does 
not exist, for its luxuriant habit and large and 
finely-shaped flowers place it quite first among 
the white roses ; its flowers are, however, too 
often disfigured by a green bud in the centre. 

La Cherie is of a delicate blush, with the 
centre of the flower pink, cupped, very double, 
and first-rate in quality. Madame Zoutman, or, 
according to some, Madame Soetmans, is a most 
beautiful rose of a delicate cream-colour, slightly 
tinted with fawn ; although widely different in 
habit, its flowers much resemble those of that fine 
Hybrid Provence, Comte Plater. Madame Stoltz 
is a pretty rose, with flowers of the palest lemon ; 
and Pulcherie, with pure white flowers, cupped, 
and very neat and elegant in their shape, is quite 
worthy of culture. All the Damask Boses are 
highly fragrant. 

The roses of this neat and elegant family have 
a pretty effect arranged in a mass; like the 
varieties of Bosa alba, they are so beautiful in 
contrast with the dark roses : they also form fine 
standards, more particularly Madame Hardy, La 
Ville de Bruxelles, and Madame Zoutman, which 
will grow into magnificent trees if their culture 
is attended to. The pruning recommended for 

Bosa, gallica will also do for these roses and the 

varieties of Rosa, alba. 
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The good roses of this family do not bear seed 
freely, being too double ; and it is not now worth 
while to raise seedlings from inferior varieties. 



THE SCOTCH EOSE. 
(rosa spinosissima.) 

Rosier Pimprenelle. 

The varieties of this distinct and pretty group 
owe their origin to the Dwarf Wild Rose of the 
North of England and Scotland, nearly all of them 
having beAi raised from seed by the Scotch nur- 
serymen : in some of their catalogues two or three 
hundred names were given; but in many cases 
these names are attached to flowers without dis- 
tinctive qualities. The names of a few of the best 
varieties are given, but even these vary much with 
the seasons ; for I remarked that in the summer 
of 1836, after the peculiarly cold and ungenial 
spring, and again in 1837, they departed much 
from their usual characters, and bloomed very 
imperfectly : in warm and early seasons they 
flower in May, and are then highly ornamental. 

The following varieties have generally proved 
good and distinct. Countess of Glasgow, Daphne, 
Erebus, and Flora, are all good vivid-co\oured 
dark roses, varying in their duaAa^, ^xA n^\:^ 
pretty. Guy Mannering is a latge ^wft. n^t^ 
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double blush rose, distinct and good. La Neige 
is deserving of its name, for it is of the purest 
white, and very double and good. Lady Baillie, 
Marchioness of Lansdowne, and Sulphurea, are 
all pretty pale sulphmr-coloured roses : from the 
seed of these it is very probable that some good 
yellow varieties may, at some future time, be 
raised. 

The true Yellow is a hybrid raised in France, 
and in most seasons is a pretty sulphur-coloured 
rose, much admired ; but in very hot weathei* it 
fades very soon to white : this was the case more 
particularly in 1 837. It seemed much influenced, 
in common with the other Scotch roses, by the 
cold springs and a rapid transition to hot weather. 
William the Fourth is the largest pure-white 
Scotch rose known; a luxmiant grower and a 
good variety. Venus is an excellent dark rose 
with very double flowers, and distinct characters. 

Scotch roses may be grown as standards, and 
the Yellow, and one or two of the more robust 
varieties, make good heads ; but in general they 
form a round and lumpish tree, in ill accordance 
with good taste, When grown into beds and 
clumps as dwarfs they are beautiful, and in eariy 
seasons they will bloom nearly a fortnight before 
the other summer roses make their appearance. 
This^of course, makes them desirable appendages 
^o the Bower garden. They bear seed profusely ; 
and raising new varieties from, seed v^WW^e ioxoA 
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a most interesting employment. To do this, all 
that is required is to sow the seed as soon as ripe 
in October, in pots or beds of fine earth, covering 
it with nearly one inch of mould ; the succeeding 
spring they will come up, and bloom in perfection 
the season following ! 

The aim should be to obtain varieties with 
large and very double crimson flowers : this can 
only be done by slightly hybridising ; and to 
eflFect this it will be necessary to have a plant or 
two of the Tuscany rose trained to a south wall, 
so that their flowers are expanded at the same 
time as the Scotch roses in the open borders : 
unless thus forced they will be too late. Any 
dark-red varieties of the Scotch roses, such as 
Venus, Erebus, or Flora, should be planted sepa- 
rately from others, and their flowers fertilised 
with the above French rose. Some very original 
deep-coloured varieties will probably be obtained 
by this method. Sulphurea and one or two other 
straw-coloured varieties may be planted with the 
Double Yellow Austrian briar, and most likely 
some pretty sulphur-coloured roses will be the 
result of this combination. 
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THE SWEET BRIAR. 
(rosa rubiginosa.) 

Rosier RouUle.. 

Who knows not the Sweet Briar ? the Eglantine, 
that plant of song, the rhyme of which jingles 
so prettily that nearly all our poets, even love- 
stricken rustics, have taken advantage of its sweet 
sound. 

I will give to my love the Eglantine 

has been often the beginning of a country lover's 
song ; but, in sober truth, everyone must love 
this simplest and sweetest of flowers, for what 
odour can surpass that emanating from a bush of 
Sweet Briar in the dewy evenings of June ? It 
pleases not the eye, for the Single Sweet Briar 
bears flowers, in comparison with other roses, 
quite inconspicuous : but it gratifies in a high 
degree by its delicious perfume, and gives to the 
mind most agreeable associations, for it is so often 
(at least in Hertfordshire) the inhabitant of the 
pretty English cottage garden — such a garden as 
one sees nowhere but in England. 

The Single Sweet Briar is a native plant, 

growing in dry and chalky soils in some of the 

southern counties : from it the following varieties, 

with some others, have been originated, more or 

less bybridised. The Carrame S^eel'^xSax^^SSicL 
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semi-double bright-red flowers. The Celestial, a 
beautiful little rose, with flowers very double and 
fragrant, of the palest flesh-colour approaching 
to white. The Monstrous Sweet Briar is a very 
old variety, with large and very double flowers. 
The Scarlet, or La Belle Distingu6e, or Lee's 
Duchess, or La Petite Duchesse, for they are one 
and the same, is a pretty bright red, small, and 
compact rose, very distinct and good; but its 
leaves are entirely scentless. As allied with this 
fiimily I ought to mention a very beautiful hybrid, 
the Double-margined Hip, also Madeline, or 
Emmeline, with a ground-colour of creamy white, 
beautifully margined with pink : this forms a fine 
standard, and is also well adapted for a pillar 
rose. 

Sweet Briars form a pretty group, interesting 
from their origin and associations, and pleasing 
from their fragrance and peculiar neatness : they 
make also pretty trees, particularly on ' petites 
tiges,' as the French term them : they require 
the same culture as the other hardy roses. 

Raising Varieties from Seed. 

Humble as are the claims of the Sweet Briar, 
when contrasted with the gorgeous beauty of 
some of our new roses, yet it is so decidedly 
English^ that raising new varieties itOTCL ^^^^^^^ 
lam sare, be found interesting. 
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The Scarlet may be planted with the common 
Sweet Briar, which so abounds in pollen, tliat 
fertilising will be found very easy. The beauty 
of the flowers of these Sweet Briars might be 
increased by hybridising with some of the French 
roses ; but then their Sweet-Briar-like character 
would be lost, and with that a great portion of 
their interest. 

The Hybrid China rose, Riego, if crossed with 
the common Sweet Briar, would produce seed 
from which large and very fragrant double roses 
might be expected, and these would partake 
largely of the character of the Sweet Briar. 



THE AUSTEIAN BRIAR. 

(BOSA LUTEA.) 

Rosier Gwpudne. 

The Austrian Briar, a native of the south of 
Europe, is found on the hills of the north of 
Italy, producing copper or red as well as yellow 
flowers : but, strange to say, though the flowers 
are invariably single, yet they never produce seed. 
In this country also it is with extreme difficulty, 
and only by fertilising its flowers, that seed can 
be perfected : if the flowers are examined they will 
all he found deficient in pollen, which accounts 
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for this universal barrenness. A double Copper 
Austrian Briar is yet a desideratum. 

The Copper or Eed Austrian, the Capucine of 
the French, is a most singular rose ; the inside of 
each petal is of a bright copper red, the outside 
inclining to sulphur : this rose is most impatient 
of a smoky atmosphere, and will not put forth a 
single bloom within ten or twelve miles of Lon- 
don. The Double Yellow, or Williams' Double 
Yellow Sweet Briar, is a pretty double rose, 
raised from the single Yellow Austrian by Mr. 
Williams, of Pitmaston, many years since : this 
blooms more freely than the original species, and 
is a most desirable variety. Bosa Harrisonii is 
also a double yellow rose, said to have been raised 
from seed in America, and sent from thence to 
this country : this has proved a pretty yellow 
rose; its flowers before expansion are globular, 
but a hot sun makes them expand and lose much 
of their beauty. It is a more robust grower than 
the Double Yellow Sweet Briar ; its flowers are 
also a little larger, and do not fade so soon. * The 
Single Yellow is the most brilliant yellow rose we 
yet possess ; and it will probably be the parent of 
some double varieties its equal in colour. 

A yellow rose has been given to us from that 
land of flowers, Persia.* This was introduced to 
the gardens of the Horticultural Society of Lon- 
don in 1838, and is now called the Persian Yellow 

♦ Introduced by Sir H. Willock, 
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Rose. In habit it is so exactly like the Single 
Yellow Austrian Briar as not to be distinguished 
from it ; it grows readily budded on the Dog 
Rose, as my plants have often made shoots three 
feet or more in length ; in cplour it is of a deep 
golden yellow; its flowers are quite double, 
cupped, and not liable to become reflexed ; it is 
indeed a most superb yellow rose. Like the 
Yellow Austrian Briar, it loves a pme air, and 
rich soil, and will bloom as freely ; but in priming, 
merely the tips of its shoots must be cut off, thin- 
ning out the shoots that have been formed in 
summer, as recommended for Hybrid China roses ; 
this will be found good practice.* 

To bloom them in perfection all the Austrian 
Briars require a moist soil and dry pure air ; but 
little manure is necessary, as they grow freely in 
any tolerably good and moist soil ; neither do 
they require severe pruning, but merely the strong 
shoots shortened, and most of the twigs left on 
the plant, as they generally produce flowers in 
great abundance ; planted as low standards in an 
orchard-house they bloom here in April in great 
profusion. 

* By shortening the strong shoots in summer, so as to make 
them put forth laterals, there will not be any occasion for winter 
pruning : thus by judiciously pinching off with the finger and 
thumb in June all shoots that are larger than a straw, to about 
half their length, small lateral twigs will break out, and the 
plant will be fiUed with blooming shoots, ponie of which must 
he removed in winter, if full^sized flowers are required. 
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Raising Vo/rietiea from Seed. 

No family of roses oflFer such an interesting 
field for experiments in raising new varieties from 
seed as this. First we have the Copper Austrian, 
from which, although it is one of the oldest roses 
in our gardens, a double flowering variety has 
never yet been obtained. This rose is always 
defective in pollen ; and consequently it will not 
bear seed unless its flowers are fertilised; as it 
will be interesting to retain the traits of the 
species, it should be planted with and fertilised 
by the Double Yellow ; it will then in warm, dry 
seasons produce seed, not abundantly; but the 
amateur must rest satisfied if he can procure even 
one hip full of perfect seed. 

The beautiful and brilliant Bosa Harrisonii, 
however, gives the brightest hopes. This should 
be planted with the Double Yellow Briar ; it will 
then bear seed abundantly ; no rose will perhaps 
show the efiects of fertilising its flowers more 
plainly than this; and consequently to the 
amateur it is the pleasing triumph of art over 
nature. Every flower on my experimental plants, 
not fertilised, proved abortive ; while, on the con- 
trary, all those that were so, produced large black 
spherical hips full of perfect seed. The Persian 
Yellow does not seem inclined to bear seed ; but 
it may be crossed with Eosa Harrisonii, and I 
trust with some good efiect. 
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THE DOUBLE YELLOW ROSE. 

(ROSA SULPHUBEA.) 

t 

Rosier Jaune de Soufre. 

The origin of this very old and beautiful rose, 
like that of the Moss £ose, seems lost in ob- 
scurity ; it was first introduced to this country 
by Nicholas Lete, a merchant of London, who 
brought it from Constantinople towards the end 
of the sixteenth centmy ; it was reported to have 
been sent from Syria to that city. The first 
plants brought to England soon died ; and another 
London merchant, Jean de Franqueville, again 
introduced it, and took much pains to propagate 
and distribute it among the principal gardens in 
England; in this he fuUy succeeded. In the 
botanical catalogues it is made a species, said to 
be a native of the Levant, and never to have been 
seen in a wild state bearing single flowers. It is 
passing strange, that this double rose should have 
been always considered a species. Nature has 
never yet given us a double flowering species to 
raise single fiowering varieties from; but exactly 
the reverse. We are compelled, therefore, to 
consider the parent of this rose to be a species 
bearing single flowers.* 

* The wild single state of the Double Yellow Kose was found 
by Dr. Thomson in the Western Himalaya, in the province of 
Kishtevar, near Kashmir, at 7*500 feet elevation, and by Griffith 
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As yet we have but two roses in this division : 
the Double Yellow, or ' YeUow Provence.' with 
large globular and very double bright-yellow 
flowers, and the Pompone Jaune, or Dwarf Double 
Yellow, both excessively shy of producing full- 
blown flowers, though they grow in any moderately 
good soil with great luxuriance, and show an 
abundance of flower-buds ; but some ' worm i' the 
bud ' generally causes them to fall off prematurely. 
To remedy this, various situations have been 
recommended ; some have said, plant it against a 
south wall ; others give it a northern aspect, imder 
the drip of some water-trough, as it requires a 
wet situation. All this is quackery and nonsense. 
The Yellow Provence Eose is a native of a warm 
climate, and therefore requires a warm situation, 
a free and airy exposure, and rich soil ; a wall 
with a south-east or north-west aspect will be 
found eligible. Give the plants surface manure 
every autumn, and water with manure water in 
May ; prune with the finger and thumb in summer, 
as recommended for the Persian Yellow.* 



in Affghanistan. Though so well known in onr gardens for 
nearly a centnrj, the native place of this fine plant has only 
been recently discovered : both single and double states of it are 
cultivated abundantly in Persian gardens, and the single has 
been also found wild on Mount Sypilus. — Db. HooxBBy jn 
Gardener's Chronicle^ January 17, 1867. 

* M. Godefroy, a French nurseryman, has cultivated it as a 
pillar rose in a free and open situation with much success ; 
manuring as above and summer pruning are indispensable. 
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At Burleigh, the seat of the Marquis of Exeter, 
the eflfect of a situation on this rose is forcibly 
shown. A very old plant is growing against the 
southern wall of the mansion, in a confined situ- 
ation, its roots cramped by a stone pavement ; it 
is weakly, and never shows a flower-bud. In the 
entrance court is another plant, growing in front 
of a low parapet wall, in a good loamy soil and 
free airy exposure; this is in a state of the 
greatest luxuriance, and blooms in fine perfection 
nearly every season. 

Mr. Mackintosh, the gardener, who kindly 
pointed out these plants to me, thought the latter 
a distinct and superior variety, as it was brought 
from France by a French cook a few years since ; 
but it is certainly nothing but the genuine old 
Double Yellow Eose. 

In imfavourable soils it will often flourish and 
bloom freely, if budded on the Musk Bose, the 
common China Bose, or some free-growing hybrid 
China Bose ; but the following pretty method of 
culture I beg to suggest : — Bud or graft it on some 
short stems of the Bosa Manetti ; in the autumn, 
pot some of the strongest plants, aud, late in 
spring, force them with a gentle heat, giving 
plenty of air. It will now also be very interesting 
to plant trees of this variety in orchard houses; 
this seems to me to be the exact climate required 
by it. By this method, the dry and warm climate 
of Florence and Genoa may, perhaps, be partially 
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imitated ; for there it blooms in such profusion, 
that large quantities of its magnificent flowers 
are daily sold in the markets during the rose 
season. 

The following extract relative to this rose is 

from the quaint old book, ' Flora, Ceres, and 

Pomona, by John Bea, Gent., 1 655,' showing that 

budding and double-budding of roses and trees is 

no new idea : — ' The Double Yellow (rose) is the 

most unapt of all others to bear kindly and fair 

flowers, unless it be ordered and looked unto in 

an especial manner: for whereas all other roses 

are best natiu-al, this is best inoculated upon 

another stock ; others thrive and bear best in the 

sun, this in the shade ; therefore, the best way 

that I know to cause this rose to bring forth 

fair and kindly flowers, is performed after this 

manner: — first, in the stock of a Francford* 

Rose, near the ground, put in a bud of the Single 

Yellow Rose, which will quickly shoot to a good 

length ; then, half a yard higher than the place 

where the same was budded, put into it a bud 

of the Double Yellow Bose, which growing, the 

suckers must be kept from the root, and all the 

buds rubbed off except those of the kind desired, 

' which being grown big enough to bear (which 

will be in the two years), it must in winter be 

pruned very near, cutting off all the small shoots 

♦ This is the Frankfort rose, a variety of Kosa gallica, with 
rery double flowers, one of our oldest giirden roses. 
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and only leaving the biggest, cutting off the tops 
of them also as far as they are small ; then in the 
spring, when the buds for leaves come forth, rub 
off the smallest of them, leaving only some few 
of the biggest, which, by reason of the strength 
of the stock affording more nourishment than any 
other and the agreeable nature of the Single 
Yellow Eose, from whence it is immediately 
nourished, the shoots will be then strong and able 
to bear out the flowers if they be not too many, 
which may be prevented by nipping off the 
smallest buds for flowers, leaving only such a 
number of the fairest as the tree may be able to 
bring to perfection, which tree should stand some- 
thing shadowed, and not too much in the heat of 
the sun, and in a standard by itself rather than 
under a wall. These rules being observed, we may 
expect to enjoy the full delight of these beautiful 
roses, as I myself have often done, by my own 
practice in divers trees so handled, which have 
yearly borne store of fair flowers, when those that 
were natural, notwithstanding all the helps I 
could use, have not brought forth one that was 
kindly, but all of them either broken or, as it 
were, blasted.^ 
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CLIMBING ROSES. 

DlTISION I, 

THE AYBSHIRE ROSE. 
(rosa ARVBNSIS HTBRIDA.) 

It is the opinion of some cultivators, that the 
varieties of the Ayrshire Rose have been origi- 
nated from the Eosa arvensis, or creeping single 
White Rose of our woods and hedges. But this 
is contradicted by botanists, who assert that the 
original Ayrshire Rose was raised in Scotland 
from foreign rose seed : it may have been ; but to 
judge from its habit, I feel no hesitation in assert- 
ing that it is merely a seedling hybrid from our 
Rosa'arvensis, ha\ing acquired much additional 
vigour, as all hybrid roses nearly invariably do, 
from some accidental impregnation. Perhaps no 
rose can be more luxuriant than this; for the 
Single Ayrshire, and that semi-double variety 
known as the Double White, will often make 
, shoots in one season twenty or thirty feet in 
length. Several of our prettiest varieties were 
raised from seed by Mr. Martin of Rose Angle, 
Dundee; the Ayrshire Queen, the only' dark 
Ayrshire Rose known, was originated by myself, 
in 1835, from the blush Ayrshire, impregnated 
with the Tuscany Rose. But one seed germi- 
nated ; and the plant produced has proved a coin- 
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plete hybrid. Its flowers are of the same shape, 
arid not more double than those of the blush 
Ayrshire, its female parent ; but they have all the 
dark-purplish crimson of the Tuscany Hose. It 
has lost a portion of the vigorous climbing habit 
of the Ayrshire, but yet makes an excellent pillar 
rose. Till we can get d dark Ayrshire Eose, 
double as a Eanunculus, it will be acceptable. 
The Double Blush, or Double Eed of sonle cata- 
logues, is a pretiy early rose, a vigorous climber, 
and, as a standard, forms a beautiful umbrella- 
shaped tree. Bonnet's Seedling, or Eosa Thores- 
byana, is a variety found growing among some 
briars, by a gardener of the name of Bennet, in 
Nottinghamshire. It is a very pretty double and 
fragrant white rose. Dundee Eambler is the 
most double, and one of the best in this division ; 
it blooms in very large clusters, much in the 
Noisette fashion, and is truly a desirable rose. 

Queen of the Belgians is a fine rose, with very 
double flowers of a pure white ; this is a most 
vigorous climber, soon forming a pillar fifteen or 
twenty feet high. Euga is now a well-known 
variety, said to be a hybrid between the Tea- 
scented China Bose and the common Ayrshire ; 
it is a most beautiful and fragrant rose. Splen.- 
dens is a variety with very large cupped flowers 
of a creamy blush ; this rose has the peculiar 
^ myrrh scented' fragrance. 

Ayrshire roses are some of them, perhaps. 
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surpassed in beauty by the varieties of Rosa sem- 
pervirens; still they have distinct and desirable 
qualities : they bloom nearly a fortnight earlier 
than the roses of that division ; they will grow 
where no other rose will exist ; and to climb up 
the stems of timber trees in plantations near 
frequented walks, and to form undergrowth, they 
are admirably well adapted ; they also make 
graceful and beautiful standards, for the ends of 
the branches descend and shade the stems, which 
in consequence increase rapidly in bulk. It seems 
probable that Ayrshire Hoses will grow to an 
enormous size as standards, and surpass in the 
beauty of their singular dome-shaped heads many 
other roses more prized for their rarity. I had 
in 1854 two standards of Bennet's seedling about 
ten years old ; their stems are ten inches in cir- 
cumference, their branches trail on the ground, 
and when in full bloom nothing can be more 
beautiful; they have never been touched with 
the pruning knife. 

I have a steep bank of hard white clay, which, 
owing to a cutting made in the road, became too 
steep for cultivation. Some years since this was 
planted with Ayrshire and other climbing roses ; 
holes were made in the hard soil with a pick two 
feet over and two feet deep ; some manure mixed 
with the clay, after it had lain exposed to frost 
to mellow it, and climbing roses planted. This 
bank is, when the roses are in bloom, a mass 
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of beauty ; I have never seen anything in climb- 
ing roses to equal it. On another bank they are 
gradually mounting to the tops of the trees ; none 
of them have ever been pruned. Ayrshire roses, 
as articles of decoration, in places imfitted for 
other ornamental climbers, are worthy of much 
more attention than they have hitherto received. 

The following extract from the ' Dundee 
Courier' of July 11, 1837, will give some idea 
how capable these roses are of making even a 
wilderness a scene of beauty : — 

' Some years ago a sand pit at Ellangowan was 
filled up with rubbish found in digging a well. 
Over this a piece of rock was formed for the 
growth of plants which prefer such situations, and 
araongst them were planted some half-dozen 
plants of the Double Ayrshire £ose, raised in this 
neighbourhood about ten years ago. These roses 
now most completely cover the whole ground, a 
space of thirty feet by twenty. At present they 
are in full bloom, showing probably not less than 
ten thousand roses in this small space.' 



CLIMBING ROSES. 

Division II. 
(rosa MTJLTIFLORA.) 

The Eosa multiflora, or many-flowered rose, is 
tive of Japan, from whence it was brought by 
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Thiinbeig^ and introduced into this country in 
1804. Several of the varieties now known have 
been raised in Italy, where these pretty roses 
flourish and bear seed abundantly. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Florence the Double Eed may be seen 
climbing to an enormous extent, and large plants, 
completely covered with thousands of its very 
double and perfect flowers. The Single White is 
also grown in Italy; from this I raised in 1837 
several hundreds of seedlings ; the seed I received 
from Signer Grivelli, of Gomo, an Italian rose 
amateur, very much devoted to gardening ; all the 
varieties of this family are interesting, as they 
differ so much from other roses. Alba, or the 
Double White^ is rather a misnomer, for it is not 
pure white, but rather a pale flesh-colour, pretty 
and distinct. Grevillia, or the Seven Sisters' Bose, 
is a vigorous climber, blooming in large clusters, 
which show a curious diversity of colours; for 
soon after expansion, the flowers change from 
crimson to purplish rose ; and then to pale rose ; 
so that in the clusters may be seen three or four 
shades, from rose to deep purplish crimson. In 
wet soils, it is often killed to the ground by the 
winter's frost: even in warm situations, and if 
covered with mats, it shoots so early that, when 
uncovered, it cannot endure the cold of spring. It 
would probably form a fine pillar rose if thatched 
in November with green ftirze or whin, which 
admits air, and yet keeps off the severity of the 

r 2 
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frost. This covering may continue till March, 
and then must not be removed at once, but at 
twice or thrice ; as want of caution in not remov- 
ing their winter covering gradually is the death 
of thousands of half-hardy plants. If a plant is 
protected with spray or furze, remove half in mild 
weather in March, and let the remainder continue 
a week or a fortnight longer, being regulated by 
the weather. The treatment of the Grevillia rose 
as a pillar may be applied to all the varieties of 
Eosa multiflora, as they are impatient of cold. 
Hybrida, or Laure Davoust, is a hybrid, and a 
most elegant and beautiful rose, having all the 
peculiar neatness of the double red and white 
varieties, with large flowers and more beautiful 
foliage. This is one of the prettiest climbing 
roses known. A friend informs me that some 
pillars of this rose at Geneva are thirty feet 
high, and covered with flowers the greater part of 
summer. Rubra, or the Double Red, is our oldest 
variety, but still interesting and pretty. Large 
plants of this rose may sometimes be seen, seldom 
putting forth flowers ; this is owing to severe 
pruning, or to the winter killing the small 
spray-like shoots from which they are generally 
produced. 

These roses have but few adaptations. I have 
given under Grevillia Rose their culture as pillar 
roses. For these and for warm situations against 
walls they are ve^ ornamental : they also bloom 
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in the greatest perfection as standards, but they 
will require removing to a warm shed in winter. 
G-rafted on short stems and grown in large pots, 
they bloom freely, and form pretty objects, as 
they produce their myriads of ele^nt flowers the 
inreater part of summer : they require but little 
^u^gHbinm^ out the orolj =p»y ^d 
leaving the shoots nearly their full length is all 
that is necessary. 
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Division III. 
THE EVERGREEN ROSE. 

(rosa SEMPERVIRENS.) 

The original of this beautiful family is the Eosa 
Eempervirens, the climbing Wild Rose of Italy, 
with small single white flowers and foliage nearly 
evergreen. Monsieur Jacques, the chief gardener 
at the Chateau de Neuilly, had the pleasure of 
originating most of the varieties now in cultiva- 
tion ; two or three he named after the daughters 
of his royal master King Louis-Philippe: Ade- 
laide d'Orl^ans is on,e of these, and a very pretty 
and excellent rose it is, with dark shining green 
foliage, and beautifully-shaded pale rose-coloured 
flowers ; in %he ' Floricultural Cabinet ' for Sep- 
tember, 1837, a figure of it is given, which k a& 
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like a sunflower as this pretty and distinct rose. 
Banksiseflora is more fragrant than the generality 
of these roses ; it seems hybridised in a triflijag 
d^^ee with the Old Musk Bose, which has pro- 
bably imparted a little of its delightful perfume ; 
this has small and very double white flowers. 
Brunonii is not a true sempervirens, but ap- 
proaching so near in its habit, that it cannot be 
placed in any other division with propriety. It 
has more colour than usual in roses of this 
family, as they are all inclined to pale flesh- 
colour, or white. This is of a vivid rose-colour, 
and very pretty and distinct. Donna Maria is 
of the purest white, with fine dark green foliage, 
and veiy double flowers ; a good and distinct rose, 
Felicite Perpetue, is a general favourite, and 
justly so, as it is one of the most beautiful of 
roses. No plant can be more lovely than a large 
specimen of this rose covered with its double 
ranunculus-like cream-coloured flowers. It will 
not bloom if pruned much ; therefore its shoots 
must be tied in their full length, and thinned out 
if too numerous, but not shortened. 

Jaimatre is a variety with yellowish-white 
flowers. This is evidently hybridised with the 
Musk or Noisette Bose, as it is fragrant. 

Melanie de Montjoie has large flowers of the 
purest white, and foliage very abundant and 
beautiful, of a shining dark green, contrasting 
Bnely with its flowers. 
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Myrianthes, sometimes called Banunculacea, is 
a charming plant : its flowers are so perfectly and 
elegantly shaped, and their colour so delicate, 
that if not the most beautiful of all, it is one 
among them. Princesse Louise is a fine and 
vigorous-growing variety, flowers of a pale rose, 
very double and prettily cupped. Princesse 
Marie is one of the deepest in colour in this 
group ; her flowers are of a bright rosy pink, 
beautifully cupped, and blooming in large clus- 
ters. Rampant, as its name implies, is a most 
vigorous and rampant grower, and a very pretty 
pure white rose. This will cover a wall or build- 
ing with nearly as much rapidity as the common 
Ayrshire Spectabile, or Rose Ayez of some cata- 
logues, is a fine and distinct climbing rose, with 
bright rosy lilac flowers, and curiously incised 
petals; a most vigorous-growing and desirable 
variety. Triomphe de Bolwyller or Sempervirens 
odorata, is a hybrid between the Rosa semper- 
virens and the Tea-scented China Rose ; its large 
globular flowers are very fragrant, and much like 
Noisette Lamarque, differing slightly in colour. 
This rose often blooms in the autumn, and that 
pleasing quality makes it still more desirable. It 
is, however, not nearly so hardy as the other 
members of this group, and requires a wall with 
a southern aspect. Madame Sancy de Parabdre 
is a new rose of this group, with rose-coloured 
flowers, and a very rapid climber. 
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Culture. 



The varieties of Rosa sempervirens are of the 
easiest culture, as they seem to flourish in all soils 
and situations. In sheltered places and under 
trees they are nearly evergreen, retaining their 
leaves till spring. This makes them valuable for 
covering banks, trees, or walls. I know of no 
rose idea prettier than that of a wilderness* of 
Evergreen Hoses, the varieties planted promiscu- 
ously, and suffered to cover the surface of the 
ground with their entangled shoots. To effect 
this, the ground should be dug, manured, tod 
thoroughly cleaned from perennial weeds, such as 
couch grass, &c., and the plants planted from 
three to five feet asunder. If the soil be rich, 
the latter distance will do; they must be hoed 
amongst, and kept clean from weeds after plant- 
ing, till the branches meet ; they will then soon 
form a beautiful mass of foliage and flowers, 
covering the soil too densely for weeds of minor 
growth to flourish. Those weeds that are more 
robust should be pulled out occasionally; and 
this is all the culture they will require : for tem- 
ples, columns, wire fences — which they soon cover 
with beauty, and verandahs, their use is now 
becoming well known. One of the most com- 
plete templiBS of roses is that at the seat of — 
Warner, Esq., Hoddesdon, Hertfordshire ; and the 
prettiest specimens of festooning these roses from 
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one column to another, by means of small iron 
chains (strong iron wire will do) may be seen at 
Broxburn Bury, near Hoddesdon, the seat of 
— Bosanquet, Esq. They also form elegant 
and graceful standards ; like the Ayrshire roses, 
their shoots are pendulous, and soon hide the 
stem, in a few years forming a pretty dome of 
foliage and flowers ; for covering the naked stems 
of forest or ornamental trees they are also very 
useful^ as their roots will not injure the tree 
which supports them ; and if strong copper wire 
is brought loosely round the trunk of the tree to 
support their branches, they will give scarcely 
any trouble in such situations. To make them 
grow vigorously, give them a supply of manure 
on the sur&ce annually, in the autumn, to be 
carried to their roots by the rains of winter. Like 
the Ayrshires, standard sempervirens roses liter- 
ally require no pruning. I have them as stand- 
ards, as pillars, and as masses of underwood ; the 
dead spray is cut out, and no other pruning done; 
for the wild beauty of standards is entirely de- 
stroyed by it ; occasionally a very long shoot will 
have to be shortened, and that is all. 

Several years ago I received, among others, 
some very stout short stocks of the Dog-rose; 
they were not more than two feet in height, but 
stouter than a large broom-handle, the bark thick 
and grey with age : they were planted and grew 
most luxuriantly. I was for some little time at 
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a loss what varieties to bud them with ; for, be it 
remembered, all stout and old Eose-stocks require 
to be worked with very strong-growing sorts of 
roses, to take off the abundance of sap, and keep 
them in a healthy state. At last in a mere freak 
of fancy, I had them budded with some varieties 
of the Evergreen Eose (Rosa aempervirena). 
They grew most luxuriantly ; and after a year or 
two, not being trees adapted for sale, they were 
planted in a sloping bank of strong white clay^ 
and left to grow and bloom as nature dictated— 
not a shoot was ever touched with the pruning 
knife, and they soon formed themselves into 
beautiful dome-like trees. 

The annexed figure (p. 75) is a portrait of one 
of these trees, now a well-known variety, the 
Felicity Perpetue.* This tree is on a stem a 
trifle more than two feet in height, and it has 
been these two or three summers past a picture of 
beauty. When in full bloom the ends of its shoots 
rest on the ground, and then it forms a perfect 
dome of roses ; nothing in Eose-culture can really 
be more beautiful. It will be at once seen with 
what facility such stout, short old Eose-stocks can, 
be found in any hedge: they may be planted 
in the kitchen garden, budded with the above- 
mentioned sort, and, to give variety in colour, 
with some of the following kinds, all varieties of 

* This figure and description are copied, by permission, from 
the * Florist,' for which I wrote it in 1861. 
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fioBa sempervireBS, Myrianthee, Jaim&tre, Ad^ 
lude d'Orl^ane, and SpectabiHa. Every bud will 
nicceed, as so roees grow more freely : and after 




remainiDg one season from budding in their 
' nursery,' some nice places must be foimd for 
them oD the lawn, where, unpruned, onohecked. 
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they will, with all the freshness of unassisted 
nature, annually delight the eye of the lover of 
flowers — those beautiful gifts of an ever bene- 
ficent Creator ; and may I not add, that the con- 
templative mind will see in these lovely pendant 
roses the great charms of humility and gratitude 
— they seek to 'abase' themselves, and their 
beauty is ^exalted ;' they re3eive from the earth 
all their benefits, and endeavour to cover and 
adorn her with their luxuriance. 

Decorated Climbing Boses. 

A strange term, for can a rose-tree be deco- 
rated? Yes, and I must at once tell how it has 
been done with these Evergreen Roses — the most 
vigorous and the most tractable of rose-stocks — 
and how it may be easily practised* 

A few years since, a friend living at Weyclifie, 
near Guildford, found the heavily-built brick 
bridge leading over the railway to his house (this 
is, however, in his grounds, so as to be private), 
conspicuously ugly, and he wished it to be hidden 
by evergreen climbing plants. As the carriage- 
road ran over the bridge, the gravel of which it 
was made did not seem to oflFer very happy 
quarters for any plant but ivy, which was ob- 
jected to as being too heavy. I then proposed 
planting it with varieties of Eosa sempervirens, 
or, as we ought always to call them, Evergreen 
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Boses. They were with some difficulty planted, 
the gravel being loosened with the pick, and some 
manure mixed with it. In my annual visits to 
my fidend living in this charming district — for 
no part of England is more so — I watched with 
some interest my bridge-roses. They grew with 
great rapidity, and soon covered every brick, but 
when they bloomed in large beautiful masses, 
some disappointment was expressed at the mo- 
notony of colour. I was prepared for this, and 
told my friend that they must be decorated. A 
good-natured incredulous smile met me with 
^ how ? ' I called the gardener, for this was in 
July, the budding season, went with him to the 
rose-garden, and thence took buds of some of the 
most beautiful of the dark Hybrid Perpetual 
roses, not forgetting some of the bright rose- 
coloured tints, such as Colonel de Bougemont, La 
Beine, G-eneral Simpson, and some others. Our 
great * horse ' was, I remember, G-eneral Jacque- 
minot. My budding hand had not forgotten its 
cunning, for did I not consider myself at twenty 
as the most dexterous and rapid budder of roses 
that ever lived and was likely to live ? So I and 
the gardener proceeded to place buds here and 
there in shoots favourable for the purpose. The 
day was warm, and the thorns much sharper than 
they used to be forty years ago, so I have a misty 
idea that my friend Jackman the gardener put 
many more buds in than I did. To use the 
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common phrase, nearly all the buds * took,' i.e. 
lived, and many of them put forth fine clusters of 
bloom the following August and September. I 
paid my annual visit to my friend in June of the 
next year, just eleven months after my budding 
exploit. As I approached the bridge, I felt full 
of interest about my buds. What a glorious sight 
met my eye ! Amid the masses of flowers of the 
pale climbing roses, shone forth large clusters of 
the Greant, Greneral Jacqueminot, Triomphe des 
Beaux Arts, Prince Noir, Comte Bobrinsky, 
Louise Peyronny, Colonel de Eougemont, Jules 
Margottin, and others; the bridge was a fairy 
avenue, so charming was the effect. 

I have a full and fervent belief that ere long 
banks and avenues of decorated roses will be in 
every rose garden, and that their culture will be 
carried to an extent we at present scarcely dream 
of. I have one rose friend who has formed his 
rose-walk with network of iron wire, fastened to 
upright iron rods ; the meshes formed by crossing 
the wire occasionally are twelve to fifteen inches 
in diameter, so as effectually to support the 
shoots of the climbing roses. 

This walk, in the course of a year or two, 
will be between two upright walls of * De- 
corated Eoses,' and I can scarcely imagine any- 
thing in rose culture more beautiful. It must 
be home id mind that no arches, unless some 
£fteen feet apart^ and no axcbed covem^^ Ta»s^ 
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be placed over a rose-walk or avenue of this de- 
scription, for the finer kinds of roses require all 
the light and air they can have. 

For pillars, banks, coverings for walks, and 
every &ncy that can enter into the mind of a 
rose lover, these budded climbing roses are 
adapted, and they will well reward the ingenuity 
of a clever rose gardener ; in many cases super- 
seding the use of standards, which are for a great 
portion of the year so very ugly. 

The ' how to do ' these roses is very simple. If 
very rapid growth be required, the place in which 
they are to be planted should be well stirred to 
a depth of two feet, some manure mixed with the 
earthy and climbing roses of such sorts as Felicite, 
Princesse Louise, Princesse Marie, and Spectabile 
(all varieties of Bosa sempervirens), should be 
planted in November ; if they have strong shoots, 
they may be tied or fastened up to nearly their 
full length ; if not with long and strong shoots, 
they may be cut down to within five inches of their 
bases: they will in the following season make 
shoots from ten to twelve or fifteen feet in length. 
The first shoots that will be fit to bud will be the 
old shoots that were left at full length when they 
were planted ; these may be budded in Jime, and 
the young shoots that are made during the whole 
of the summer may be budded weekly till the end 
of September : the position of each bud must 
be thought of so as to maike ^. "^vitevxi^ x^-i^ 
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artistic and beautiful. As so6n as a bud is in- 
serted, or if two or three buds are placed in the 
same shoot, the end of the shoot must be cut off, 
to within two buds of the topmost inserted bud ; 
the buds may be untied about three weeks after 
insertion, and all the young shoots that break out 
bdow the inserted buds must be rubbed off ; this 
is all that need be done the first season. The 
next season the buds will bloom abundantly, and 
it will only be necessary to destroy all the young 
shoots that break out of the budded branch below 
the buds ; those shoots that break out above the 
inserted buds may be pinched in frequently, the 
budded branch will not then become rigid and 
starved like the stem of a standard rose. 

In decorating climbing roses, the buds should 
be dotted over the whole surface of the plant. 
Two or three buds in one branch will be found 
enough, and care must be taken not to bud every 
branch of the climbing rose ; some must be left 
to grow in their natural, graceful, vigorous 
manner, so that the decorated wall or ^alk has 
not a stumpy appearance like an avenue of stan- 
dard roses. 

Rose lovers wishing to ornament their gardens 
with something quite recherchS in roscrtrees, 
should either with their own hands, or by the 
hands of their gardener, place numerous buds on 
the upper surface of the shoots of dome-shaped 
roses, like the figure given in p. 75. If some 
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twenty or thirty buds of such magnificent roses 
as Senateur Vaise, Grloire de Santenay, General 
Jacqueminot, Cardinal Patrizzi, Due de Bohan, 
Franfois Lacharme, Emperor de Maroc, or, in- 
deed, of any of the brilliant Hybrid Perpetual 
roses, are inserted in the numerous shoots over the 
surface of a large dome-shaped rose-tree in June, 
in September many of them will give fine flowers, 
and the following summer, when they bloom 
simultaneously with the varieties they are budded 
on — say Felicite, Perpetue — the effect will be 
most magnificent. 

Evergreen roses, trained to tall pillars or suf- 
fered to hang in festoons, are capable of most 
fimciful decoration, as buds of very choice kinds 
may be inserted at different points of view, so as 
to have a charming effect. 

Raising Varieties from Seed. 

It is, I fear, almost hopeless to advise raising 
roses of this family from seed ; they are for the 
most part too double, and, the species being a 
native of Italy, I fear that our cloudy skies are by 
far too unfavourable. But how charming would 
be a rose of this family with crimson flowers, and 
a tendency to bloom in autumn — in short, a Per- 
petual Crimson Evergreen rose. To obtain this, 
all lovers of roses ought at least to give the fol- 
lowing experiment a fair trial: — Plant against 

a 



( 
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a south wall in a warm soil Princesse Marie and 
the China Eose Fabvier, also the Bourbon rose 
Gloire de Eosom^ne ; fertilise different flowers of 
the former with the pollen from both these varie- 
ties ; the flowers of Princesse Marie are not quite 
double, and in a very warm and dry season it is 
quite possible that seed may be produced. 



CLIMBING EOSES. 

Division IV. 
THE BOURSAULT ROSE. 

(rosa ALPINA.) 

This is a most distinct group of roses, with long, 
reddish, flexible shoots ; they are not such decided 
climbers as the preceding three divisions, but 
they are excellently well adapted for pillar roses ; 
they owe their origin to the Eosa Alpina, a single 
red rose, a native of the Alps, and also of the hills 
in the south of France. M. Boursault, formerly 
a great Parisian Eose-amateur, gave his name to 
the group, by the first double variety, the Eed 
being named after him. Blush, or Boursault 
Florida, Calypso, White Boursault, Bengale Flo- 
rida, Eose de Lisle, &c., for it is known by all 
these names^ is a pale blush and very vigorous- 
^rowing pillar rose. Crimson, or Am'a.dA^, \& ^"&o 
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a rerjr fine pQhar VMth ; iu cliusuers <>f W^ d&ep 
parfde and erimKa flcnren are ii^rliiL^d u» be; 
pendnlnm, eoiiiieK|w»tlT tln&j b^r^ -^ &u.^ efh^A 
when on a tall pillar, aisid ai^ a p»«dul<>u^ «^^J>da^d 
it is quite tinri vailed. Gnurili^ !« a hrbhl oi tlie 
most vigoroiui grovth ib good ^wLe, ofteD making 
shoots ten to twelve* feet loog iu on^ m^^/^d ; un- 
like the other varietiet^ of this diviii'iXt, iu shoots 
are covered with thorns. Xothing can be more 
graceful than the luxuriant foliage of this plant ; 
it has also finely-cupped flowers of the uija. vivid 
rose colour, and must be reckon^ a beautiful 
and desirable rose. Inermis, or Boursault Pleine, 
is a pretty variety, with flowers of a bright red, 
and a fine and luxuriant grower. The red Bour- 
sault is our oldest variety, and though only semi- 
double, it is distinct, pretty, and still a rose worth 
cultivating. Theite roses require but little pruning 
to be |;rown as pillars ; the crowded spray should 
be cut out, the long shoots shortened to the 
height required. As standard:^ the same treat- 
ment may be punsued ; but if the long shoots are 
left their full length, the tree will be more 
gracefiiL 
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CLIMBING ROSES. 

Division V. 
THE BANKSIAN EOSE. 

(BOSA BANKSIiE.) 

Among the Banksian roses, botanists class Eosa 
laevigata, or sinica, a rose with peculiarly glossy 
foliage, and large single white flowers. This-is a 
native of Georgia, also of Tartary and China, and, 
very probably, is the plant from which the Chinese 
derived our Double Banksian Eoses. Eosa sinica 
is also known as Eosa laevigata and Eosa temata. 
Our popular Double White Banksian Eose is 
almost universally known and admired. It was 
introduced in 1807 ; and very large plants are 
now to be seen in some situations. The flowers 
of the White Banksian Eose have a slight violet- 
like perfume, very agreeable. The Yellow Bank- 
sian Eose was brought to this country in 1827. 
This is a beautiful variety, with scentless straw- 
coloured flowers, a little inclining to bufiF: they 
are, like the flowers of the white, very small and 
double. Both these roses bloom early in May; 
and large plants, covered with their clusters ot 
flowers, have a pretty but most un-rose-like ap- 
pearance. The new Yellow Banksian Eose, 
Jaune Serin, lias larger fllowera ttiau \iXi^ ^x^^i^^xi^^ 
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tod is really a fine and vigorous-growing variety. 
Ilosa Fortuniana, a new white Banksian rose in- 
troduced from China by Mr. Fortune, in 1850, 
gives white flowers very 4ouble, as large as those 
of the Noisette Aimee Vibert. They are very 
fragrant, and the rose is a most desirable variety. 

The Banksian roses are not adapted for pillar 
roses, as they are too tender : they require a wall, 
or very sheltered situation. Their very early 
flowering, also, renders this quite necessary, as 
the spring frosts, in cold exposures, destroy the 
bloom in the bud. They bloom more freely in 
dry than in wet, retentive soils, and they require 
pruning with care, for none of the small and 
twiggy branches should be shortened : but, if the 
plant has a superabundance, some of them may 
be removed. If their branches are shortened, 
they will not bloom, but put forth a profusion of 
strong shoots. , The flowers will be generally 
found in the greatest abundance on these small 
and twiggy branches, which at once points out the 
necessity of their being left on the plant. Often, 
towards the end of summer, large old plants will 
produce immensely thick and strong shoots. 
These should be removed early in autumn, unless 
tliey are wanted to fill up a vacancy on the wall ; 
the upper part of the plant, and its flowering 
twigs, will then not be exhausted by them. 

Banksian roses seldom beat a^^A. \\i \Jci\^ <y^xxs^- 
try; but in the south of Fraiiee ^.lA \x^ ^^^ 
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they produce it in tolerable abundance ; so that 
we may yet expect crimson and other coloured 
roses of this charming family. 



CLIMBING EOSES. 

Division VI. 
HYBRID CLIMBING EOSES. 

These are hardy and strong-growing roses, the 
origin of some of them not well ascertained. 
Among them, Madame d'Arblay, or Wells' White, 
has been till now placed among Eosa semper- 
virens ; but its habit is so difiFerent, and its origin 
so well ascertained, that I have removed it to 
this division : this robust variety was raised from 
seed some years since by Mr. Wells, of Eedleaf, 
near Tonbridge Wells, In strong soils it makes 
the mosD gigantic growth, soon forming a tree or 
a pillar of the largest size: its flowers are very 
double and pretty. The Garland, or Wood's 
Garland, is also a seedling, raised by Mr. Wells, 
of Bedleaf, I believe, from the seed of the Noi- 
sette Eose. Like Madame d'Arblay, this is a 
vigorous grower, producing its flowers in immense 
clusters. They are fragrant, and change from 
white to pink after expansion. 

To Hybrid Climbing Rosea a Nerj smgvAsjt ^xA 
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pretty variety has been added. This 1 have 
raised from Italian seed. It produces abundance 
of flowers in large clusters, of a bright crimson 
scarlet, nearly double, and, what is very rare 
among climbing roses, they are very fragrant. I 
have named this rose ' Sir John Sebright.' Sir 
John was a great admirer of brilliant-coloured 
climbing roses. 

A family of climbing roses has been lately intro- 
duced from North America ; we owe this group 
to Bosa rubifolia, the Bramble-leaved or Prairie 
Rose. A Mr. Feast, nurseryman at Baltimore, 
has been the originator of a few varieties, one of 
which is described as being an autumnal bloomer. 
The Queen of the Prairies is one of the best of these 
roses, producing its flowers, which are rather flat, 
and regularly imbricated, in large clusters ; these 
are of a bright rose-colour, streaked with white ; 
its foliage is large, and habit very robust ; it re- 
quires a very dry season ; many varieties of this 
race have within these few years been introduced 
and advertised under fine-sounding names. I 
will dismiss them at once by saying, they are 
none of them worthy of cultivation. 

Raising Varieties from Seed. 

Amongclimbing roses but few can be found that 
will bear seed in this country, the A.^Ydivt^^^^'^^'^ 
excepted^ from some of which, it is ^x^^J^^ KXsai^ 
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some fine and original climbers may be raised. 
A most desirable object to obtain is a dark crim- 
son Eosa ruga ; this may possibly be accomplished 
by planting that favourite rose with the Ayrshire 
Queen, and fertilising its flowers very carefully 
with those of that dark rose. It is remarkable 
that although these roses are both hybrids from 
species apparently very remote in their affinities, 
yet both of them bear seed, even without being 
fertilised. The Blush Ayrshire, a most abundant 
seed-bearer, may also be planted with the Ayr- 
shire Queen, the Grloire de Eosom^ne^ the Double 
Yellow Briar, Single Crimson Moss, Celina Moss, 
the China Eose Fabvier, and its flowers fertilised 
with the pollen of these roses : if any combina- 
tion can be efiected, pleasing results may reason- 
ably be hoped for. To ' make assurance doubly 
sure,' the anthers of the Ayrshire Eose should be 
removed from some of the flowers with which the 
experiment is tried. 



THE WILD EOSE. 



Among the Summer Eoses in a rose garden, al- 
though it may seem officious, I must remind 
every rose fancier that the Wild Eose is one of 
the prettiest, and for sake of children., whose 
perennial delight in Dog losea is xeix^^i^xi^ lo 
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the amateur blase with cultivated beauty, a 
rose garden should have a waste corner given 
up to a tangle of Wild roses. They are beautiful 
in early summer, and very beautiful again in the 
end of the year, when bright with the autumnal 
wealth 5f the clusters of scarlet heps. Utilitarian 
agriculture is banishing the Wild Eose from our 
hedges, and in a few years its bright pink and 
pearly blossoms will be as rare as the pretty old 
rose, the ' Village Maid.' What prettier sight is 
there than a group of little village maidens with 
their Wild rose decorations, and with what eager 
delight a ramble to gather Wild roses is hailed 
every year by the juniors, even of a rose-loving 
and cultivating family I Let the Wild roses have 
a niche in the garden. 
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PART II. 

THE AUTUMNAL EOSE GARDEN. 



^ To Autumnal Hoses we are much indebted for 
that prolonged season of interest which thip 
'Queen of flowers' now gives. The roses of 
June, however splendid, soon fade ; but some 
Perpetual, or Noisette, or Bourbon roses enrich 
our gardens with their perfume and gay colours, 
till the chills of approaching winter prevent the 
expansion of their flowers. To have roses in 
autumn has from the earliest ages been esteemed 
a luxury ; the Egjrptians cultivated a variety sup- 
posed to be our monthly rose ; and by retarding 
the flowering season, it is presumed, by late 
pruning, they were able to export immense 
quantities of roses to Eome during the early 
winter months, i.e. in November and December. 
Whether the trees were sent full of bloom-buds, 
in pots or cases, or simply the flowers preserved 
in some way, is imcertain. It appears, however, 
that the Eomans soon became adepts in the art 
of cultivating autumnal roses ; for when the Egyp- 
tj'ans sent a magnificent present of roses to 

Domitian, on his birthday, w\i\c\i ^^.'a \,o^^t^^ 
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the middle of November, it excited only laughter 
and disdain among the Bomans. So abundant 
were they then in Bome, that, to quote Martial, 
'In all the streets we inhale the perfumes of 
spring, and see sparkling the fresh garlands of 
flowers ; send us wheat, Egyptians, and we will 
send you roses.' * 

'Let not thy winters, Nile, then irie with ours; 
Go plough, and send us com — we'll send thee flowers/ 

It seems, also, that the Eomans forced flowers 
by means of hot water, in their forcing houses, so 
as to produce roses and lilies in December, for 
Seneca t declaims against these inventions. Mar- 
tial also says, book 12, epigram 127, * That roses, 
formerly only seen in spring, had in his time 
become common during the winter.' If we may 
thus judge from the ancients, our autumnal and 
our winter roses, and even our forcing by hot 
water, which has been thought to be so recent an 
invention, are all of high antiquity ; but, if we 
may credit Pliny and others, the Eomans could 
not approach us in variety. The rose of PaBstum, 
the Rosa bifera alluded to by Virgil,} appears 
to have been the only autumnal rose known. 
This, according to Pliny, bloomed in the spring, 

♦ Martial, book vi. epigram 80. 

t * Non vivunt contra naturam, qui hieme concupiscunt ro- 
sam ? Fomentoque aquarum calentium, et calorum Hpta imita- 
tione, bruma 1/Jium Sorem vemum expi\m\xii\.'i*--^^\^^i.<i:KKL\.'^» 
$ QeorgicB, hook iv, verse 18. 
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and again in the autumn. Many botanists have 
searched for this rose near the ruins of Paestum, 
and other parts of Italy, but no species or variety 
has been found at all approaching to it in cha- 
racter. Our very old Damask Eose, the Eed 
Monthly, not the comparatively new Eose, ' Eose 
a Quatre Saisons' of the French, but the Eed 
Monthly rose of our oldest writers on gardening, 
is probably the rose which was cultivated so ex- 
tensively in Egypt and in Eome for its quality of 
flowering in autumn. I have frequently observed 
the stools * of this variety, when pruned late in 
spring, not only to flower in June and Septem- • 
ber, but also in the latter month to put forth 
branches, which in October were covered with 
flower buds. Now these, owing to our cold rains 
in November, never come to perfection ; but in 
the warm climates of Egypt and Italy, they would 
doubtless bloom abundantly even as late as No- 
vember. Modem gardening has made rapid 
strides in rose culture : and the gorgeous beauty 
of the hybrid Perpetual roses now in existence has 
added a new and ever-increasing delight to the 
dwellers in the civilised quarters of this old world. 
Year by year varieties appear which can hardly 
be surpassed, and which should be slowly and ju- 
diciously added and ranked as standards of ex- 
cellence — chiefs of the rose-world. Our varieties 

* These are old plants used for layenii^, atA %;c^ cv& dawn 
<*lo8ely erery season. 
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of autumnal roses are already almost inniune*- 
rable; and among them are the most fragrant 
and beautiful roses known. 



THE PERPETUAL MOSS EOSE. 

A RACE of moss roses has within these few years 
sprung up, and is likely to be veiy interesting. 
They are not abundant autumnal bloomers, but 
still they do bloom under good culture. Per- 
petuelle Mauget, a rose raised at Orleans some 
years ago, is a very pretty rose, but it is a most 
delicate grower: budded on the rose Felicite 
Perpetue it may, perhaps, be made to do better. 
Its flowers are very double, well shaped, and of a 
nice bright rose-colour. The Perpetual White 
Moss Rose is one of the oldest varieties in this 
group, and was originated in France about thirty 
years since ; this is a variety of the White Monthly 
Damask Rose; it blooms in large clusters in 
autumn ; its flowers are small and very fragrant : 
it is useful to form a bed on its own roots. 

General Drouet has semi-double flowers of a 
bright crimson, and is a vigorous-growing variety. 

Recently some new and desirable roses of this 
family have been introduced, one of the finest 
of which is Madame Ory; this, witk ^ d^'jcs^ 
ajid rather compact nat\ire, \iaa ^o^et^ QflTi\<i^^^>3x^ 
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gize, of rather a deep rose-colour, nicely cupped 
and very double ; it blooms very freely in autumn, 
and has the delicious perfume of the Old Moss 
Eose : it is by far one of the most charming roses 
of this group. 

Salet is also a variety, of much more vigorous 
growth than the preceding, often making shoots 
three feet in length; its flowers are of a pale 
rose, of medium size, and very sweet : it blooms 
freely in autumn. 

There are many other varieties of this family 
in the rose catalogues, but none equal to Madame 
Ory in beauty and fragrance of her flowers, and 
none to be compared with Salet for the beauty of 
its buds; in September, its flowers are not perfect 
when open, but its buds are fragrant as those of 
the old Moss Eose in June. So let us dismiss 
our new friends with a hope and certain antici- 
pation of much ultimate improvement in variety 
of colour and tendency to give us moss roses in 
autumn. The culture of tbese hybrid moss roses 
should be the same as that of the Hybrid Per- 
petuals, but to ensure their blooming freely in 
autumn, they should be lifted, and replanted* with 
some fresh compost annually in November. 
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THE PEEPETUAL DAMASK EOSE. 

{Rosier Damas afieura perpHuellea.) 

This division has as much variety in its origin 
as in its appearance ; it would^ indeed, be a difiB- 
cult task to trace the parentage of some of the 
justly esteemed varieties of this family. Oiu* old 
red and white monthly roses have, no doubt, con- 
tributed their share of sweet assistance ; for, in 
many of them the powerful fragrance of these 
two very old damask roses is apparent, and no 
perfume can be more pleasing. 

As an old rose lover, one feels regret that these 
once imique and charming autumnal roses must 
pass away. In fragrance, they are equalled by 
our next group, and in freedom of blooming in 
autumn, brilliancy of colour, vigorous growth, 
and, in short, perfection of all that a rose can be. 
Hybrid Perpetual Eoses infinitely surpass the 
varieties of this once interesting family. It is, 
however, quite fit and proper that their history 
should be given here, or our New Zealanders, 
A.D. 2500, may be at a loss to know what roses we 
cultivated in the middle of the nineteenth century. 
I record their qualities with a sentimental sigh 
worthy of a young lady who has finished reading 
her first novel. 

Bernard is a most beautiful to&ft, m\Xi t^SOsnrx 
small Rowers; but these are Nerj ^lOxM^^^ ^sA 
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finely shaped, of a delicate pink tinted with 
salnaon, and very fragrant. This rose will flourish 
better on the Manetti stock than on the Dog 
Rose : it is a most desirable rose. 

The Crimson Perpetual, Eose du Roi, or Lee's 
Crimson Perpetual, deserves a few extra words of 
comment. This fine rose was raised from seed, 
in 1812, in the gardens of the palace of Saint 
Cloud, then under the direction of Le Comte 
Lelieur, and named Eose du Eoi ; owing, I sup- 
pose, to Louis XVIII. soon after that time being 
restored, and presenting an opportunity for the 
Court gardeners to show their loyalty : it is not 
recorded that its name was changed during the 
hundred days to Eose de FEmpereurl It is 
asserted that it was raised from the Eosa Port- 
landica, a semi-double bright-coloured rose, much 
like the rose known in this country as the Scarlet 
Four Seasons, or Eosa Paestana ; which, Eustace 
tells us, in his Classical Tour, grows among the 
ruins of Psestum, enlivening them with its bril-- 
liant autumnal flowers. This proves to be a 
traveller's tale. 

In France the Crimson Perpetual bears seed 
abundantly, but its produce are, for the most part, 
varieties partaking largely of Eosa gallica ; it is, 
however, like our old and excellent Provence Eose, 
liable to sport ; in this way it produced the Eose 
Bernard; and more recently a good variety has 
been originated in the same xnaMiet •, "WV ^^^ 
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most good roses, it has more than one name. 
Bose du Eoi k fleurs pourpres is its legitimate 
appellation. A cultivator in France, un pev, 
charlatan^ named it Mogador, soon after the 
French victory over the Moors. It has proved, 
indeed, a STiperb rose ; colour, brilliant crimson, 
slightly shaded with purple : shape, cupped and 
el^ant: its flowers are, perhaps, a little more 
double than those of its parent ; and its habit is 
more robust. Laurence de Montmorency is a 
good rose; flowers, very large, cupped, finely 
shaped, and very double ; colour, deep rosy pink, 
tinted with lilac. I observe that its foliage has 
lost the downy appearance of the Damask rose ; 
thus showing its departure from the habits of 
this family ; another remove, and it would have 
been placed with justice among the Hybrid Per- 
petuals. Madame Thelier is a delicate and pretty 
rose; colour, pink; flowers, middle-sized; habit, 
rather delicate. 

Celina Dubos, a white, or nearly white, rose of 
this group, is really worthy of attention, both from 
its origin and quality. It is said to have been 
originated from a sporting branch of the Crimson 
Perpetual; its flowers are well shaped, very 
durable, and highly fragrant. 

Culture and Pruning. 

As the cultnre of this claaa oi lo^e^ \& ^ ^x^- 
sent but imperfectly understood,! ^"taSN. ^^""^^ 
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result of my experience as to their cultivation, with 
suggestions to be acted upon according to cir- 
cumstances. One peculiar feature they nearly all 
possess — a reluctance to root when layered ; con- 
sequently, Perpetual Damask Boses, on their own 
roots, will always be scarce : when it is possible 
to procure them, they will be found to flourish 
much better on dry poor soils than when budded, 
as at present. These roses require a superabun- 
dant quantity of food: it is therefore perfectly 
ridiculous to plant them on dry lawns, to suffer 
the grass to grow close up to their stems, and 
not to give them a particle of manure for years. 
Under these circumstances, the best varieties, 
even the Eose du Eoi, will scarcely ever give a 
second series of flowers. To remedy the inimical 
nature of dry soils to this class of roses, an annual 
application of manure on the surface of the soil is 
quite necessary. The ground must not be dug, 
but lightly pricked over with a fork in November; 
after which, some manure must be laid on, about 
two or three inches in depth, which ought not to 
be disturbed, except to clean with the hoe and 
rake, till the following autumn. This, in some 
situations, in the spring months, will be unsightly: 
in such cases, cover with some nice green moss, 
as directed in the culture of Hybrid China Eoses. 
I have said that this treatment is applicable to 
dry poor soih; but even in good rose soils it is 
almost necessary ; for it m\\ gvve svxcScv \xicteajefiA 
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vigour, and such a prolongation of the flowering 
season, as amply to repay the labour bestowed. 
If the soil be prepared, as directed, they will twice 
in the year require pruning : in November, when 
the beds are dressed^ and again in the beginning 
of June. In the November pruning, cut oflf from 
every shoot of the preceding summer's growth 
about two-thirds its length ; if they are crowded,, 
remove some of them entirely* If this autunmal 
pruning is attended to, there will be, early in 
June, the following summer, a vast number of 
luxuriant shoots, each crowned with a cluster of 
buds. Now, as June roses are^ always abundant, 
a little sacrifice must be made to ensure a fine 
autumnal bloom ; therefore, leave only half the 
number of shoots to bring forth their summer 
flowers, the remainder shorten to about half their 
length. Each shortened branch will soon put 
forth buds; and in August and September the 
plants will again be covered with flowers. In 
cultivating Perpetual Eoses of all classes, the 
faded flowers ought inmiediately to be removed ; 
for in autumn the petals do not fall oflf readily,, 
but lose their colour and remain on the plant, to 
the injury of the forthcoming buds. Though I 
have reconmiended them to be grown on their 
own roots, in dry soils, yet, on account of the 
autumnal rains dashing the dirt upon their flowers 
when close to the ground, ^liete^ax \\i \& ^cs^^s^^^ 
to make budded roses graN?, ^«^ qvx^cj^ *^ ^^^^ 

h2 
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preferred ; for, on stems from one to two feet in 
height, the flowers will not be soiled ; they are 
also brought near to the eye, and the plant forms 
a neat and pretty object. 

The Crimson, and, indeed, nearly all the Per- 

petuals, force admirably ; for this purpose, it is 

better to graft or bud them on the Manetti Rose, 

as it is so easily excited. Those who wish for the 

luxury of forced roses, at a trifling cost, may have 

them by pursuing the fallowing simple method : 

— Take a common garden frame, large or small, 

according to the number of roses wanted ; raise 

it on some posts, so 'that the bottom edge will be 

about three feet from the ground at the back of 

the frame, and two feet in front, sloping to the 

south. If it is two feet deep, this will give a 

depth of five feet under the lights, at the back of 

the frame, which will admit roses on little stems 

as well as dwarfs. Grafted or budded plants of 

any of the Perpetual Roses should be potted in 

October, in a rich compost of equal portions of 

rotten dung and loam, in pots about eight inches 

deep, and seven inches over, and plunged in the 

soil at bottom. The air in the frame may be 

heated by linings of hot dung ; but care must be 

taken that the dung be turned over two or three 

times before it is used, otherwise the rank and 

noxious steam will kill the young and tender 

shoots; but the hazard of this may be avoided by 

building a wall of turf, three inciieia \i5Qick, ^xota. 
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the ground to the bottom edge of the frame. This 
will admit the heat through it, and excludie the 
steam. The Perpetual Eoses, thus made to bloom 
early, are really beautiful. They may also be 
forced in any description of forcing-houses with 
success. It will at once give an idea how desi- 
rable these roses are, when it is stated that, by 
retarding and forcing, they may be made to bloom 
for eight months in the year. 

Perpetual Damask Eoses do not bear seed in 
this country freely ; but Mogador may be planted 
near and fertilised with the Common Bourbon. 
An attempt to obtain a mossy Crimson Perpetual 
might be made by planting and fertilising the 
Crimson Perpetual with the Single Crimson Moss. 
In the cultivation of roses and many other gar- 
dening operations, we must never really despair.. 



THE HYBEID PEEPETUAL EOSE. 

{Rosier Hybride ReTnontanU) 

This class now surpasses all others in beautiful 
roses. In p. 30 is given the origin of Hybrid 
China Eoses, which, it is well known, bloom but 
once in the season. Some of these hybrids or 
mules, unlike many plants o£ Wie ^^sxi'^ ^'sssOTi:^ 
tiony bear seed freely. TTneae fet\»V\fc n^sasN^^^ 
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have been crossed with diflFerent varieties of China 
and Bourbon Boses. From seed thus produced 
we have gained a new race of autumnal roses, 
bearing abundance of flowers during the whole of 
the summer and autumn, and now called Hybrid 
Perpetuals. Certainly a more beautiful and in- 
teresting class of roses does not exist ; their flowers 
are large, very double, most fragrant, and pro- 
duced till the end of October. Their habit is 
robust and vigorous in a remarkable degree ; and, 
above all, they are perfectly hardy, and will grow 
well in any climate in Great Britain, however 
far north ; but caution will be required in select- 
ing varieties for cold and damp localities, as those 
only that open their flowers freely should be 
planted. Some that are fine roses in a dry 
southern climate, and also when forced, in a 
moist climate will seldom or never open their 
flowers. 

It is difficult to estimate at its full value the 
great advance made in the few years since Mon- 
sieur Laflfay gave his seedling perpetual Madame 
Laffay to the rose world. The extraordinary bril- 
liance of the dark crimson roses developed since 
their progenitor. General Jacqueminot, appeared, 
is nearly incredible ; and this development con- 
tains abundant evidence that the limit of excel- 
lence in form and colour has not yet been reached. 
The classes from which the future triumphs of 
rose excellence are to be won are t\ie li^VxrA^et- 
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petual and TeanBcented. So magnificent are 
many of the new roses in these families, that to 
see them is an education, and the memory of their 
beauties an ever-present delight. The true ro- 
sarian is never blas6 ; he has no regrets for his 
faded friends. They remain with him during the 
dreiuy months of winter, and his fancy is stimu- 
lated by the knowledge that, by his care during 
their repose, they will reappear in the same 
beauty to gladden his eyes and reward him for 
his pains. 

The esteem these roses are now held in has 
led, as usual, to abuse. We are overburdened 
with varieties. Some cultivators enumerate nearly 
300, divided into groups, having ^affinities and 
characteristics.' These groups only tend to con- 
fuse the amateur, and are really of no use and no 
guide, they cannot be planted in the same group 
with propriety. The French cultivators have 
carried this division into ^ groups ' to excess ; but 
it appears to me, and this has always been my 
opinion, that we cannot simplify enough the 
classification of roses. One division, headed 
Hybrid Perpetual Roses, ought to include all 
from their origin deserving that name ; and those 
that diverge from the general characters of the 
family, in being very dwarf or otherwise very 
different, may have their characters attached to 
their names. 

I can only give here thetiame^ oi ^i^c^ oilSicvfc 
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most choice in this class: and those described, 
whether old or new varieties, may be depended 
upon as admissible into the choicest collections. 
I shall describe them in groups according to the 
colours of their flowers, commencing with 



Dark Crimson. 

It has always been a curious fact in rose cul- 
ture, that dark, almost black, roses have either 
been semi-double or ill-shapen, so that it is only 
within very recent times we have received va- 
rieties with flowers large, full, and tolerably 
shaped ; still, we ought not to give up the cul- 
ture of Empereur de Maroc : its flowers are very 
double — not large — and its petals slightly re- 
flexed. It forms a pillar rose of much beauty — 
its flowers are so rich and deep in their colouring. 
Duke of Wellington, Prince Camille de Eohan, 
Eubens, and Xavier Olibo, are dark roses shaded 
with purple; their flowers are full sized, and 
very double and eflfective. 



Crimson and Scarlet. 

There are many shades of this colour in the 

roses of this family, depending for their brilliancy 

much upon climate, season, and aituaUoia.. kaiovi^ 
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the most brilliant is the well-known Geant des 
Eatailles, now old and almost forgotten, the most 
bright and brilliant of all roses, and at the same 
time one of the most hardy and free-growing. 
No rose, of late years, has been so popular. As 
an instance of this I may mention that^ in the 
autmnn of 1849, 8000 standards and dwarfs of 
this variety were dispersed over the whole face of 
the country from this place. 

This beautiful and favourite rose is the parent 
of a numerous family, every member of which, 
when first ushered into the rose world, has 
been pronounced more beautiful than its far- 
famed parent; after a time, however, most of 
these promising children have settled down into 
esteemed members of the Geant family, but have 
not totally eclipsed their parent. 

In enumerating the fine roses of this range 
of colour, one is almost bewildered, so numerous 
are they. It would seem, when one sees a fine 
flower of Senateur Vaisse just on the point of ex- 
panding, that no rose, or indeed no flower, can 
be more brilliant, more beautiful ; yet I have 
sometimes bent over Gloire de Santenay, and 
thought it still more so : the flowers of both are 
so perfect in shape, so brilliant, and so exceed- 
ingly beautiful. Charles Lefebvre, Franjois 
Lacharme, Alphonse Damaizin, Due de Bohan, 
Maurice Bemardin, Professor Koclv^ MaAaxfi^^ 
Jjulie Daraiiy Olivier Delliomiiie, Kl&t^^ C^^^Tsii^^ 
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Le Rhone, Lord Macaulay, Antoine Ducher, 
Baronne Adolphe de Bothschild, Comtesse d'Ox- 
ford, Dr. Andry, Duke of Edinburgh, Fisher 
Holmes, Louis Van Houtte, Mademoiselle Annie 
Wood, Marie Baumann, Vainqueur de Goliath, 
Lord Clyde, La Rosi^re, Monsieur E. G. Teas, 
Reynolds Hole, Baron de Bonstetten, Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, Ferdinand de Lesseps, Dr. Hooker, 
Duke of Connaught, Colonel de Gransal, and 
Richard Wallace, form a perfect galaxy of' rose 
beauty. I cannot see the possibility of surpass- 
ing the above by new varieties, and yet they 
come, or pretend to come, every season from 
France. Every spring some fine new varieties are 
ushered into the rose world of England, and some 
thousands of francs have been sent over to our 
neighbours in exchange for a host of new names, 
to be added to the rose catalogues of the day, so 
as to perplex both buyers and sellers. This in- 
cessant introduction of novelties without novelty 
is, I fear, bringing rose-cultivation to charlatan- 
ism, which can only be stemmed by the English 
growers being well assured of the qualities of a 
new rose before they recommend it. We must 
not pass over some old friends in this class of 
colour. General Jacqueminot, with its luxuriant 
growth and magnificent clusters of flowers, has 
always been a favourite, and will continue to be 
so^ although its large crimson flowers are not so 
full and perfect in shape as thoae oi ^3afe N^xv^Xk^^ 
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I have enumerated. It is by cultivating such 
free-growing roses as pyramids (see p. 114) that 
their full beauty is brought out. 



Carmine. 

The roses of this range of colour are, perhaps, 
the most chaste and pleasing of all, as their 
flowers are, for the most part, so elegantly shaped. 
Prince Leon is a gem, and is remarkable for its 
vigorous habits and fine foliage. To this now 
old variety we may add Jules Margottin, which, 
taking it all in all — its fine colour, shape, fra- 
grance, robust habit, and freedom of flowering 
during the whole summer and autumn — may be 
pronounced the finest rose known. How grand 
are its early flowers, the personification of our 
old cabbage-rose, with a perfume quite equal, 
and a bright rosy pink colour far more interest- 
ing! 

The following kinds will be found perfect and 
beautiful : — Madame Alice Dureau, Mademoiselle 
Marie Eady, Marquise de Castellane, Paul Neron, 
Ville de Lyon. Charles Margottin, Beauty of 
Waltham, Franjois Michelon, John Hopper, Ma- 
dame Victor Verdier, Madame Boutin, Duchesse 
de Caylus, and Victor Verdier are the ' creme de 
la crfeme ' of this group, and no TO&e:^ e,^\i\iek\sjiss«i 
charming; tbey all, or nearly a5\, \iaN^ ^^\fiiue^- 
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sity of rose colour, if the expression inay be used, 
which is of all colours the most pleasing ; for 
do we not say ' the rosy mom,' ' the rosy hues 
of life,' and employ many other expressions, all 
denoting the invariable charm of this most de- 
lightful of all tints ? 



EOSE-COLOURBD AND PiNK. 

Almost numberless are the roses of this tint, 
so that it is really difficult to select a few that are 
most worthy the attention of every amateur. Our 
old friend La Beine is still, in dry seasons, most 
beautiful and fragrant ; but her daughter, Louise 
Peyronny, is still more so, for, owing to this 
charming rose not being quite so double, it opens 
well in all seasons. The following kinds are 
distinct and very beautiful : — Charles Verdier, 
Josephine de Beauhamais, Monsieur Noman, 
Princess Christian, Franjois Michelon, Madame 
Therese Levet, Edouard Morren, Miss Hassard, 
Mademoiselle Marie Cointet, Marchioness of 
Exeter, Marquise de Gibo, Madame Caillet* 
William Griffiths is remarkable for the elegance 
and perfection of its flowers. Madame Guinoiseau, 
Louise Margottin, and Madame Eugene Verdier 
are all fine first-class roses, and all well worthy of 
a place in a select rose garden. 

Are there yet more gems? Xea, "^e^ T^asxife^*^ 
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and new and fine roses ; for such are most per- 
fect in all that constitutes fine roses. Another 
and another still ; for who can pass by and not 
admire Comtesse de Chabrillan? No roses can 
be more perfect and beautiful ; and yet we may 
add Duchesse de Cambacer^s, a most vigorous 
growing rose, blooming in immense clusters, 
giving flowers with a powerful fragrance. Of all 
the roses in this group, the Comtesse de Cha- 
brillan is the most perfect in shape and delicacy 
of colour, like Senateur Vaisse or Charles Lefebvre 
among crimson roses; it is quite impossible to 
imagine a rose more beautiful. 



Blush and Flesh-coloured. 

Amongst the most desirable varieties in this 
class of colo^jr is Madame Eivers, with flowers 
nearly white : it is a vigorous grower, and appears 
to bloom well in all climates. This was raised at 
Lyons some twenty years since by M. Guillot 
and dedicated to my wife. With this very fine 
rose we may class Madame Vidot, of the same 
exquisite shape, but tinted with delicate pink, so 
as to be wax-like and most beautiful. And then 
we have Baroness Rothschild, Marquise de Morte- 
mart, Thyra Hammerich, Marguerite Dombrain, 
Marguerite de St. Armand, C^'^^ydl ^o»kcv?^\7^^ 
Duchesse de Vallombrosa, Miaa liagcwxi^^^^assifc 
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Lacharme, all roses of delicate colour and rare 
beauty. 

White. 

We have as yet not a long list of roses of this 
desirable colour. Mademoiselle Bonnaire is a 
new and pretty white rose, with its central petals 
delicately tinted with pink. To these we may 
now add some varieties of a new race which have 
been raised from seed at Lyons, the birthplace of 
so many fine roses. These are hybrids, partaking 
of the colour and nature of our fine old Noisette 
Aim^e Vibert. Boule de Neige, Coquette des 
Alpes, and Louise Darzens are the new roses of 
this race ; and although they do not give such 
large and perfect flowers as Madame Rivers or 
Madame Vidot, they are yet very desirable ; their 
habit is distinct, and they bloom freely in large 
clusters. 



Dwarf Hybrid Perpetual Eosbs. 

These are pretty little gems, now almost ex- 
tinct, occupying, in this family, the place of the De 
Meaux and Pompon Roses among the Provence, 
and the Burgundy among the French. There 
seems among roses that have been long under 
cultivation an inclination to produce these pretty 
pigmieB. Theie are but few woitToy oi cvJ^Xxa^^^TA 
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Pompon or Ernestine de Barante, with charming 
light pink flowers, is one of the most distinct. 
Pompon de St. Radegonde, with rather larger 
flowers of a deep crimson ; Vicomtesse de Belle- 
valle, and L6onie Verger, with rose-coloured 
pretty little flowers, are all distinct ; and Pauline 
Bonaparte, with small nicely-shaped flowers of a 
pure white, completes the list. 

These dwarf autumnal roses are rather delicate 
in their habits, and not all adapted for standards. 
In light rich favourable soils, and in a mild cli- 
mate, they would form beautiful edging plants ; 
and, as little pet plants for pot culture, they are 
esteemed by lady amateurs. 



Culture and Pruning. 

All the robust-growing varieties of this family 
form admirable standards, and are particularly 
well adapted for planting in rows by the sides of 
walks, giving them plenty of manure, and the 
necessary culture required by these roses to make 
them bloom freely in autimin — i.e. removing a 
portion of their bloom buds in June ; thus, if 
there are ten clusters of bloom making their ap- 
pearance, cut ofi" five to within about three buds 
of the base of each shoot : these will soon push 
forth, and give fine flowers in Axxgaa^,. C<5^^wsxi^ 
care should be taken to remove m ^e> ^'axsNfc \sissv- 
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ner all the clusters of blooms as soon as they fade. 
Baronne Prevost and a few others are very apt to 
make barren shoots without terminal flowers. As 
soon as this can be ascertained, cut all such shoots 
to within six or eight inches of their base ; they 
will then, in most cases, give fertile branches : in 
short, these roses require much summer pruning 
and attention to make them flower in great per- 
fection in autumn. 

The winter pruning of these roses is best per- 
formed at two or even at three periods: in 
November for those required to bloom early, and 
towards the end of March, or even later, if it is 
wished to retard them : these may be called pecu- 
liar seasons for a special purpose ; but the general 
season should be towards the end of February, if 
the weather be mild. This winter pruning may 
be described in very few words, for nothing is 
more irksome than lengthy pedantic descriptions 
of simple operations : to prune these roses, then, 
in winter, is merely to cut off from each vigorous 
shoot of the preceding summer two-thirds of its 
length, and from those of less vigour three-fourths 
of their length, taking care not to leave too many 
of these shortened shoots, for the tree will then 
become crowded in the sunmier; but after shorten- 
ing them, cut some of them out cleanly, so as to 
« 

leave a nice well-disposed frame to be filled up 
the succeeding summer by beautiful leaves and 
sfy'JI more beautiful flowers. 
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For beds or dwarf trees or bushes, perhaps no 
roses are so admirably adapted. The summer 
thmning and pruning above recommended is 
quite necessary, and they will amply repay any 
extra care. For this kind of culture, however — 
I speak from the firmest convictions, brought on 
by long experience — there is no mode equal to 
the removal system, unless in a soil exceptionally 
suited to the rose. Generally, this may be done 
biennially; but in light, poor, easily exhausted 
soils, it may be done annually : early in November 
is the best period, and the mode very simple : — 
Take up every plant carefully, and shorten any 
long straggling roots to within the compass of the 
usual mass of fibrous roots ; stir the border well 
with Winton Parkes' steel forks to the depth of 
twenty inches, then prune and replant the trees, 
giving to each one or two shovelsful of rotten 
manure and loam, equal parts, if the soil be 
light and sandy ; rotten manure and road sand, if 
it be cold and heavy ; one shovelful will do if the 
trees are removed annually, two will be required 
if they are removed biennially. Standards, when 
they do not flourish and give their flowers in 
autumn, may be treated in the same manner with 
great advantage. 

As pillar roses some of the vigorous-growing 
varieties are highly eligible; they should be 
treated in the same manner as TecoTJ\T£i'ei\A^^ *iwt 
summer pillar ptoses, given in -p, VI \ ^^1 "^"^ 

I 
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cover a pole from six to seven feet high well ; but 
unless in very rich soils they cannot be depended 
upon to form a healthy pillar of greater height. 
Baronne Prevost, Jules Margottin, Duchesse de 
Cambacer^s, Charles Lefebvre, General Jacque- 
minot, John Hopper, Jules Margottin, Madame 
Rivers, Prince Camille de Eohan, Senateur Vaisse, 
Victor Verdier, Empereur de Maroc, Triomphe 
de I'Exposition, are all nice varieties for this 
purpose. 

Pyramidal Hybrid Perpbtuals. 

Standard roses, inartistic and unpicturesque as 
they are, have ' held their own ' for some years. 
It is time that some new rose idea was originated, 
and I hope, ere long, to have standard roses 
spoken of as things of the past — ^like stage-coaches 
and road-waggons. The culture of pyramidal roses 
will require more care and time than the culture 
of standards, which we all know is very simpile ; 
but the rose gardener will be amply compensated 
by such glorious effects as have never yet been 
seen in our rosaries. 

Like all really good gardening ideas, the cul- 
ture of rose pyramids, although requiring more 
time and care than the culture of standard and 
dwarf roses, is still very simple, and may be car- 
ried out hy two methods : — 

The Grsty and most Bimp\eiiiode,\s\i<i\svA>i}5i'b 
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vigorous-growing varieties on strong Manetti rose 
stocks, and training up a single strong shoot from 
the bud to an iron rod about the size of a small 
curtain-rod, to a height of six or seven feet. If 
the soil is favourable, the shoot, if kept clear 
at foot from small shoots, will attain that height 
in one season. The following season, if it has 
attained to the height as above, it should be cut 
oflF to four feet, so as to force it to make shoots at 
its lower part, otherwise it will be bare of shoots 
and flowers, and have the appearance of a low 
standard. As soon as the side shoots have given 
their flowers, and they are commencing to fade, 
all should be shortened with a sharp knife to 
about four inches ; they will then give a second 
and third crop of flowers. The leading shoot in 
the second should be shortened in summer to the 
height of the rod, and it is advisable to pinch in 
May all the shoots at the corner of the pillar to 
two inches, repeating this pinching in June, so 
as to force all the lower shoots on the stem into 
more vigorous growth. The early spring or early 
autumn pruning — the former if the effects of 
winter are dreaded, the latter if early roses are 
desired — is simply to thin out the clusters of side 
shoots if crowded, and with a sharp knife to 
shorten all of them to within four inches of the 
stem. By this method of culture, most beautiful 
pyramidal roses may be formed, iax «v5L^^Tv;st \j^ 
the usual ibroom-headed standatd^. 

1 2 
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The second method is to plant some strong two 
years old Manetti rose stocks in November, in a 
piece of ground well exposed to sun and air. 
The soil should have dressings of manure, and 
be stirred to nearly two feet in depth. In the 
months of July and August of the following year 
they win be in a fit state to bud. They should 
have one bud inserted in each stock close to the 
ground. The sort to be chosen for this preli- 
minary budding is a very old Hybrid China Eose 
called Madame Pisaroni, a rose with a most 
vigorous and robust habit, which, budded in 
strong Manetti stocks, will often m^ke shoots 
from six to seven feet in length, and stout and 
robust in proportion. In the month of February 
following, the stocks in which are live buds should 
be aU cut down to within six inches of the bud. 
In May the buds will begin to shoot vigorously ; 
if there are more shoots than one from each bud, 
they must be removed, leaving only one, which in 
June should be supported with a slight stake, or 
the wind may displace it. By the end. of August 
this shoot ought to be from five to six feet in 
height, and is then in a proper state for budding 
to form a pyramid. Some of the most free- 
growing and beautiful of the Hybrid Perpetual 
Eoses should be selected and budded on these 
stems in the following manner : — Commence 
about nine inches from tbe ground, inserting one 
bud ; then on the opposite side oi V^aa ^wik, ^tA 
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at the tame distance from the lower bud, inxert 
another ; and then at the Hame distance another 
and another, so that buds are on all sides of the 
tree up to about five feet in height, which, in the 




i^:^egate, may amount to nine buds. Yon wiil 
thus have formed the foundation of a pyramid 
which should be like the above figure, whicK 
is Bumaned to be a pyramid joat ■piuihvft^^wE^"'** 
Sowen in Jane. 
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I need scarcely add that the shoots from the 
stock must be carefully removed during the 
growing season, so as to throw all its strength 
into the buds. It will also be advisable to pinch 
in the three topmost buds rather severely the 
first season, or they will, to use a common ex- 
pression, draw up the sap too rapidly, and thus 
weaken the lower buds. In the course of a 
year or two magnificent pyramids may thus be 
formed, their stems completely covered with 
foliage, and far surpassing anything yet seen in 
rose culture. I have, as yet, found no rose equal 
in vigour to Madame Pisaroni, although, when 
attention is turned to the subject, other varieties, 
may perhaps be found. If extra strong growth 
be desired, the stem may be suffered to grow two 
seasons before it is budded. 

To those who think the trouble of budding and 
re-budding too much, I may point out a more 
simple method, which I extract from the ' Gar- 
dener's Annual for 1863.' — (Longmans.) 

' Have some dog-rose stocks gathered from 
the woods and hedges in November, December, or 
January. Every stock selected should be of only 
one yeai''s growth, a young shoot of the preceding 
season's growth. They should be planted in a 
deep rich soil, and some manure placed on the 
surface round their stems. In spring and early 
summer the young shoots shoxxld \ife.Temoyed from 
the lower part of their stecas mt\im, sa^l'^^-a^ ^'^'^'^ 
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off the ground, and all the remaining shoots suf- 
fered to grow as they list. In the months of 
July and August they may be budded after 
the following mode : — Take some free-growing 
beautiful Hybrid Perpetual, and place one bud m 
the stem, mind, of your stock about nine inches 
from the ground, and then on the opposite side of 
the stem place another bud, and so on, shifting 
sides to about three, or four, or five feet in height. 
When these buds break out in the following May, 
be sure and pinch in closely the three or four 
buds at the top of the stock, or they will greedily 
drink too much of the precious sap.' A rose- 
lover must imagine the great beauty of such a 
pillar of Jules Margottin, or Charles Lefebvre ; 
if his constitution be not strong, the sight might 
make him ^die of a rose in aromatic pain.' 

The most free-growing kinds, such as Jules 
Margottin, General Jacqueminot, Triomphe de 
I'Exposition, Franfois Lacharme, Alfred de Kouge- 
mont, Madame Clemence Joigneaux, Marechal 
Valliant, Maurice Bemardin, Charles Lefebvre, 
Victor Verdier, Cheshunt Hybrid, and other kinds 
of vigorous habit ; these will form grand pyra- 
mids from six to seven feet in height. For smaller 
pyramids those of more moderate growth may be 
selected. It will scarcely be advisable to bud more 
than one sort on a stem, as no two kinds will be 
found equal in growth, but aa a TCkaX^uet q!1 S»x^<k^ 
varieties of different colours ma^ \ife vaafcx\/eA ^i» ^sb 
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to make a variegated pyramid. Vigorous growing 
Bourbon roses may be employed for pyramids 
and Tea-scented and Noisette roses, as the stock 
is highly favourable to their growth, but they 
should be protected in winter by fern or branches 
of evergreens tied round them. 

Raising Varieties from Seed. 

Eaising new varieties of this family from seed 
presents an extensive field of interest to the 
amateur ; for we have yet to add to our catalogues 
pure white, and yellow, and fawn-coloured Hy- 
brid Perpetuals, and these, I anticipate, will be 
the reward of those who persevere. Monsieur 
Laffay, by persevering through two or three 
generations, obtained a Mossy Hybrid Bourbon 
Kose, and many of the finest varieties described 
in the foregoing pages. This information will, I 
trust, be an incentive to amateurs in this country: 
to illustrate this I may here remark that a yellow 
Ayrshire Kose, now a desideratum, must not be 
expected from the first trial; but probably a 
climbing rose, tinged with yellow or buflf, may be 
the fruit of the first crossing. This variety must 
again be crossed with a yellow rose : the second 
generation will, perhaps, be nearer the end wished 
for. Again, the amateur must bring perseverance 
and skill into action ; and then if, in the third 
g-eneration, a bright yellow c\imbmgTo^^\jfe ^^ 
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tained, its possession will amply repay the labour 
bestowed: but these light gardening operations 
are not labour ; they are a delightful amusement 
to a refined mind, and lead it to reflect on the 
wonderful infinities of nature. 

A large field is still open for the seedling raiser, 
and it will suflSce, without indicating' any par- 
ticular varieties, to point out that a change may 
be produced from any seed raised from the best 
flowers in the rose garden : fertilisation is at all 
times uncertain, although worth trying. Many 
years since I fertilised, as I thought successfully, 
the flowers of red roses with white, but out of 
some hundreds which I flowered I could not 
detect any influence ; the seeds raised from General 
Jacqueminot and Charles Verdier, both varieties 
profuse in seed bearing, produced flowers of 
various shades of colour, but remarkably like the 
parents : one seedling which I thought might 
prove an improvement was as much like the 
Comtesse d'Oxford, as one twin is like another. 
The seedling raiser will be sure to gain many 
good sorts, as the seedlings must have passed 
through many generations, and have to a certain 
extent become fixed in their special characteristics; 
in any case, the plants being on their own roots 
are sure to be desirable additions to the garden. 
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THE BOUEBON EOSE. 
(bosa boubboniana.) 

A 

Rosier de rile Bourbon. 

It is now, perhaps, about fifty years since that a . 
beautiful semi-double rose, with brilliant rose- 
coloured flowers, prominent buds, and nearly 
evergreen foliage, made its appearance in this 
country under the name of 'L'lle de Bourbon 
Eose,' said to have been imported from the Mau- 
ritius to France in 1822, by M. Noisette. It 
attracted attention by its peculiar habit, but more 
particularly by its abundant autumnal flowering ; 
still, such was the lukewarmness of English rose 
amateiurs, that no attempts were made to improve 
this pretty, imperfect rose, by raising seedlings 
from it, though it bore seed in large quantities. 
This pleasing task has been left to our rose-loving 
neighbours the French, who have been very in- 
dustrious, and, as a matter of course, have origi- 
nated some very beautiful and striking varieties, 
and also, as usual in such cases, have given us 
rather too many distinct and fine-sounding names 
attached to flowers without distinctive characters. 
In a little time we shall be able to rectify this 
very common floricultural error. Many fables 
have been told by the French respecting the 
origin of this rose. The m.08t ^eiifit^W.^ T^Ciei^Ted 
version of one of these is, t\ia\, a Yte^T^cXi t^ssn^ 
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officer was requested by the widow of a Monsieur 
Edouard, residing in the island, to find, on his 
voyage to India, some rare rose, and that, on his 
return to L'lle de Bourbon, he brought with him 
this rose, which she planted on her husband's 
grave : it was then called Eose Edouard, and sent 
to France as ' Eose de L'lle de Bourbon.' This 
is pretty enough, but entirely devoid of truth. 
Monsieur Breon, a French botanist, gives the fol- 
lowing accoimt, for the truth of which he vouches : 
— ' At the Isle of Bourbon the inhabitants gene- 
rally inclose their land with hedges made of two 
rows of roses, one row of the Common China Eose, 
the other of the Eed Four-Seasons. Monsieur 
Perichon, a proprietor at Saint Benoist, in the 
Isle, in planting one of these hedges, found 
amongst his young plants one very different from 
the other in its shoots and foliage. This induced 
him to plant it in his garden. It flowered the 
following year ; and, as he anticipated, proved to 
be of quite a new race, and differing much from 
the above two roses, which at that time were the 
only sorts known in the island. Monsieur Breon 
arrived at Bourbon in 1817, as botanical traveller 
for the Government of France, and curator of the 
Botanical and Neutralisation Garden there. He 
propagated this rose very largely, and sent plants 
and seeds of it, in 1822, to Monsieur Jacques^* 

* Whence the name often given U) titift Coxmclwi^'^k^'^"^^^'^'^ 
of * Bourbon Jacques.* 
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gardener at the Chateau de Neiiilly, near Paris, 
who distributed them among the rose cultivators 
of France.' M. Breon named it ' Eose de L'lle 
de Bourbon ; ' and is convinced that it is a hybrid 
from one of the above roses, and a native of the 
island. Owing to the original being ^ hybrid, 
the roses of this family vary much in their cha- 
racters ; most of them form compact bushes, and 
are nicely adapted for rose beds ; others are so 
vigorous as to be eligible only for pillar and wall 
roses. The varieties, as in the preceding family, 
are by far too niunerous ; a selection divided into 
groups of colour will, I think, give all that my 
readers require. 

EOSE-COLOURED. 

In this group are some roses of the most perfect 
and elegant shape it is possible to conceive. In 
this opinion all will concur who have seen the fol- 
lowing varieties : Louise Odier, Catherine Guillot, 
and Module de Perfection ; they differ slightly in 
shades of colour, but in shape they are all models 
of perfection, and should be in every rosery. 
Bouquet de Flore is an old variety, robust and 
hardy, blooming freely in autumn. 

Blush and Flesh-coloured. 

There is a peculiar silvery bluab appertaining 
^o some Bourbon Hoses, very TeiQa.Tka\A.^ «kA 
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pleasing. Comtesse de Barbantane is of this 
delicate colour : but the rose of this group is 
Souvenir de la Malmaison, now an old variety, 
but as yet unrivalled in its noble flowers, so deli- 
cate in colour and so truly beautiful. 

White and Fawn-coloured. 

Only one really good White Bourbon Eose 
exists at present, an old favourite, and deservedly 
so, Acidalie. Who that has seen this beautiful 
rose in fine calm weather in September, has been 
able to withhold intense admiration ? Its large 
globular, finely-shaped flowers of the purest white, 
delicately tinted with purplish rose, seem always 
to be drooping with beauty. It is indeed unique 
and charming. The Queen of the Bourbons, 
with rosy, fawn-coloured flowers, is also quite 
distinct in its colouring, and well worthy of 
cultivation. 

There are a few Bourbon Eoses, of remarkably 
vigorous habits, scarcely adapted for planting in 
beds, as are all those above described, — such are 
Louise Odier, almost equal to Coupe d'Hebe in 
the shape of its bright rose-coloured flowers; 
and Souvenir de la Malmaison, are vigorous- 
growing roses, and amongst the finest for pillar 
roses. They will require the treatment recom- 
mended for summer pillar TO«»e^ m ^.'iTl. "^^-^ 
Jjgbt soils, these Bourbon piW-ai xo^^ ^osa^SiL \^ 
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budded on the Manetti Eose. For deep rich 
soils they will do very well on their own roots, or 
budded on dwarf stocks of the Dog Eose. 

Culture, 

All the varieties noticed in the foregoing pages 
as of moderate growth form beautiful bushes on 
their own roots, or budded on the Manetti or 
Celine stocks ; they are also very beautiful as 
dwarf standards, i.e. on stems from eighteen 
inches to two feet in height, on the Dog Eose, 
and also, as low standards, on stems from three 
to three and a half feet in height ; they cannot be 
cultivated with success on very tall stems ; even 
as low standards, they require high culture. The 
Pillar Bourbon Eoses may be cultivated as tall 
standards with advantage, i.e. on stems about 
four feet high, the usual height of standard roses. 
They cannot be too highly cultivated ; abundance 
of manure water in summer should be given to 
them, and the surface round each stem kept 
covered with moss, or the short grass mown from 
the lawn. For the window gardens, mentioned 
in Gardener's Chronicle, No. XIX., 1846, all the 
varieties of moderate growth and bushy habits will 
be found admirably adapted. These, with their 
rich foliage, beautiful and perfect flowers, and 
ever-blooming habits, need but a passing word of 
recommendation I indeed, all ttie n^tV^^a.^'^ da- 
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scribed in the foregoing paragraphs are most 
desirable for pot culture ; they all force well ; but 
it must be confessed that the Hybrid and Damask 
Perpetuals are most desirable for that purpose, 
on account of the almost unrivalled fragrance of 
their flowers. 

Pruning. 

These roses require but little pruning: towards 
the end of March or beginning of April their 
shoots may be thinned, those that have been 
killed by the winter removed, and long shoots 
shortened to within four or five buds. In sum- 
mer, the ends of the long vigorous shoots that are 
often made by Pillar Bourbons when cultivated 
as standards, should be pinched off, so as to make 
them break into numerous blooming shoots. 

Raising Varieties from Seed. 

It is diflScult to point out roses of this family 
that bear seed freely, except the Common Bour- 
bon ; but Acidalie, planted against a south wall, 
would probably give some seed ; its flowers might 
be fertilised with the pollen of the Tea-scented 
Eose Pactolus. Bouquet de Flore may be planted 
against a south wall, with some of the Hybrid 
Perpetual Eoses, with which it should be care- 
fully fertilised : some interesting varieties ma.^\ii«5k 
expected from seed thus produced. Qjv^^-^ oJl^^^i 
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Bourbons, planted with the Yellow China Eose, 
might possibly give some seeds ; but those would 
not produce true Bourbon Eoses, as the former is 
a hybrid, partaking of the qualities of the Tea- 
scented Eoses. Module de Perfection, planted 
near and fertilised with some white Tea-scented 
Eose, would give seed from which some very deli- 
cate Blush Eoses might be raised ; and Le Flori- 
f^re, fertilised with the Common Bourbon, would 
also probably produce seed worthy of attention. 



THE CHINA EOSE. 

(rosa indica.) 

Rosier Bengale. 

This rose is said by botanists to be a native of 
China, from whence it was introduced to our 
gardens in 1718. Its ever-blooming qualities 
have made it a favourite from the cottage to the 
palace ; and perhaps no plants have contributed so 
much to enliven our cottage walls as the common 
China Eose (Eosa Indica), and the Crimson China 
Eose (Eosa Semperflorens). These roses have 
been and are considered distinct species by bota- 
Dists. hike all other cultivated roses, they sport 
much from, seed ; but the desceu^MiXi^ o^ ^a^OoL 
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may generally be recognised by a close observer. 
The common and its varieties make strong green 
luxuriant shoots, with flowers varying in colour 
from pure white to deep red. The Crimson also 
takes a wide range ; for though its original colour 
is crimson, yet I have reason to believe that the 
pure white, which was raised in Essex, came from 
its seed. There are but few of these roses now 
cultivated, owing to their want of fragrance, the 
Hybrid Perpetuals having superseded them ; still 
they are beautiful roses for small beds, and we 
have not even now any rose more beautiful than 
Cramoisie Sup^rieur; its flowers are so finely 
formed, and its crimson tints so rich. Another 
member of this semperflorens group is Eugene 
Beauhamais ; its colour amaranth, and its flowers 
large and double. Fabvier, with semi-double 
scarlet flowers, exhausts our catalogue of the most 
worthy of these crimson semperflorens roses. 
Clara Sylvain is a pure pearly white rose, which 
forms an admirable contrast to those first described. 
For blush roses we have the yet mirivalled Mrs. 
Bosanquet. Archduke Charles is the best of those 
roses that, when they open, are rose-coloured, and 
yet, in a day or two, if the weather be warm and 
dry, change to dark crimson. I have seen them 
in France nearly black. Madame Breon is a fine 
large rose, with brilliant rose-coloured flowers, 
weU worthy of cultivation; and m ^Jass^^ \«^ 
lines we have exhai:(sted o\ii C^\xi%l^QS«^^^^'^^^ 
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at one time, were our only roses that gave flowers 
constantly in autumn^ and were proportionately 
esteemed. 

Culture. 

In cultivating China Boses but little care is 
required, as most of them are quite hardy. All 
the varieties of Bosa semperflorens are adapted 
for the front edges of beds or clumps, as they are 
of more humble growth than the varieties of the 
Common. It must also be recollected that the 
latter are those alone adapted for standards. The 
varieties of Bosa semperflorens, though they will 
exist for several years on the Dog Bose stock, 
yet do not form ornamental heads, but become 
stinted and diseased ; on the contrary, the varie- 
ties of the China Bose, as standards, particularly 
on short stems two or three feet in height, form 
good heads, swelling and uniting with the stock, 
and giving a mass of bloom from June to 
November ; on tall stems I have not found them 
flourish equally. About the end of March, not 
earlier, the branches of standards will require 
thinning out, and shortening to about half their 
length ; in summer, a constant removal of their 
faded flowers is necessary, and this is all the 
pruning they require. 

China Boses are better adapted than almost any 
other class for forming groups of 8iei^3tx«te ocAgmx^, 
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Thus for beds of white roses, which, let it be 
remembered, will bloom constantly from June till 
October, Clara Sylvain and Madame Bureau are 
beautiful ; the former is the taller grower, and 
should te planted in the centre of the bed ; for 
crimson, take Cramoisie Superieure — ^no other 
variety approaches this in its peculiar richness of 
colour ; for scarlet, Fabvier ; for deep crimson, 
Eugene Beauhamais ; for blush, Mrs. Boeanquet ; 
for a variegated group, changeable as the chame>- 
leon, take Archduke Charlies and Virginie ; for 
rose, Madame Breon. I picture to myself the 
above on a well-kept lawn, their branches pegged 
to the ground so as to cover the entire surface, 
and can scarcely imagine anything more chaste 
and beautiful. All the varieties described in this 
article will be found desirable for pot-culture: 
they are more Lardy, and bloom more abimdantly 
in a lower temperature than the Tea-scented 
Boses, and are thus admirably adapted for the 
' window garden.' 

Raising Varieties from Seed'. 

To succeed in making these roses bear and 
ripen their seeds in this country, a warm dry soil 
and south wall are necessary; or, if the plants 
can be trained to a flued wall, success will be 
more certain. Eugfene BeauYi^inm.^ SaV^js^^NSfe^ 
with Fahvier, would pro\)a\!V5 Y^o^xs^ft^ Si^'^^-'ssi^ 

k2 
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brilliant coloured flowers. Archduke Charles, by 
removing a few of the small central petals just 
before their flowers are expanded, and fertilising 
it with poHen from Fabvier, would give seed ; and 
as the object ought to be in this family to have 
large flowers with brilliant colours and plants of 
hardy robust habits, no better union can be formed. 
China Eoses, if blooming in an airy greenhouse, 
will often produce fine seed ; by fertilising their 
flowers it may probably be insured. In addition, 
therefore, to those planted against a wall, some 
strong plants of the above varieties should be 
planted in the orchard-house, the place above all 
others adapted for seed-bearing roses. 



THE TEA-SCENTED CHINA EOSE. 
(rosa indica odorata.) 

Hosier The. 

The original Eosa odorata, or Blush Tea-scented 
Bose, has long been a favourite. This pretty 
variation of the China Eose was imported into 
England from China in 1810; hence it was sent 
to France, where, in combination with the Yellow 
China or Tea Eose, it has been the fruitful parent 
of all the splendid varieties we now possess. Mr. 
Parkes introduced the yellow NaT\e;\,^ feom CV^Moa. 
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in 1824 ; and even now, though so many fine 
varieties have been raised, but few surpass it in 
the size and beauty of its flowers, semi-double as 
they are : it has but a very slight tea-like scent, 
but its offspring have generally a delicious fra- 
grance, which I impute to their hybridisation 
with Eosa odorata. In France the yellow Tea 
Rose is exceedingly popular, and in the summer 
and autumn months hundreds of plants are sold 
in the flower markets of Paris, principally worked 
on little stems or ' demi-tiges.' They are brought 
to market in pots, with their heads partially en- 
veloped in coloured paper in such an elegant and 
effective mode that it is scarcely possible to avoid 
being tempted to give two or three francs for 
such a pretty object. In the fine climate of Italy, 
Tea-scented Eoses bloom in great perfection 
during the autumn : our late autumnal months 
are often too moist and stormy for them ; but in 
August they generally flower in England very 
beautifully. I was much impressed in the autumn 
of 1835 with the effects of climate on these roses ; 
for in a small enclosed garden at Versailles, I saw, 
in September, hundreds of plants of yellow Tea 
Eoses covered with ripe seed and flowers. The 
French cultivators say that it very rarely pro- 
duces a variety worth notice. The culture of Tea- 
scented Eoses is worthy of more attention than it 
receives, for surely no class moift ^<e&etN^'^S^o* 'Vsn. 
calm weather J in early autuxMi >3[ifc\:t \^x^ ^^s^^ 
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fragrant flowers are quite unique, and add much 
to the variety and beauty of the autumnal rose 
garden. 

Moir^, a pale flesh-coloured rose, tinted with 
fawn, is very double and fine ; it is one of the 
largest roses of this class. Devoniensis, the only 
Tea-scented Eose ever raised in England, is still 
unrivalled : its creamy white flowers, with their 
delicate rose tint, are always beautiful. Among 
these almost white roses Madame Willermoz is 
very fine ; its flowers are slightly tinted in the 
centre with salmon ; it is one of the most robust 
and hardy of Tea Eoses. Marie Ducher and 
Niphetos are two nearly pure white roses of first- 
rate excellence. Louise de Savoie, a large and 
fine rose, and Narcisse, the latter an improvement 
on Pactolus, are beautiful yellow roses. So far 
we have gone through the shades of colour in 
this class, leaving only that remarkable class of 
which Safrano is the type : the buds of this rose, 
as is well known, are of a deep fawn before expan- 
sion, and then very bfeaaitiful ; but they soon fade 
on opening and lose all their beauty. In this 
class of roses a variety, exhibited in 1853, in 
Paris, raised at Dijon, and called Gloire de Dijon, 
is a great acquisition; its flowers are as large 
and as durable as those of the Bourbon Souvenir 
de la Malmaison, which they much resemble in 
shape; but their colour, nearly as deep as the 
buds of /Safrano, is most stTikmg \ \ta ioWa.^^ \& 
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as thick and large, and its habits as robust as 
those of the above well-known Bourboti Rose, 
and as it opens freely in our climate it is highly 
popular,* 

Souvenir d'Elise Vardon is a creamy white 
rose, tinted with rose, and a good variety always 
beautiful. 

But very few distinct roses of this class have 
been recently introduced, although many n&w 
varieties have. Due de Magenta, and the Presi- 
dent, are, however, good kinds, with very large 
rose-coloured flowers, tinted with fawn. Madame 
Falcot, like Safrano, but deeper in its beautifiil 
fawn-colour, and giving flowers more double, 
is a charming variety. Comtesse Ouvaroff and 
Triomphe de Gruillot, the former rose-coloured, 
the latter pale flesh, nearly white, shaded with 
rose and salmon, are fine and distinct roses, 
remarkably fragrant. 

After waiting many years, we have at last a 
new pure yellow rose of this family not likely to 
be surpassed, still one feels that we must not rest 
till a fragrant yellow rose of this group is raised 
equal in intensity of colour and in perfection of 
shape to the Double Yellow Eose (Rosa sulfurea), 
which may be seen in such abundance in the 
markets of Florence in May. 

The rose to which I allude is Marshal Niel, 

* I have very recently leamod V]bai\. \\> «acc^«^ ^-tXartsJc^^si. 
be north, and that near Abeide©ik\t\iaA\AoOTSi<^\s«8«^^ 
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wliich in certainly a most brilliant and beantifiil 
variety, more brilliant even than the Noiaette 
(Moth of Gold, but not quite so full of petals and 
NO ((lobular in shape. There is no doubt bat tiiat 
thin fino rose will prove as hardy as other mem- 
bftrs c)f the (proup, and it will well repay for good 
cnilturo. The most robust and showy trees of this 
roN4) are fonnod by first budding Gloire de Dijon 
an a dwarf on the Manetti, and in July the 
following year, when it has made a vigorous 
Nhoot, to bud on the lower part of this shoot the 
MiirHhal Niol. It is now some years since this was 
invnuUtd by my son ; its practice is now general, 
aTtcl thn plantH thus produced are marvels of cul- 
turo. Othor kinds of Tea Boses may be much 
improved by this method of culture, called by 
gardenarH double budding, or * double working,' 
and not only Tea Boses but Hybrid Perpetuals. 
This simple method will one day be under- 
stood. 

There are several varieties of Tea-scented Boses 
of quite recent introduction. All are of interest, 
for there is something in a Tea-scented Bose 
very fascinating ; there are some^ however, that 
require special notice. Among them are Bouton 
d'Or, Jean Fernet and La Jonquille, fine yellow 
roses, Belle Lyonnaise, lemon colour, Madame 
Levet, yellow and salmon ; both the latter seed- 
lings from Gloire de Dijon. Madame Margottin, 
tAe most neat and beautiful oi ^^Worw TQi^<e»« 
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Monsieur Futado, of a fine sulphur, and Rubens, 
delicate pink and fawn. Duchess of Edinburgh 
is a beautiful rose colour, Madame Trie, much 
like Gloire de Dijon, is a very pretty variety, dif- 
fering from its parent in foliage and growth. 
Catherine Mermet a charming rose, Hortensia 
white, shaded with yellow, Madame Damaizin 
large, full, and globular, salmon pink in centre, 
tinged with creamy yellow on the outer petals, 
Madame Gaillard, deep salmon pink shaded with 
fietwn Adrienne, Christolphe, Madame Ducher a 
full flower, buff pink Letty Coles ; are all sorts 
worthy of cultivation, although individually they 
may not appear to differ much in colour, in a 
bouquet the various shades of colour harmonise 
when collected, and add greatly to the charm 
of the most charming of all bouquets — Tea roses 
when opening. We must not pass over a very 
peculiar English rose, the Climbing Devo- 
niensis, a distinct variety in habit, which 
was propagated from a vigorous shoot of the 
old sort, and what is called a sport. Its 
flowers are of the same size and fragrance as its 
parent, but its vigour is quite extraordinary, as it 
makes shoots in one season from fifteen to eighteen 
feet in length, so that it forms a fine pillar rose ; 
the second season every bud on these long shoots 
puts forth a cluster of flowers. 
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Ctdture* 

As thene interesting roses require more care in 
their culture in the open air than any yet de- 
scribed, I will endeavour to give the most explicit 
directions I am able, so as to insure at least a 
chance of success. One most essential rule must 
be observed in all moist soils and situations: 
when grown on their own roots in moist soils 
they mvM have -a raised border in some warm 
and sheltered plaice. This may be made with 
flints or pieces of rock in the shape of a detached 
rock border ; or a four-inch cemented brick wall, 
one foot or eighteen inches high, may be built on 
the southern front of a wall, thick hedge, or 
wooden fence, at a distance so as to allow the 
border to be two feet wide: the earth of this 
border must be removed to eighteen inches in 
depth, nine inches filled up with pieces of bricks, 
tiles, stones, or lime rubbish: on this, place a 
layer of compost, half loam or garden mould, and 
half rotten dung, well mixed, to which add some 
river or white pit sand: this layer of mould 
ought to be a foot thick or more, so as to allow 
for its settling : the plants may be planted about 
two feet apart. In severe frosty weather, in the 
dead of winter (you need not begin till December), 
protect them with green fuize or ^hin branches, 
or any kind of light spray ttiat m\\ «Aicl\\. V5aa ^ax 
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and yet keep off the violence of severe frost. I 
have found the branches of furze the best of all 
protectors. With this treatment they will seldom 
receive any injury from our severest winters, and 
they will bloom in great perfection all summer. 
This is the cultiure they require if grown as low 
dwarfs on their own roots : but perhaps the most 
eligible mode for the amateur is, to grow them 
budded or grafted on low stems or dwarf stand- 
ards of the Dog Rose ; they may be then arranged 
in the beds of any flower garden, and graduate in 
height so as to form a bank of foliage and flowers; 
they Tifhust^ however, have protection, whether 
grown as standards, or dwarf standards, or dwarfs : 
this may be done very effectually by placing over 
each bed flexible rods, their lower ends stuck into 
the earth and their tops tied in the centre so as 
to form an arch, the centre about three feet in 
height ; this should be covered with tiffany about 
the middle of November, which may remain till 
the end of April. Before the tiffany is placed 
over the bed, it will be good practice to cover its 
surface with leaves or moss to about two inches 
in depth : this will keep the soil from being frozen. 
By this simple method Tea-scented Boses may 
be grown in buds on their own roots, or as 
low-budded plants, in exposed situations un- 
favourable to their culture in the open air when 
unprotected. 

Another method is to Temove \JaeaiSsx\3<^^iJsai.'- 
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ber, and lay their roots in the ground near a 
north wall or fence, their "heads resting against 
the wall ; over these a mat should be nailed during 
frost. For forcing or blooming early in spring 
in the ^eenhouse, they form beautiful plants, 
budded on neat stems about one foot in height : 
th^e, if potted in November, give abundance of 
flowers in spring, of a larger size than when 
grown on their own roots. Other modes of pro- 
tection of standards and dwarf standards are, 
either to remove them to some warm shed in 
November, and lay their roots in damp mould, or 
to reduce their heads and give each plant an oiled 
paper cap. This is a mode practised in the north 
of Italy with great success, to protect their tender 
roses and other plants ; and though paper caps 
may not be thought objects of ornament on an 
English lawn, yet the method will be found very 
eligible in many cases. In March, those that have 
been laid in the shed for protection may be re- 
moved to the flower borders, pruning ofiF all 
superfluous and dead shoots ; they will bloom ihe 
following summer in great perfection, and in 
general surpass those that have been suffered to 
remain in the ground without protection. Some 
of the varieties are much more robust and vigor- 
ous than others, and equally beautiful as those of 
more delicate habits : it will therefore be scarcely 
worth while to grow any but what are of known 
hardihood and vigour. I have ipomW^ a\3\* ^Taa 
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of these in my notice ; but time can only make a 
knowledge of their habits more perfect. Budded 
plants of Tearscented Eoses force very well ; they 
do not require to be established one year in pots, 
for if only potted in October or November, and 
forced with a gentle heat in January and Feb- 
ruary, they will bloom finely in March and 
April. The extreme beauty of their foliage and 
flowers will amply repay the attention given to 
them, as they have a peculiar softness and deli- 
cacy of appearance when forced and growing 
luxuriantly. 

Tea Boses on stems, one to two feet in height, 
are most desirable and beautiful plants : these 
may be safely protected by placing to each plant 
three stakes triangularly, sticking them firmly in 
the ground, and over these stretch a piece of 
tiffany. This should be tacked to the stakes with 
small tacks, and brought down within two inches 
of the ground, and will keep the plant in perfect 
health during the winter. By the end of April, 
these protectors may be removed, and the plant 
pruned : this method will supersede the paper 
cap, which is so liable to be destroyed by the 
wind. Standards of these roses succeed well 
against a south or south-east wall; their stems 
should not be more than three feet high. 

To protect the dormant buds of Tea-scented 
Boses the first winter after bwddiu^^ \Xi^ i^^^wvs^s?^ 
new idea, may be piact\«ed. TVi<e^ ^^\^.^^ 
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painted over with collodion three or four or more 
times till a tolerably thick coat is formed. 
This will protect the buds of tender roses from 
the effects of frost in winter and spring, and need 
not be removed, as they will break through it 
in the growing season without any difficulty. 

To have a fine bloom of these roses, or, indeed, 
of any of the Hybrid Perpetuale, Bourbons, or 
China Boses, in pots towards the end of summer 
or autumn, take plants from small pots (those 
struck from cuttings in March or April will do), 
and put them into six-inch, or even eight-inch 
pots, using a compost of light turfy loam and 
rotten manure, equal parts ; to a bushel of the 
compost add half a peck of pounded charcoal, and 
the same quantity of silver-sand ; make a hotbed 
of sufficient strength, — say three to four feet in 
height, of seasoned dung, so that it is not of a 
burning heat, in a sunny exposed situation, and 
on this place the pots : then fill up all interstices 
with sawdust, placing it so as to cover the rims, 
and to lie on the surface of the mould in the pots 
about two inches deep. The pots should have a 
good sound watering before they are thus plunged, 
and have water daily in dry weather ; the bottom 
heat and fiill exposure to the sun and air will give 
the plants a vigour almost beyond belief; this 
very simple mode of culture is as yet almost un- 
knowD. I have circulated among a few friends 
the above directions ; and have no dovifeX* \i)bk3aXHj Vci 
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the hands of skilful gardeners, some extraordinary 
results may be looked for in the production of 
specimens of soft-wooded plants. I may add that, 
when the heat of the bed declines towards the 
middle of July, the pots must be removed, some 
fresh dung added, and the bed re-made, again 
plunging the plants immediately. Towards the 
end of August the roots of the plants must be 
ripened ; the pots must, therefore, be gradually 
lifted out of the sawdust, i.e. for five or six days 
expose them about two inches below their rims ; 
then, after the same lapse of time, a little lower, 
till the whole of the pot is exposed to the sun and 
air; they may be then removed to the green- 
house so as to be sheltered from heavy rain. They 
will bloom well in the autumn, and be in fine 
order for early forcing; if plants are required 
during the smnmer for exhibition, or any other 
purpose, care must always be taken to harden or 
ripen their roots as above before they are removed 
from the hotbed. 

A very excellent method of cultivating these 
beautiful roses is to plant against a wall with 
a warm aspect some vigorous-growing climbing 
roses, and when they are well established, budding 
their branches with the finer varieties ; they then 
bloom in the highest perfection. One of the best 
to form a stock for this purpose is the Banksian 
Bose, Bosa Fortuniana. The \ilajck ^qvssssmS^ 
introduced by Mr. H. C\irUs, aTA %o caSifc^ ^cfo^. 
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the dark colour of its shoots, is also an excellent 
sort for this purpose. 

F^licit^ Perp^tue, the well-known variety of 
Rosa sempervirens, may also be employed. These 
vigorous-growing roses impart their nature to 
the sorts budded on them, and the effect is 
admirable. 

There is perhaps no situation in this country 
in which these charming roses bloom in such high 
perfection as when planted in the borders of an 
orchard-house. 



A Tea-sceifUed Roae-Houae. 

A house for those beautiful roses, to be enjoy- 
able, should be span-roofed — ^glazed with large 
squares of glass, the rafters light, and the roof 
fixed. Its dimensions should be as follows — 
width, 14 feet; height of sides, from 5 to 6 feet; 
height to ridge, from 9 to 10 feet ; it should be 
ventilated at each side by shutters on hinges ; or 
sashes 18 inches wide; no roof ventilation is 
necessary. A nicely-gravelled path, 4 feet wide, 
should occupy the centre, and a border made on 
each side 5 feet wide. Each border will hold 
three rows of rose trees, which should be planted 
so as to form two banks of roses in this manner : 
the back row should be of low standards, 3 feet 
j'n beigbt; the middle to^, a\«ii^»x^'a ^ i%^\. 
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6 inches high ; and the row next the path, dwarf 
standards 2 feet high. When the trees are in 
full foliage and flower, a perfect bank of beauty 
is formed : for, owing to the favourable climate, 
the trees grow with a vigour scarcely conceivable. 
Previous to planting, the borders should have 
a dressing of manure 6 inches thick, which should 
be well mixed with the soil to a depth of 2 feet. 
I have been induced to suggest this mode of cul- 
ture for Tea-scented Eoses, owing to my having 
planted in December 1862, a border in one of 
my span-roofed orchard houses with low standards 
of the most choice varieties of this beautiful group. 
I have never, in the whole course of my expe- 
rience, seen anything in rose culture so beautiful 
and so gratifying: for during the whole of the 
month of May 1863 not only their flowers but 
their large beautiful leaves, unscathed by frost, 
wind, or rain, were a source of untiring gratifi- 
cation. No artificial heat was employed, so that 
the air was always pure and most agreeable. 
In a house of this description. Tea-scented Boses 
will bloom beautifully from May till November ; 
but in spring and autumn — say in May and part 
of June, and again in September and October — 
they will be in the greatest perfection. In June, 
July, and August, the ventilators should be open 
night and day in calm weather, and closed only 
to exclude violent wind. 
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Raising Varieties from Seed, 

With attention, some very beautiful roses of 
this fiiinily may be originated from seed ; but the 
plants must be trained against a south wall, in a 
warm, dry soil, or grown in pots, under glass : a 
warm greenhouse, or the orchard house, will be 
most proper for them, so that they bloom in May, 
as their hips are a long time ripening. 

For yellow roses, Vicomtesse de Gazes may be 
planted with and fertilised by Canary, which 
abounds in pollen : some fine roses, almost to a 
certainty, must be raised from seed produced by 
such a union: for the sake of curiosity, a few 
flowers of the latter might be fertilised with the 
Double Yellow Briar, or Rosa Harrisonii. The 
Old Yellow Tea Rose bears seed abundantly ; but 
it has been found, from repeated experiments, 
that a good or even a mediocre rose is seldom or 
never produced from it ; but fertilised with the 
Yellow Briar, something original may be realised. 
Souvenir d'un Ami and Adam would produce seed 
of fine quality, from which large and bright rose- 
coloured varieties might be expected. Niphetos 
would give pure white Tea Roses ; and Grloire de 
Dijon fertilised with Safrano would probably 
originate first-rate fawn-coloured roses; but the 
central petals of the fonner should be carefully 
removed with tweezers or pliers, as its flowers are 
too double for it to be a cextaiti aee^-\>eaxet. 
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THE MINIATUEE EOSE. 

(bosa lawbsnceana.) 

In the botanical catalogues this curious little rose 
is said to have been introduced from China in 
1810, and botanists have made it a species ; but, 
like the Bose de Meaux and Pompon Boses, which 
are dwarf varieties of Bosa centifolia, this is 
imdoubtedly nothing but a dwarf seminal variety 
of the Gonmion China Bose. Many plants that 
have been long under cultivation have a tendency 
to produce from seed these pigmy likenesses of 
themselves: among these little ^faerie queens,' 
Glorie des Lawrenceanas is one of the prettiest of 
the tribe ; its flowers are of a dark crimson, and 
larger than those of any other variety. La 
Desir^e and Pompon Bijou are both of them 
bright-coloured and pretty roses. Pallida is the 
only variety in this division approaching to white. 
Its flowers, when they first open, are nearly of 
pure white, but they soon change to a pale flesh- 
colour ; this is rather a delicate rose, seeming very 
impatient of cold and damp. 

These roses are all very impatient of moisture, 
and in all moist soils require a very dry, warm, 
raised border. I have not yet had an opportunity 
of seeing them grow in dry soils ; but 1 think it 
probable that the light saiid^ %oW& cS. %vw:^^ 
would suit tbem adniiTably, lucoYdi «ifcv^a^^ss^^^ 

I. 2 
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will be advisable to grow them constantly in pots, 
protecting them in a cold pit or frame till January, 
and then, if required to bloom early, remove them 
to a warm situation in the greenhouse, or force 
them with the Tea-scented Eoses, A collection 
of these little rose-bushes, covered with their 
bright flowers in March and April, will be found 
one of the most eligible and unique ornaments 
for the drawing-room. 



THE NOISETTE ROSE. 
(bosa noisettiana.) 

Rosier Noisette. 

The original of this remarkable group, the ' Blush 
Noisette ' Rose, was raised from seed in America 
by Monsieur Philippe Noisette, and sent by him 
to his brother. Monsieur Louis Noisette, the well- 
known nurseryman at Paris, in the year 1817. 
Perhaps no new rose was ever so much admired 
as this. When first introduced its habit was so 
peculiar, and so unlike any other known variety, 
that the Parisian amateurs were quite enraptured 
with it. It was produced from the seed of the 
old Musk Rose (Rosa moschata), the flowers of 
which had been fertilised with the Common 
China Rose* 

The perfrime of the Mxisk ^oae \s Net^ ^y^sw- 
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rent ; in the Noisette Eose its tendency to bloom 
in large clusters also shows its affinity to that old 
and very remarkable sort ; but since its introduc- 
tion to France so many seedlings have been raised 
from it, and so many of these are evidently hybrids 
of the Tea-scented and other roses, that some of 
the roses called * Noisettes ' have almost lost the 
characters of the group ; for in proportion as the 
size of the flowers has been increased by hybrid- 
ising, their clustering tendency, and the nmnber 
of them in one corymb, has been diminished. 

Since the introduction of so many beautiful 
autumnal roses of other families. Noisette Boses 
have decUned in favour ; there are, however, still 
a few distinct and pretty varieties quite worthy 
of being retained in the rose-garden. The two 
pretty white roses, Aimee Vibert and Miss Grlegg, 
the latter slightly tinted with rose, are among 
ihem ; they are both dwarf and compact in their 
habits, and form pretty bushes. Jeanne d'Arc, a 
pure white rose of a vigorous habit, and a nice 
pillar rose, is also worthy of culture. 

Fellenberg, a pretty crimson rose, is a very 
neat rose, blooming most abundantly till De- 
cember. 

We now come to a distinct group of this family 
which may be called Tea-scented Noisettes, as 
they partake so largely of the habit, and have the 
fragrance of the Tea Rose. T\i<fc c?A<^^. av^\s^ 
this group 18 Jaiine (Despxez^^oxTSoV^^X,^^^^^^^^'^'* 
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raised by Monsieur Desprez. It was at one time 
highly-esteemed, and even now its fawn-coloured 
and very fragrant flowers are often, in autunm, 
very beautiful. It forms a fine standard. La- 
marque, with its pale, straw-coloured flowers, is 
of this race, and a fine rose. To this we owe 
that most glorious of all yellow roses (when in 
perfection), the Cloth of Gold, or Ghromatella. 
Even at this distance of time I have not for- 
gotten the delight I felt on seeing this rose in 
full bloom at Angers in 1843. Its flowers were 
like large golden bells. The tree was a standard 
trained to a wall, and each flower was pendulous, 
so that their bright yellow centres were most 
conspicuous. Although many years have since 
elapsed, but one yellow rose has approached in 
beauty this grand and remarkable variety. It is 
true we have had new yellow Noisette Eoses in 
abimdance, all of which were to outshine my old 
favourite ; but they have all sunk into mediocrity, 
and we have yet to gain a Noisette rose from seed 
equal to the Cloth of Grold in form, size, and colour, 
and as hardy and free blooming as Glorie de Dijon. 
With Chromatella I introduced in 1843Solfe.terre, 
a rose of the same parentage, and almost its equal 
in beauty ; it is, however, more free in giving its 
flowers. Ophirie is a bright fawn, or perhaps 
copper-coloured rose, tinted with salmon some- 
times f in autumn very pretty. 

Very recently some accgoisitioTv^ \i3a:^^ \ft«a. 
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made to this group ; one of the most so is Isabella 
Gray, raised from seed of the Cloth of Grold Eose, 
by Mr. Gray, a florist, at Charleston, South Caro- 
lina. This is of a most beautiful bright yellow, 
quite as bright as the interior of the flowers of the 
Cloth of G-old; its buds are, however, so hard 
that they open very rarely. It should be planted 
against a wall with a warm aspect. Celine Fores- 
tier is also a bright yellow Noisette Rose, quite 
worthy of culture. Another yellow Noisette Sose, 
Triomphe de Eennes, will also be found very 
interesting. This was raised at Eennes from 
Noisette Lamarque, and seems to be crossed with 
the Bourbon Eose, Madame Angelina ; its flowers 
are yellow, tinted with fawn and rose ; it is not a 
vigorous grower, but it blooms freely. Margarita 
Solfaterre and its relative the Yellow Lamarque 
(or Lamarque k fleurs jaunes), are rather tender, 
but most beautiful roses. 

Madame Miolan Carvalho is a very pretty ad- 
dition to this group. 

Culture. . 

The dwarf kinds of Noisettes, such as Aimee 
Vibert, Fellenberg, &c., make pretty bushes for 
beds. The Tea-scented Noisettes are only adapted 
for walls and for pillars in warm situations in the 
south of England, requiring even then the pro- 
tection recommended for piWax xo^^^^^* VL^* K 
well'grown pillar of Bucb. a roae aa ^qWol ^"v ^^^ 
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would have a fine eflPect. This rose requires some 
peculiarities in its treatment, for it is in our 
cool climate a shy bloomer.* It should be 
planted against a wall with a warm aspect, the 
soil well manured and stirred twenty inches deep, 
and its long robust shoots, which it always makes, 
not shortened, but trained to their full length, if 
in a serpentine manner so much the better ; the 
second year these shoots will give grand trusses 
of bloom from all the buds in the upper part of 
the shoot. As soon as the blooms are past, cut 
out the shoots close to the ground, and encourage 
the growth of others during the summer to bloom 
the following season. When the tree is very 
vigorous, one or two of the shoots that have 
bloomed the preceding summer may be left, the 
blooming spikes shortened, and they will some- 
times give autumnal flowers. This treatment may 
be applied to Madame Schulz and Isabella Grray, 
if they prove to be shy bloomers. The Cloth of 
Grold Eose flourishes remarkably well in Jersey, 
where I have heard of some very fine trees. As 
standards. Noisette Eoses require but little cul- 
ture ; the principal care is to be prompt in cutting 
off the decayed and decaying clusters of flowers 
during the blooming season ; and, in March, to 

* A very nice method of cultivating this rose is to plant a 

Banksian Eose against a wall (Fortuniana is the best variety), 

and after it has made sufficient growth bud it with it. This 

stoci also Buita well the other yellow "SoiseU-es, au^ «X\.>i)Mk1^^- 

scented Rosea, 
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thin out their superfluous branches. The Tea- 
scented Noisettes are, however, too tender for this 
culture, unless in warm situations. In a garden 
at Upper Clapton, near London, is a standard 
Noisette Desprez, about fifteen years old. It is a 
magnificent tree. For ornamenting wire fences 
the dwarf Noisette Boses are nicely adapted, as 
they can be trained with great facility, and they 
will form, in such situations, a blooming boundary 
for at least four months in the year. 



Raising Varieties from Seed. 

But few of the Noisette Soses will bear seed in 
this country ; the following, however, if planted 
against a south wall, and carefully fertilised, would 
probably produce some interesting varieties. The 
object should be to obtain dark crimson varieties 
with large flowers, and for this purpose Fellenberg 
should be fertilised with Oloire de Kosom^ne. 
Solfaterre with the Tea Bose, Vicomtessede Gazes, 
would probably give yellow varieties, and these 
would be large and fragrant, as in Lamarque and 
Jaune Desprez. In these directions for procuring 
seed from roses by fertilising, I have confined my- 
self to such varieties as are almost sure to produce 
it ; but much must be left to the amateur, as many 
roses maybe made fertile by removing their central 
petals, and, consequently, soixift N^x\&VKfts^ *0«a^ X 
have not noticed may be made "^to^xvcXan^* 
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THE MUSK EOSE. 

(rosa moschata.) 

Rosier Muacate: 

The White Musk Eose is one of the oldest in- 
habitants of our gardens, and probably more 
widely spread over the face of the earth than any 
other rose. It is generally supposed that the attar 
of roses is prepared in India from this species, and 
that this is also the rose of the Persian poets,* 
in the fragrant groves of .which they love to de- 
scribe their ^ bulbul,' or nightingale, as enchanting 
them with its tuneful notes. The probability that 
this is the'famed rose of Persia is strengthened 
by the fact that it is much more fragrant in the 
evening, or in the cool weather of autumn, than 
at any other time or season, and probably in the 
hot climate of Persia, only so in the coolness of 
night, when nightingales delight to sing. A recent 
traveller also remarks that the roses of Persia 

* The following anecdote is narrated by the late Sir John 
Malcolm in his sketches of Persia. I have, moreover, heard it 
from his own lips, told in his peculiar spirited manner, while he 
resided there. * A breakfast was given to us at a beautiful spot 
near the Haz&r Bagh, or thousand gardens, in the vicinity of 
Shiraz ; and we were surprised and delighted to find that we 
were to enjoy this meal on a stack of roses. On this a carpet was 
laid, and we sat cross-legged like the natives. The stack, which 
was as large as a common one of hay in England, had been 
fanned without much trouble from the heaps of rose-leaves, 
collected before they were sent in the cit^ to\)e^"C^e^^ 
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are remarkably small and fragrant. There are, 
doubtless, many seminal varieties of the species ; 
their flowers differing in colour, but possessing 
the leading features of the original. Olivier, 
who travelled in the first six years of the French 
republic, mentions a rose-tree at Ispahan, called 
ibe ' Chinese Rose Tree,' fifteen feet high, formed 
by the union of several stems, each four or five 
inches in diameter. Seeds from this tree were 
sent to Paris, and produced the common Musk 
Rose. It seems therefore possible and probable, 
that this has been the parent of nearly all their 
garden roses; for, like most Orientals, their 
habits are not, and have not been, enterprising 
enough to stimulate them to import roses from 
distant countries. Large and very old plants of 
the Musk Rose may sometimes be seen in the 
gardens of old English country-houses. 

Eponine is a pure white, and very double va- 
riety, one of the prettiest of the group. Princesse 
de Nassau is a distinct and good variety, very 
fragrant and blooming in large clusters; the 
flower-buds, before they open, are nearly yellow, 
changing to cream-colour as they expand. The 
Ranunculus, or new White Musk, is merely an 
improved variety of the old or original Musk 
Rose, with flowers more double. 

Rivers's Musk, raised here from Italian seed, 
is a pretty, free-blooming rose, with flowers of a. 
rosy bufff and very fragrant. 



fM two ^xImt nMet fran Xe|MsL hvrt 
l^^nliar to thk groop ; btt a$ tlhej Uooim Irtt 
<iCie(«: i& tfae wammer^ and differ tacallT. m maae 
fAhf^ rs^KCttf, fr<r>m the tnie Boa Hosdiata, I 
hare DfCA indiMkd them. For the culmie of the 
r#MKs f/f Ukii dirixioD^ that recommended ibr Xot- 
«eiie Boief, in beds and as standaids, mar be 
adof^ed, as their habits are Terr similar. 



THE MACARTNEY ROSE. 

(bOSA bracts ATA.) 

The fdngle Macartney Rose was brought from 
' Cbina^ in 1795, by Lord Macartney, on his re- 
turn from his embassy to that country. It now 
forms the original of a pretty family ; but as it 
does not boar seed freely, even in France, fine 
varieties, as yet, are not abundant ; its strictly 
evergreen and shining foliage is a beautiful fea- 
ture ; and I hope ere long to see numerous varie- 
ties with double flowers of the same brilliant hues 
as our other fine roses possess. Time will prove ; 
but I think it is not too much to anticipate that, 
ultimately, we shall not be satisfied unless all our 
roses, even the Moss Roses, have evergreen foliage, 
hriUianb and fragrant floweift, aiiid the, ha.bit of 
hlooming from June till Novem\>eT. T\ii^ «fcfcm^ 
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to be an extravagant anticipation ; but persever- 
ance in gardening will yet achieve wonders. The 
Double (the old variety) was the first double 
Macartney Kose raised from seed : it is mentioned 
here to caution anyone from planting it, as it is 
totally worthless, its flowers constantly dropping 
off without opening. Maria Leonida is now an 
established favourite : its fine bell-shaped flowers 
of the purest white, sometimes slightly tinged 
with pink towards their centre, and its bright red 
anthers peeping from among its central petals, 
give it an elegant and pleasing character. Sosa 
Hardii, or Eosa berberifolia Hardii, is a most 
interesting rose, raised from seed by Monsieur 
Hardy, of the Luxembourg Gardens, firom Eosa 
involucrata, a variety of Eosa bracteata, fertilised 
with that imique rose, Eosa berberifolia, or the 
Single Yellow Persian Eose. This curious hybrid, 
like its Persian parent, has single yellow flowers 
with a dark eye (much like Cistus formosus), 
and evergreen foliage ; it is not quite hardy. It 
will probably be the parent of an entirely new 
group; and what can be imagined more interesting 
in roses than varieties with double yellow flowers 
and evergreen leaves I 

Culture. 

Macartney Eoses sometimes «\iS&x '^\^<KCi.^'i3^58!fc^ 
to severe frost in tbe open ViotAet^ c/l ^<^ ^or^^ 
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garden : they will therefore require the same 
protection as recommended for the Noisette Boses 
in cold situations. Maria Leonida is a fine border 
rose ; for, by pegging down its shoots as they are 
produced in summer, a few plants soon cover a 
bed or clump with a dense mass of foliage and 
flowers, ornamenting the flower-garden from three 
to four months in summer and autumn. 



Raising Varieties from Seed. 

It requires the burning sun of Italy to make 
these roses produce their seed ; yet, by persever- 
ance and careful cultivation, this desirable end 
may be obtained. To raise a double variety of 
Eosa Hardii is, at any rate, worth attempting. A 
flued wall must be used to train the plants to ; and 
in small gardens, where there is not such a con- 
venience, a hollow wall might be built about four 
or five feet in height and ten or twelve feet long, 
of two courses of four-inch brickwork, with a space 
between, into one end of which an Amott's stove 
might be introduced, and a pipe carried in a 
straight line through to the opposite end (each end 
must of course be built up to keep in the hot air) ; 
this pipe would heat the air between the two 
courses of brickwork suflSiciently for the purpose. 
A fire should be kept every night from the middle 
of May to the middle of J\i\.y\ and this treatment 
would possibly induce some oi tAie^e to^^% \.c> ^^^ 
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their seed. Eosa Hardii would bloom freely if 
trained to a hot wall ; and, if fertilised with the 
Double Yellow Briar, seed may perhaps be ob- 
tained. Maria Leonida, planted in an orchard 
house and fertilised with the Tuscany Kose, 
might also give some curious hybrids. This is 
all speculative, but such speculations are, un- 
like many others, exceedingly innocent and inte- 
resting. 



EOSA MICEOPHYLLA. 

(the small-leayed rose.) 

Eosa microphtlla rubra, from which we have 
derived all our varieties of this pretty family, was 
introduced from the East in 1823. It is nearly 
allied to the Macartney, and is most probably a 
Chinese hybrid of that rose. The original im- 
ported plant bearing double flowers makes it 
appear more probable that it is a mere garden 
variety. I have received seed from Italy of this 
rose, and find that plants from it, to use a florist's 
term, sport amazingly, no two appearing alike. 

Several varieties were formerly cultivated, but 
having no fragrance and but little beauty, they 
have gone out of cultivation. The original sort 
is by far the prettiest, as its pridd^ ^^tj^\.^^<sc^ 
remarkable* 



i 
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Culture, 



This rose is not hardy enough to bear exposure 
in wet and cold soils ; it will perhaps grow for a 
time, but seldom bloom well. A warm and dry 
elevated border or a south wall will suit it ad- 
mirably : but to see this very curious rose bloom 
in perfection, bud it on short stems of the Dog 
Rose, and treat it exactly as recommended for 
the Tea-scented Soses ; it will then bloom freely, 
either in pots or in the flower-borders, and form 
delightfid little plants, quite unique in their cha- 
racter and appearance. 
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PART III. 

GENEEAL CULTUEE AND PEOPAGATION 

OF EOSES. 



TREATMENT OF THE SEED, SOWING, &c. 

The hips, of all the varieties of roses will in 
general be fully ripe by the beginning of Novem- 
ber ; they should then be gathered and kept entire, 
in a flower-pot filled with dry sand, carefully 
guarded from mice ; in February, or by the first 
week in March, they must be broken to pieces 
with the fingers, and sown in flower-pots, such as 
are generally used for sowing seeds in, called 
'seed-pans,' but for rose seeds they should not 
be too shallow ; nine inches in depth will be 
enough; these should be nearly, but not quite, 
filled with a rich compost of rotten manure and 
Bandy loam or peat ; the seeds may be covered, to 
the depth of about half an inch, with the same 
compost ; a piece of kiln wire must then be placed 
over the pot, fitting closely a.t \Jcka xvcsi^ ^asi '^ssa^N^ 
prevent the ingress of mice) ^\n.d[i^x^^'^^ss"^^^^^^^ 
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fond of rose seeds ; there must be space enough 
between the wire and the mould for the young 
plants to come up ; half an inch will probably be 
found enough ; the pots of seed must never be 
placed imder glass, but kept constantly in the 
open air, in a full sunny exposure, as the wire 
will shade the mould, and prevent its drying. 
Water should be given occasionally in dry 
weather; the young plants will perhaps make 
their appearance in April or May, but very often 
the seed will not vegetate till the second spring. 
When they have made their ' rough leaves,' that 
is, when they have three or four leaves, exclusive 
of their seed leaves, they must be carefully raised 
with the point of a narrow pruning-knife, potted 
into small pots, and placed in the shade : if the 
weather be very hot and dry, they may be covered 
with a hand-glass for a few days. They may re- 
main in those pots a month, and then be planted 
out into a rich border ; by the end of August 
those that are robust growers will have made 
shoots long enough to take buds from. Those 
that have done so may be cut down, and one or 
two strong stocks budded with each ; these will, . 
the following summer, make vigorous shoots, and 
the summer following, if left unpruned, to a cer- 
tainty they will produce flowers. This is the 
only method t® ensure seedling roses flowering 
the third year: many will do so that are not 
budded ; but very often ttie su^^xiox ^^.rvfeWa^ ^sl^ 
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shy bloomers on their own roots, till age and 
careful culture give them strength. 

It may be mentioned here, as treatment ap- 
plicable to all seed-bearing roses, that when it is 
desirable the qualities of a favourite rose should 
preponderate, the petals of the flower to be fer- 
tilised must be opened gently with the fingers ; * 

* It requires some watchfulness to do this at the proper time : 
if too soon, the petals will be injured in forcing them open: and 
in hot weather in July, if delayed only an hour or two, the 
anthers will be found to have shed their pollen. To ascertain 
precisely when the pollen is in a fit state for transmission, a few 
of the anthers should be gently pressed with the finger and 
thumb : if the yellow dust adheres to them the operation may be 
performed ; it requires close examination and some practice to 
know when the flower to be operated upon is in a fit state to 
receive the pollen ; as a general rule, the flower ought to be in 
the same state of expansion, or, in other words, about the same 
age. It is only in cases where it is wished for the qualities of a 
particular rose to predominate that the removal of the anthers of 
the rose to be fertilised is necessary ; thus, if a yellow climbing 
rose is desired by the union of the Yellow Briar with the Ayr- 
shire, every anth*r should be removed from the latter, so that it 
is fertilised solely with the pollen of the former. In some cases 
where it is desirable to have the qualities of both parents in an 
equal degree, the removal of the anthers need not take place ; 
thus, I have found by removing them from the Luxembourg 
Moss, and fertilising that rose with a dark variety of Eosa 
Gallica, that the features of the Moss Eose are totally lost in its 
oflfepring, and they become nearly pure varieties of Rosa Gallica ; 
but if the anthers of the Moss Eose are lefb untouched, and it is 
fertilised with Eosa Gallica, interesting hybrids are the result, 
more or less mossy ; this seems to make superfcetation very pro- 
bable ; yet Dr. Lindley, in * Theory of Horticulture/ page 332, 
'thinks it is not. very likely to occwr.' 
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a flower that would expand in the morning should 
be opened the afternoon or evening previous, and 
the anthers all removed with a pair of pointed 
scissors ; the following morning when this flower 
is fully expanded -it must be fertilised with a 
flower of some variety, of which it is desired to 
have seedlings partaking largely of its qualities. 
To exemplify this we will suppose that a climbing 
Moss Eose with red or crimson flowers is wished 
for: the flowers of the Blush Ayrshire, which 
bears seed abundantly, may be selected, and 
before expansion the anthers removed; the fol- 
lowing morning, or as soon after the operation as 
these flowers open, they should be fertilised with 
those of the Luxembourg Moss ; if the operation 
succeed, seed will be procured, from which the 
probability is that a climbing rose will be pro- 
duced with the habit and flowers of the Moss 
Eose, or at least an approximation to them ; and 
as these hybrids often bear seed freely, by repeat- 
ing the process with them, the at-present appa- 
rently remote chance of getting a climbing Moss 
Eose may be brought very near. 

I mention the union of the Moss and Ayrshire 
Eoses by way of illustration, and merely to point 
out to the amateur how extensive and how inte- 
resting a field of operations is open in this way. I 
ought to give a fact that has occurred in my own 
experience, which will tell better ^\t\i tlva sceptical 
than a thousand anticipations. AJaout ^^-a^easa 
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since, in a; pan of seedling Moss Roses, was one 
with a most peculiar habit, even when very young ; 
this has since proved a hybrid rose, partaking 
much more of the Scotxjh Rose than of any other, 
and till the plant arrived at full growth I thought 
it a Scotch Rose, the seed of which had by acci- 
dent been mixed with that of the Moss Rose, 
although I had taken extreme care : to my sur- 
prise it has since proved a perfect hybrid, having 
the sepals and the fruit of the Provence Rose, with 
the spiny and dwarf habit of the Scotch Rose ; it 
bears abundance of hips, which are all abortive.* 
The diflference in the fruit of the Moss and Pro- 
vence Roses and that of the Scotch is very 
remarkable, and this it was which drew my 
particular attention to the plant in question ; it 
was raised from the same seed, and in the same 
seed-pan, as the Single Crimson Moss Rose : as 
this strange hybrid came from a Moss Rose 
accidentally fertilised, we may expect that art 
will do much more for us. 

The following extract from the * Botanical 
Register' for January 1840 will, I think, go to 
prove that these expectations are not without 
foundation : — 

* My principal reason for publishing a figure of 

* It is more than probable that if the flowers of this rose were 
fertilised with those of the single Moss Rose, they would pro- 
duce seed from which some curious \i^WY^^^^^^J<i'«fc'^^Qsv^p^.>^'^ 
expected. 
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this very remarkable plant, Fuchsia Standishii, 
is because it is a mule between Fuchsia fulgens 
and Fuchsia globosa, two plants as dissimilar as 
possible in the same genus. The former, indeed 
(figured in this work for the year 1838, tab. 1), 
differs in so many respects from the common 
species of the genus, especially in having an her- 
baceous stem and tuberous roots, that it has been 
supposed impossible that it should be a Fuchsia 
at all. It now, however, appears, from the fact 
of its crossing freely with the common Fuchsias, 
that it produces hybrids, and really does belong 
to the genus. These hybrids are completely 
intermediate between the two parents: in this 
case having the leaves, flowers, and habit of their 
mother. Fuchsia globosa, with the hairiness and 
tenderness of foliage of their father, some of his 
colouring, and much of his herbaceous character. 
It is by no means necessary to take Fuchsia 
globosa for the female parent, as Fuchsia fulgens 
is found to intermix readily with many other 
species. That which is now figured is the hand- 
somest I have seen. It was raised by Mr. John 
Standish, nurseryman, Bagshot, who sent me 
specimens last July, together with flowers of 
several others of inferior appearance. He tells 
me that it is an exceedingly free bloomer, with a 
stifif erect habit ; and I can state, from my personal 
knowledge^ that the plant is vex^ ba^adsome.' 
Now this is from Dr. limAle^, ^Vo Taa:^ \>^ 
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quoted as a weighty authority ; and this plant is 
a hybrid between two, one of which, I believe, it 
was seriously contemplated to place out of the 
genus Fuchsia, so dissimilar did it appear to any 
known species of that genus. After this we may 
hope for a Mossy Bourbon Rose, and a Yellow 
Ayrshire. 



PROPAGATION OF SUMMER ROSES. 

TnssB are four modes of propagation applicable 
to Summer Roses, viz. by layers, by cuttings, by 
budding, and by grafting. Layering may be 
performed in spring, summer, and autumn : the 
two latter seasons only can be recommended ; but 
if any are forgotten or omitted by accident, the 
operation in spring will often give success ; still, 
as summer layering is the most legitimate, I shall 
give directions for that my first notice. 

About the middle of July, in most seasons, the 
shoots will be found about eighteen inches or two 
feet in length ; from these, two-thirds of their 
length, the leaves should be cut off, close to the 
shoot, beginning at the base, with a very sharp 
knife; the shoot must then be brought to the 
ground, so as to be able to judge in what place 
the hole must be made to receive it ; this may be 
made large enough to hold a quarter of «. ^^^ c^^ 
compost : in heavy and leteiilive wA& >Sqca ^^^"^^ 
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be rotten dung and pit sand in equal quantities, 
well mixed ; the shoot must then be ' tongued,' i.e. 
the knife introduced just below a bud, and brought- 
upwards, so as to cut about half way through; 
this must be done at the side or back of the shoot 
(not by any means at the front or in the bend), 
so that the tongue does not close ; to make this 
certain a small piece of glass or thin earthenware 
may be introduced to keep it open. Much nicety 
is required to have the tongue at the upper part 
of the shoot, so as not to be in the part which 
forms the bow, as it is of consequence that it 
should be within two inches of the surface, so as 
to feel the effects of the atmospheric heat ; unless 
this is attended to, the roots will not be emitted 
quickly ; the tongued part must be placed in the 
centre of the compost, and a moderate-sized stone 
put on the sm'face of the ground to keep the 
layer in its place. The first week in November 
the layers must be taken from the parent plant, 
and either potted as required, or planted out 
where they are to remain. Those shoots not long 
enough in July and August may be layered in 
October, when the layers are taken from the 
stools, and, if any are forgotten, February and 
March will be the most favourable months for 
the operation ; as a general rule, July is the most 
proper season. 
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PROPAGATION OF SUMMER ROSES 
BY CUTTINGS. 

To procure early cuttings, so as to have plants 
ready for planting out in June, strong plants must 
be placed in the forcing-house in December; 
these will make vigorous shoots, which, when 
thoroughly ripe in March, should be made into 
cuttings about six inches in length; the leaves 
must be left on that part of the cutting above the 
sur&ce. Supposing the cutting to contain six 
buds, from three of these the leaves may be re- 
moved, or, if they are very large, even four, 
leaving two buds with the leaves attached. The 
cuttings may be planted singly in small pots filled 
one-third with small pieces of broken pots (on 
these must the end of the cutting rest), and the 
remainder with light mould, or peat and sand 
in equal quantities ; the cuttings must then be 
placed in a gentle hotbed and kept perfectly close; 
no air should be admitted, by raising the lights 
in the slightest degree, except for the operation 
of watering ; they must be sprinkled with tepid 
water every morning and again in the afternoon, 
but the latter only in bright sunny weather ; these 
operations should be performed as quickly as 
possible, to prevent their being exposed to the 
exhausting eflfects of the open air, Tbey ^U. 
have made roots in a foitm^t at ^Jcct^fc ^^e^Sts^. 
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When this is ascertained, which can be done by 
gently turning out the plant, they should be 
placed in a cold frame and still kept close. After 
being a week in this situation they may be potted 
into large pots. This is a very interesting method 
of propagation, and the plants made in this man- 
ner form very pretty bushes of compact growth ; 
it is applicable to all roses : even Moss Roses will 
strike root if treated as above : they require more 
patience, as they are longer in forming their roots 
than many, as are also the Provence. Care must 
be taken that the shoots, before being formed into 
cuttings, are perfectly ripe : an invariable sign 
of their maturity is when the terminal bud is 
formed at the end of the shoot : this shows that 
they have made their first growth ; to hasten this, 
the plants should be placed in the most sunny 
situation, so as to mature their shoots as early as 
possible. 

Cuttings of Hybrid China Roses, Hybrid Bour- 
bons, and of all the climbing roses, may be 
raised with facility by planting them in a shady 
border in September. They may be made about 
ten inches in length, two-thirds of which should 
be planted in the soil : in fact, they can scarcely 
be planted too deep : one, or at most two, buds 
above the surface will be enough ; on these buds 
the leaves must be left untouched. These will be 
£t for planting out the following autumn. 
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PBOPAGATION BY BUDDING. 

This neemn at present, owing to tbe strong wish 
manifested by the present generation to do every- 
thing quickly, to be the favourite morle of propa- 
gation* A Summer Itose from a cutting requires 
at least two seasons to form a blooming plant. 
A layer is occasionally very capricioun, and very 
loath to make roots; indeed, of some varieties, 
particularly of Bosa allia, they will not by any 
means be induced to form roots when layerfxi, and 
are very difficult even to l>e propagated \jy cut- 
tings from the forcing-housfj ; but these l>ecome 
perfectly docile and manageable when budded, in 
one season only, forming large and handsome 
plants. The operation of budding is easy to do, 
but difficult to describe* A longitudinal cut, not 
so deep as to cut into tlie wood, but merely 
through the bark, should be made in the clear 
part of the shoot, thus | ; then a transverse cut, 
thus — , at the top of the incision : the bark on 
both sides of this incision must be opened with 
the flat handle peculiar to the budding-knife, and 
the bud inserted* Too many words have been 
wasted on the proper metliod of cutting off buds 
for insertion, some recommending wood to be 
left, Le* the thin layer of wood adhering to the 
piece of bark — technically the plate — on ^MftK 
tbe bud is situated; ot\iei% \ab^ ^^i^ ^^^^"^ 
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on the necessity of removing every particle of 
wood. I will endeavour to simplify this matter. 
Take a rose shoot with its buds, cut off its leaves, 
leaving the footstalks about an inch in length, 
and then cut off a very thin slice of bark, about 
one inch in length, which should have the bud in 
the centre; this slice of bark will have, if cut 
thinly enough, a layer of the wood about the 
thickness of thin writing paper ; this need not be 
removed, but the bud may be inserted at once by 
commencing at the transverse cut and thrusting 
it down gently- When the bud is inserted, cut 
off with your knife (which should be very sharp) 
a piece from the upper part of the plate, i.e. the 
piece of bark with the bud attached, so that it 
fits closely to the transverse cut at top ; then bind 
it up firmly, but leave the bud peeping out, with 
cotton twist, such as the tallow-chandlers use for 
the wicks of candles ; the finest quality is best : 
this is the most eligible binding known, and far 
preferable to matting or worsted. Budding may 
be commenced in June, and performed as late as 
the second week in September ; if done in June, 
the only shoots fit to take buds from are those 
that have shed their flowers : on these alone the 
buds are mature. I have occasionally known 
budding to succeed in October, but after August 
it is at the best uncertain, as the success of the 
operation entirely depends upon the state of the 
weather, I must, however, except, >J£i^ ^^\i^\Xk 
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stock, which may he budded till the end of Sep- 
tember, and even later. If the stock to be budded 
be in a flourishing vigorous state of growth, shoots 
two or even three years old are quite as eligible 
for budding as shoots of the current year, which 
are so generally recommended. 

In about thirty days after budding the ligatures 
may be loosened, and in a week after be removed ; 
but the former operation is scarcely necessary, for 
at the end of thirty days the practice is here to 
remove the ligatures entirely, and not a bud in 
twenty ever fails. In the month of November, 
not earlier, all the branches not budded must be 
cut off from the stock cleanly, with a sharp knife, 
and the budded shoots shortened to within two or 
three buds of the inserted bud ; this is often done 
too early in autumn, or even in summer, which 
weakens the stock and prevents the vigorous 
growth of the bud the following season. The 
stocks will require no further care till May ; and 
then weekly attention is necessary, for all the 
numerous young shoots in the sf/ock below the 
bud must be carefully removed ; but the two or 
three shoots above the bud must not be cut oflf, 
but sufiered to grow four or five inches, and then 
have their tops pinched oflf; they will again break 
forth, and must again and again be pinched, till 
the middle of June, and then removed. This 
management of budded roses i& ^y^r^^islk}^ ^J^ 
staudarda of all heights a& "91^ ^a dc^^:&%« 
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PROPAGATION BY GEAFTING. 

This may be jperformed in the forcing-house in 
January, and in the open air in February and 
March. There are many modes of grafting : 
those most eligible for roses are the common 

* whip-grafting,' using clay as a covering, and 

* cleft-grafting,' using wax or pitch : the former 
is generally the most successful ; and if the stocks 
are potted a year before being used, strong bloom- 
ing plants of the Perpetual Boses may be made 
in three months. 

A neighbouring amateur has been very fortu- 
nate in grafting roses, merely gathering his stocks 
from the hedges in January and February, and 
immediately grafting and potting them after the 
operation ; in doing so covering the union of the 
graft firmly with mould, using no clay, so as to 
leave only three or four buds above the surface, 
and placing them in a gentle hotbed, in a com- 
mon garden-frame, keeping them very close. In 
this simple method of operating I have seen 
eighteen out of twenty grafts grow ; but, owing 
to the stocks not being established in pots a year, 
as they ought to have been, these plants have not 
made strong and luxuriant shoots the first season. 
Stocks may be potted in October, if none can be 
bad established in pots : ttiese m-arj be used in 
January or February wit\\ mueVi sviece^^. 
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In whip-grafting ^f roses in pots it will be as 
well to omit the usual tongue by which in open 
air the graft is, as it were, hung on the stock j 
this tongueing weakens rose-grafts too much ; as 
their shoots are generally pithy. To prepare a 
young stock for grafting, you must cut oflf its top 
with a gentle slope ; on the upper side of the 
stock — ^i.e. on the side of the highest part of the 
slope, take oflf with a sharp knife a slice of bark, 
with a very small portion of wood about 1 \ inch 
in length ; then take part of a shoot about six 
inches in length, and pare its lower end down 
quite thin till it fits accurately on the place, in 
length and more particularly in breadth, so that 
the bark on graft and stock are joined closely ; 
bind the graft to the stock firmly with strong 
bast mat, which has been soaked in water, and 
then place clay over it, so as to leave no crack 
for the admission of air : presuming the stock to 
be in a pot, it may be plunged in sawdust or old 
tan, leaving two buds of the graft above the sur- 
face, in a gentle hotbed, and kept close till it has 
put forth its shoots ; when these are three inches 
in length, the clay may be taken oflf, and air 
admitted gradually by propping up the light ; if 
Perpetual Eoses, they may shortly be moved to 
the greenhouse, where they will bloom in great 
perfection in early spring. After this first bloom 
their shoots should be shortened^ and if tftc\jjix^<d. 
they may be planted in t\ie o^e>\i'Wt^'Kt%^"^5^«^«» 
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they will flower again and again during the 
summer : if Summer Eoses they will flower but 
once, but they will make strong shoots and 
establish themselves for another season ; if a 
forcing-house is used instead of a hotbed frame, 
they must be plunged in the same materials, as 
this keeps the clay moist, and generally ensures 
success. If convenient, grafting-wax, made as 
follows, may be used in lieu of clay : 1 lb. Bur- 
gundy pitch, ^ lb. common pitch, 2 oz. bees'-wax, 
and ^ oz. mutton fat, melted, and put on with a 
brush while warm. 

In cleft-grafting, the first operation is to cut off 
your stock to the height required, with a clean 
horizontal cut, taking care to make this just above 
a bud : opposite to this bud, cleave your stock, 
making the cleft about an inch long : and avoid, 
if possible, cleaving through the stock. Your 
graft, or scion, for both terms are employed, may 
be from three to four inches long ; having from 
three to four buds on it ; cut one inch of the 
lower end of your graft to the exact form of a 
wedge, then pare off one side of the wedge very 
thin, leaving a bud, if possible, on the thick side; 
open the cleft with the point of your knife, or the 
flattened haft of a budding knife, and insert the 
thin side of your one-sided wedge, till the barks 
of both stock and graft are perfectly even ; bind 
with a piece of cotton twist or worsted ; cover the 
side of the stock in whicli is tiie c\rf^^ ^"^^ ^^as^ 
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the top of the stock, with grafting-wax, and 
plunge in gentle heat, as recommended for whip- 
grafted roses. Grafting-pitch must alone be 
used. If the grafts are small, this is a very nice 
mode, but difficult to describe; and the same 
result may be obtained by rind-grafting,* a very 
neat method. Before this operation the stocks 
must be placed in the forcing-house for a few 
days, till the bark will run, i.e. part readily from 
the wood ; the top of the stock must then be cut 
off cleanly, and without the least slope ; an in- 
cision, as in budding, must then be made through 
the bark from the crown of the stock downwards, 
about one inch in length, which can be opened 
with the haft of a budding-knife ; directly oppo- 
site to this incision a bud should be left, if one 
can be found, on the stem of the stock : the graft 
must then be cut flat on one side, as for whip- 
grafting, and inserted between the bark and 
wood, bound with bast, or cotton twist, and 
covered with grafting-wax. In March this may 
be done with young shoots of the current season 
from the forcing-house ; they must be mature : 
as a rule, take only bloom shoots that have just 
shed their flowers — these are always ripe. To 
those who love roses, I know no gardening opera- 
tion of more interest than that of grafting roses 
in pots in winter; blooming plants of the Per- 

♦ The heat stocks for thiB iKiiid oi gc^tCvai^^x^ 'Cckft"^sW»» 
Manetti. 
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petual Boses are made so quickly, and they are 
so constantly under observation ; but for this a 
small forcing-house is of course necessary : a house 
twelve feet by eight feet, with an eighteen-inch 
Amott's stove, will do all that is necessary : and 
the expense of a structure of these dimensions is 
very moderate. What can be done in the way of 
propagation in so small a house with method is 
quite astonishing. A hotbed frame will give the 
same results, but the plants cannot be viewed in 
bad weather with equal facility; that interest 
attached to watching closely every shoot as it 
pushes forth to bud and bloom in all its gay 
attire, is lost. To the mind happily constituted 
this is a calm and untiring pleasure; the bud 
breaking through its brown wintry covering into 
verdant leaves, replete with the delicate tints so 
peculiar to early spring, and unchecked by cold 
and withering blastiS, makes us feel vernal plea- 
sures, even in January; and then the peeping 
flower-buds, perhaps of some rare and as yet un- 
seen variety, add to these still calm hopeful 
pleasures, felt only by those who really love 
plants and flowers, and all the lovely creations of 
nature. 
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As with the Summer Roses, these may be pro- 
pagated by layers, budding, grafting, following 
the same mode of culture, and by cuttings ; the 
latter mode is the only one requiring special 
notice, as the other methods applied to Summer 
Roses, are of equal use in propagating them. All 
the families in this division are propagated with 
great facility by cuttings; in fact, with China, 
Bourbon, and Tea Roses, it is the only eligible 
way of getting plants on their own roots. There 
are three seasons in which this operation may be 
performed with success — ^in spring, smnmer, and 
autmnn. 

For spring cuttings it will be necessary to re- 
sort to the forcing-house in the month of March, 
when those roses that were commenced to be 
forced in January will be just shedding thei^ first 
crop of flowers : these blooming shoots will then 
be ripe, and, as a general rule, fit for immediate 
propagation either for cuttings or buds. It must 
be borne in mind that no shoots are mature till 
their blooming is past. The cuttings may be 
made with three joints or buds, from the lower 
end of which the leaf should be cut, leaving the 
others untouched ; the cutting must then be in- 
serted about one inch into a \et^ «aisJ^ ^^\» V5* 
inches deep and 1^ inchea mde^ oS. \\^\» xas>^^^^ 
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or peat and sand, equal parts. With rare sorts two 
buds will do, or even one ; in the latter case, the 
bud must have the leaf attached, and a small por- 
tion of wood below the bud ; it must be inserted 
in the pot so that the bud is slightly covered with 
the moidd. The pots should then be plunged in 
cocoa-nut fibre, sawdust, or old tan, into a gentle 
hotbed, and kept perfectly close, sprinkled with 
tepid water every morning, and shaded from the 
sun. In about a fortnight they will have taken 
root ; but they must not be removed from this 
close frame till they have made a shoot from one 
to two inches in length. They are then safe, and 
may be removed into another frame, still with 
gentle heat, and have air every day to harden 
them. In a week they will be fit to pot into larger 
pots, and they may then be removed into the 
greenhouse or cold frame, as convenient, till re- 
quired for planting out in the borders in April 
and May : the pots used for the above purpose 
are very small, 2^ inches deep and 1^ inch over 
at the top ; if more convenient, three or five cut- 
tings may be placed round the side of a larger 
sized pot, 3^ inches deep by 3 inches over. This 
method saves some trouble, but the plants are apt 
to be checked when potted oflF ; pots of the latter 
size must be filled one-third with broken pieces of 
pots, on which the base of the cuttings should 
rest; the small pots require no dr^iaa^e. 

JF'or summer cuttings in 3\iae and ^xA^^ixotJi 
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plants growing against walls or in the open bor- 
ders, ripe shoots may be taken as above directed, 
planted in pots, and placed in a cold frame, kept 
close, and sprinkled every morning. These will 
root slowly, but surely. For autumnal cuttings 
any convenient and spare shoots may be made into 
cuttings, and planted under a hand-glass in a 
warm exposure, about the middle or end of Sep- 
tember : these must have air in mild humid 
weather during the winter, and be gradually ex- 
posed to the air in April by tilting the light ; by 
the end of April they will be fit for potting. All 
the Autumnal Roses will grow readily if the above 
methods are followed, and the Hybrid Perpetuals 
may be propagated even with less care, for if 
cuttings about six inches in length, prepared by 
cutting off all the leaves but two at the top of 
the cutting, are planted four inches deep in a 
shady border, in a light soil, in the month of 
September, a large proportion of them will grow ; 
in severe winters they are apt to fail. The 
Damask Perpetuals only are slow in rooting, and 
are propagated with more difficulty. 

We have recently (1872) had many methods of 
propagating roses by cuttings given by our nu- 
merous gardening periodicals, the greater portion 
of them oft-told tales, but still interesting, and 
often useful to the tyroi 

We have had a * roae %eciei\*' \iet^ Vst ^cmusk^ 
je&rBf and I am not aware t'hat V:. \wiA ^^''st ^a^sA*. 
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it« appearance in print ; it originated here, and 
may be of interest to many cultivators, for its 
success is certain. 

About the middle to the end of September 
prepare your cuttings as follows : take shoots of 
roses full of life, and vigorous, with say five 
leaves, remove three of these, and leave two, cut- 
ting oflF the lower part of the cutting near the 
bud with a sharp knife ; then take pots four or 
five inches in diameter, and fill them to one-fourth 
their depth with decayed (a year old) cocoa-nut 
fibre, then place five or six cuttings round the 
inside of the pot, resting on it the lower ends, 
thrust through the fibre at the bottom of the pot, 
then fill up the pot with the same kind of fibre, 
and press it well down ; a piece or two of broken 
pot should be at the bottom of each pot for 
drainage : their after management is of great 
consequence, for on that depends success or the 
contrary; nothing can be more simple; place 
the pots of cuttings out of doors in full sunshine, 
unless the autumn is particularly hot and dry, 
they can then go in the shade for a week or so ; 
they may stand in this exposure till the end of 
November, or even later if the autumn be mild ; 
and if in October the weather be dry and sunny, 
they should be sprinkled with water morning and 
afternoon, so as to keep* the leaves firesh and 
tolerably green, as those oi pelaxgomxims should 
be under this mode of piopagat^oii. M, >i}!afe %tA 
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of November or middle of December, if mild 
(all depending on weather), the pots should be 
placed in a frame or cool greenhouse, and have 
plenty of air till they put forth their leaves and 
roots, when they may be potted or planted out. 

Formerly, as is well known, the cuttings of 
pelargoniums were struck in heat with much 
trouble and often great loss ; they are now propa- 
gated after the method I have recommended for 
roses with unvarying success. This is my rose 
secret, to which the rose world is most welcome. 
I may mention that Climbing Roses, Hybrid 
China Roses, the hardy Tea Roses, the Bourbon 
Roses, the hardy Noisette Roses, and, above all, 
the Hybrid Perpetuals, are all amenable to this 
mode of propagation. 



SPRINa AND SUMMER GRAFTINa OF 
AUTUMNAL ROSES. 

This is a most interesting method of propagation 
and most simple. Stocks of any free-growing 
roses should be potted at any time in the autumn, 
winter, or early spring months : the first-named 
period is the most eligible. The Manetti Rose 
is the best stock ; then comes Celine, also very 
good : some of the Hybrid China Roses will also 
make good stocks. In the m.o\it\i est k^\?^.^ '<5^'^ 
sboota of Tea^scented, H7\ii\dL, ^et^^^saS^ "ss^^ 
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indeed of all the Autumnal Boses that have been 
forced will be mature and in a fit state for graft- 
ing. One certain rule may be depended upon, 
— when every flower on a shoot has fallen, that 
shoot is ripe and in a fit state ; then take your 
stock, cut off cleanly all the shoots from the stem, 
leaving only those at the top, which shorten to 
within two inches of their base ; cut off from the 
side of the stock a thin slice of bark, and fit the 
graft to it as in whip-grafting, as described in 
page 175; only, instead of using bast for tying, 
use cotton twist, and in binding on the graft do 
not let the threads of twist touch, but mind that 
you can see the bark of the stock between each 
thread ; place the grafted stocks in a close moist 
heat, till the grafts begin to shoot, cutting off 
all the young shoots carefully from the stock 
below the graft, and treat them exactly as re- 
commended for cuttings in page 169, hardening 
them gradually : in a fortnight they will be safe ; 
as soon as the graft has made shoots four or five 
inches long, the head of the stock should be cut 
off close down to the graft : till this takes place 
all the young shoots from the top of the stock 
above the graft should be shortened but not 
taken off. 

In May, shoots from Tea-scented, China, 
Bourbon, and Noisette Boses, grown in pots in 
the greenhouse, will be fit to graft. In June, 
shoots from roses of the same femi\.\e&^ ^xoVydi^ 
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against walls or in other warm situation in the 
open air will be fit; in the last-named month, 
artificial heat for the grafts may be dispensed 
with ; and a close frame, well shaded with mats in 
sunny weather, and the plants sprinkled morning 
and evening, will do very well, unless the weather 
be windy and cool ; the grafts will then require 
close moist heat, either from manure or hot water ; 
in the former case, a common cucumber bed and 
frame, kept closely shut, will answer every pur- 
pose. These summer-grafted rose-trees are nicely 
adapted for pot culture: those grafted in April 
and May will bloom beautifully in the green- 
house till the end of December. 

When the 4-inch pots in which the stocks have 
been grafted become filled with roots, the plants 
may be shifted into 7- inch pots, and plunged 
in old tan or sawdust in a gentle hot-bed, in 
a sunny eocpoaed situation, till the end of Sep- 
tember, if the weather be warm and dry ; if wet 
and cold, they should be removed to the green- 
house early in the month : from the greenhouse 
they may be repotted into 8 or 9-inch pots, and 
removed to the forcing-house : in January they 
will give abundance of flowers, and amply reward 
the cultivator. 



I 
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DIRECTIONS FOR FORCING ROSES. 

Very few years ago forced roses were one of the 
luxuries of gardening, and the matter was looked 
upon as a difficult operation, in which accom- 
plished gardeners only were successful; but with 
modem varieties the difficulty has vanished, and 
everyone may have roses at least in February, 
with the most simple means. 

A pit 10 or 12 feet long and 8 feet wide, just 
high enough to stand upright in, with a door at 
one end, and a sunken path in the centre, a raised 
bed on each side of the path, and an 18-inch 
brick Amott's stove at the farthest end, opposite 
to the door, with a pipe leading into a small brick 
chimney outside (a chimney is indispensable), will 
give great abundance of forced roses from Febru- 
ary to the end of May. To ensure this, a supply 
must be kept ready; so that, say twenty, may bp 
placed in the forcing pit about the middle of 
December, a like number in the middle of Janu- 
ary, and the same about the middle of Februaiy : 
they must not be pruned till taken into the house, 
when each shoot should be cut back to two or 
three buds or eyes, the latter for the strong shoots. 
The fire should be lighted at seven in the morn- 
ing, and suffered to bum out about the same hour 
j'n the evening J unless in ixoat^ ^NeaiVi^t^ ^yrhen it 
must be kept burning till late a\, m^^b, %q ^^a. \» 
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exclude the frost; and for this purpose double 
mats should be placed on the lights. The ther- 
mometer should not, hyjire heat, be higher in the 
day than 60° during December and January : at 
night it may sink to 35** without injury. The 
temporary rise in a sunny day is of no consequence. 
When the sun begins to have power, and in sunny 
weather towards the end of February, air should 
be given daily, and the plants be syringed every 
morning about ten o'clock with tepid water^ and 
smoked with tobacco at night on the last appear- 
ance of the aphis or green fly. 

To ensure a fine and full crop of flowers, the 
plants should be established one year in pots, and 
plimged in tan or sawdust in an open exposed 
place, so that their shoots are well ripened : the 
pots must be often removed ; or, what is better, 
they should be placed on slates to prevent their 
roots striking into the ground; but with the 
Hybrid and Damask Perpetuals, even if only 
potted in November previous, a very good crop 
of flowers may often be obtained, and a second 
crop better than the first ; for the great advantage 
of forcing Perpetual Roses is that after blooming 
in the greenhouse or drawing-room, their young 
shoots may be cut down to within two or three 
buds of their base, and the plants placed again in 
the forcing-house, and a second crop of flowers 
obtained. The same mode may be followed ^iaa 
with the Bourbon, Cbixia, au<i'l^arJWi««i\i^^^^»«^^^ 
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with the latter, indeed, a third crop may be often 
obtained. 

Towards the end of March, when the sedond 
crop of flowers is coming on, the plants should 
have abundance of air daily ; this will make them 
hardy and robust. Syringing should be practised 
every moniing and evening ; but when the flower- 
buds are ready to open, this must be confined to 
the stems of the plants and the pots, otherwise 
the flowers will be injured by the moisture- 
Care must be taken to remove the plants from 
the forcing-house to the greenhouse or drawing- 
room before their blossoms expand; they may 
then be kept in beauty many days. I have not 
found the check which the plants receive by this 
sudden change of temperature at all detrimental. 
During their second growth the plant should be 
watered once a week with manme water,* and the 
surface of the pot occasionally stirred.. Worked 
— i.e. budded — roses are the most eligible for 
forcing: these seldom or never fail to give an 
abundant crop of flowers ; stems from 6 inches to 
1^ and 2 feet are equally eligible : the latter form 
elegant plants, and I think generally grow with 
greater luxuriance than dwarfs. China and Tea- 
scented Eoses on their own roots are more deli- 
cate, and require more care; still one crop of 

* One pound of guano to twenty gallons of water forms the 
rerjr best spedea of liquid manxxre ior i^^ c>a\\NCE«k\ isst xJaa 
borders, double that qiiantity will "be \)e\Xet. 
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flowers may always be depended upon, even from 
them : instead of forcing them for a second crop, 
it will be better to place them in the greenhouse, 
they will then bloom again finely in May. I 
find, from experience, that all the Autumnal Boses 
may be forced every year without any disad- 
vantage : to ensure their well-doing, they must 
be removed from the forcing-house early in June, 
the surface of the pots dressed with rotten manure, 
and plunged in the same, or leaves, or any light 
substance. Towards the end of August they 
should be carefully shifted — removing a portion 
of the earth from their roots and loosening the 
ball of earth and roots by pressing it with the 
fingers — into a compost of light loam and rotten 
dung, two-thirds of the former to* one-third of the 
latter (this is, on the whole, the very best compost 
for potted roses), watered, and again plunged, till 
required for forcing : this shifting would be better 
performed in June ; but, as the weather is then 
often hot and dry, roses worked on the Dog 
Bose are apt to suflFer. Pots of the sizes called 
near London 24's and 16's* are the best sizes for 
strong plants of roses for forcing : when potted, 
the large and unpelding roots should be cut off 
close, so that the plants may stand in the centre of 
the pots, the fibrous and small roots merely tipped. 

* The respective sizes of these pots are, — 24's, 7\ inches doex^^ 
and 8 incbea over, measuring acioaa Xhe Xa^ oi>(>CL<^ V^\.\ ^.^^^'^\ 
jncbea deep, 9 inches in diametei. 
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The treatment recommended for roses in a pit 
irith Arnott's stove may be pursued with roses in 
a house with smoke flues or hot-water pipes. 
Arnott's stove is recommended as an economical 
and eligible mode of heating, practised here to 
«ome extent with success for several years : on 
these stoves an iron pan, fitted to the top, should 
always be kept full of water. To sum up, give 
forced roses plenty of heat and plenty of air 
during the day, and a low temperature, say from 
35° to 45% at night. 



CULTIVATION OF EOSES IN POTS 
FOR THE GEEENHOUSE. 

For this purpose a selection should be made of 
some of the finer varieties of China and Tea- 
scented Eoses on their own roots ; it may also 
include such Bourbons as the Queen, Acidalie, 
Souvenir de la Malmaison, Noisettes, Solfaterre. 
The^e aire all of dwarfish and compact habit, and 
free bloomers. Presuming these roses to be pro- 
cured, in the spring or summer, in the usual small 
pots they are generally grown in by the cultiva- 
tors for sale, they should be immediately potted 
into pots called 32'8 (^theae ate geviexallY 7 inches 
deep, by 6 over at ttie 8\irta.ce), m ^ cotm^q^^* ^i 
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tiirfy sandy loam and well-rotted manure, the loam 
must not be sifted, but merely chopped into pieces 
as large as a walnut : the fine mould, which will, 
as a matter of coiu-se, result from this chopping, 
must not be separated from the pieces of turf, but 
all must be well mixed with the manure or leaf- 
mould. The pots should then be filled about one- 
fourth with broken pieces of crockery or potsherds, 
the plants taken from the small pots, and the balls 
of earth gently pressed so as to loosen them ; place 
each plant in the centre of the large pot : press 
the earth well round them ; give a soaking of 
water and plunge them in sawdust or tan, in 
some sunny exposed place, where they may have 
all the sun our fickle climate will give them. 
They may remain plunged till early in October, 
when they should be removed into the greenhouse ; 
but a fortnight before taking them into their 
winter-quarters, lift eveiy pot, and place it on the 
surface of the bed in which they have been 
plunged : their roots then become hardened, and 
bear the dry warm air of the greenhouse without 
injury : they should at this time also be pruned 
into any handsome desirable shape (a compact 
bush is perhaps the prettiest), or, if tall plants are 
required, the long shoots may be fastened to a 
neat painted stick. Eoses thus treated will come 
into bloom in the greenhouse in April, and con- 
tinue one of the brightest ornaxxieTA&'^\\V\}cifc\>f^^ 
ning of June ; they BhoulA \J[iexi \ie t^-^c^X^^^^s^^j^^ 
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larger pots, if large plants are wished for, and 
again plunged in the open air till the autumn : 
care must be taken to place the pots on slates, to 
prevent their roots getting through the bottoms 
of the pots. If compact and pretty little plants 
are required, the same pots may be used, merely 
1 educing the roots, so that the pot will hold a small 
quantity of compost for the plant to feed upon, 
A most excellent compost for potted roses may be 
made as follows : — Pare some turf from a loamy 
pasture : the parings should be from one to two 
inches thick ; bake them in an oven about twelve 
hours, when the temperature is equal to that 
just after it has been used for baking bread ; 
they must not be burned ; * this, chopped as before 
directed with one-third of rotten manure, or 
leaf-mould, forms one of the very finest of com- 
posts. The plants must be looked to carefully in 
spring, and whenever infested by the aphis or 
green fly, tobacco-smoke must be applied. Mildew 
is easily destroyed by sprinkling sulphur on the 
foliage, and suffering it to remain undisturbed for 
one or two days ; the plants should then be 
plentifully syringed ; extraordinary luxuriance of 
growth may be given by watering them once a 
week with guano-water. 

* I have used, with much success, turf roasted on a sheet of 
iron (placed on temporary bnckwoTW), "vxudei 'vVvich. a moderate 
Sre has been kept ; about one hour's ToasXimg^a ^wSS^cvwd^. Ttsva 
chara the turfy side, and acts most "bene^daWj. 
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A season may be saved in the growth of these 
roses, if plants in larger pots than those they are 
usually sold in are purchased : if these are pro- 
cured in the autumn or winter, they may be 
placed in the greenhouse at once with a certainty 
of succeeding. 



CULTIVATION OF SUMMER EOSES 

IN POTS. 

For this purpose, a selection of the finest double 
varieties are alone eligible. Plants worked on neat 
stems not more than four inches high, and with 
fibrous compact roots, so that they will admit of 
being placed in the centre of the pots, should be 
potted late in October or early in November, 
in 24-sized or 8-inch pots, in a compost of loam 
and rotten manure, or loam and leaf-mould and 
manure, in equal quantities; if to a bushel of 
this compost half a peck of powdered charcoal is 
added, it will be improved. After potting they 
should be placed on slates, and then plunged in . 
sawdust or old tan, so that the surface of the mould 
inthepotsis covered about two inches in depth with 
the material used for plunging. A sunny exposed 
situation is better than under a wall, for when 
placed near a wall the branches always incline 
from it, so that the plant, in lieu of bein^ roux^d 
and compact^ as it ought \jo \ifc, \jfe^wfi^^^ ^3^^- 

o 
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sided ; in February following they may be pruned 
in closely, i.e. to within two or three buds of the 
base of each shoot, and remain plunged during 
the summer ; additional vigour may be given by 
removing the sawdust or tan from the surface of 
the pots in March, and substituting rotten manure; 
during the summer all suckers must be carefully 
removed, and in June, July, and August, all luxu- 
riant shoots shortened, by pinching oflF their ends, 
and superfluous shoots nipped in the bud ; so that 
each plant is made to form a neat compact bush, 
not too much crowded with shoots. If this is 
properly attended to, they will scarcely require 
pruning the following spring ; a few of the shoots 
may be thinned out, i.e, entirely removed. 
These plants will require abundance of water in 
drv hot weather in summer, and once a week in 
June and July they should be watered with a guano 
water : 1 lb. to twenty gallons of water will be of 
sufficient strength ; if not placed on slates, the 
pots must be removed once a fortnight, to prevent 
the roots entering the soil underneath the pots 
which will give them much additional vigour : but 
the check they receive when removed is very in- 
jurious ; this must, therefore, be carefully guarded 
against. The above treatment is also applicable 
to Moss and Provence Roses on their own roots, 
which, when required for forcing, may at once be 
removed from the plunging-bed, after having re- 
mained there one summer, to ttie ioteVu^-Wwsfe% 
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those required for exhibition only, may also re- 
main there till near the blooming season ; when, 
if it is wished to retard them, they may be placed 
imder a north wall ; if to accelerate, they may be 
removed to the greenhouse or to any pit or frame 
under glass. 

With the exception of the Moss and Provence 
Eoses, which are, and always will be, favourites 
for forcing. Summer Eoses are not so eligible for 
pot-culture as the Autumnal Eoses ; they bloom 
but once, and, if intended for exhibition, it is so 
extremely difficult to have them in perfection on 
any given day ; if the season be cold and cloudy it 
is most difficult to bring them forward, as fireheat 
in sunmier is injurious to roses brought from the 
open air ; and if dry and hot, it is equally difficult 
to retard them ; at least, this can be' done only 
for a very short period. 

Moss and Provence Eoses that have been forced 
have generally been thought to require a season's 
rest ; but with the following treatment this will not 
be required. Presuming that Ihey have bloomed 
in February or March, they should have their 
shoots shortened to within two or three buds, 
repotted and placed in a cold -frame, plunged in 
the before-mentioned materials, and, towards the 
end of April, placed in the open air, as before 
directed; if carefully attended to during the 
summer, the plants will be sufficiently vi^Qnovsa. 
to bear forcing again tYie eTi«\>iTi^^^»»i^"^N *v^^^«^ 

o ^ 
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plants intended only for exhibition, or to bloom 
at the usual season without forcing, may be 
shifted annually towards the end of September, 
and a portion of earth shaken from their roots ; 
from 8-inch pots they may be shifted into 9-inch 
or 16-sized pots; and it will not be advisable to 
place them in any of the larger-sized pots unless 
plants are required of extra size, as they become 
heavy, and difficult to move with safety. 

There appears to me much room for improve- 
ment in the pot-culture of Summer £oses. Why 
should they not have shade and shelter? Are 
they less worthy than the gaudy, but odourless 
tulip? the carnation? the auricula? All these 
have shade and shelter in their blooming season. 
Why, then, have we neglected to give it to the 
rose ? simply because fashion has not led the way. 
We well know how frequently rain and wind 
destroy nearly all the flowers of our Summer 
Roses ; how easy, then, would it be to erect a light 
shed covered with canvas, something like those 
used to cover tulips when in bloom. An erection 
of this kind, thirty to' forty or fifty feet long, 
and from eight to ten feet wide, would admit of 
a path in the centre, and a border of roses in pots 
on each side. If the weather should be unfavour- 
able, their flowers would expand in perfection, 
unscathed by those summer storms of wind and 
raiiij peculiar to our climate, so fatal to flowers, 
and, above all, to roses: and \i, oti \X\fc e-orsiXxarj^ 
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we have ' real merry days of June,' with a glowing 
and unclouded sun, how agreeable would be the 
shade of the ' rosarium,' how beautiful the tints 
of the flowers thus shaded, and how delightful 
their perfume 1 If the weather be warm and dry, 
roses placed in a temporary erection of this kind 
should be carefully, but not too abundantly, 
watered every evening — and what is better than 
saturating the pots with water — the central path 
should be sprinkled two or three times a day, and 
water poured on the groimd between the pots. 
The canvas covering should always be drawn up 
in calm cloudy weather, day and night, for roses 
are impatient of confinement. 



CULTUEE OF BOSES IN POTS FOE 

EXHIBITION. 

The most elegant pot roses for exhibition may be 
selected from these families recommended for 
greenhouse culture ; but as it is now the fashion 
for Horticultural Societies to offer prizes for 
< roses in pots,' it becomes my duty to offer a few 
observations on growing hardy varieties of roses 
in pots, so as to form very large plants. I must 
here caution the reader that occr^^iovisv^^^^ss^^'^^ 
ment must he expected in. gjcoVvsi^ \Xi«a^^s^ -^^rJvs* 
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for exhibition, as roses, like facts, are stubborn 
things, and will often, in summer, bloom just 
whenever it pleases them to do so, not being easily 
retarded or forced : now, as days of exhibition are 
usually fixed before it is known whether we are 
to have an early or a late season, it is frequently 
a complete lottery whether any particular plants 
of rose will be in bloom or not. I have some- 
times known on days fixed for the exhibition at 
Chiswick, that I have looked over fifty plants of 
one sort before I could find three or four perfect 
flowers. The roses recommended for greenhouse 
culture, from their producing a succession of 
bloom, must be most relied upon by the exhibitor : 
but if, by a lucky chance, a collection of Moss 
Boses, or some of the finer kinds of French and 
Hybrid Bourbon or Hybrid Perpetual Boses, 
could be enticed to show themselves in all their 
gay attire on the day, they would make the green- 
house roses ^ hide their diminished heads.' 

To form a collection of hardy roses in pots, the 
very best should be selected from the following 
families: French, Hybrid China, Hybrid Bour- 
bon, and Hybrid Perpetual. Now for hardy pot 
roses, except Moss Boses, in which the choice is 
limited, only those with very double flowers, and 
stiff waxy petals, should be selected. The follow- 
ing will not disappoint the amateur. I ought 
iere to mention that it is \>e\i\«t Y/ci ^\. \j«q^ cut 
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three, or four of any good sort, rather than 
have a greater variety of second-rate roses. 



NAMF. 


FAMILY 


Charles Lawson . . . . 


Hybrid Bourbon. 


Coupe d'H^b^ . . . 


ditto 


Paul Ricaut 


ditto 


Alfred Colomb . . , . 


Hybrid perpetual. 


Baroness Rothschild . 


ditto 


Boule de Neige . . . , 


ditto 


Captain Christy . ... 


ditto 


Charles Lef ^bvre 


ditto 


Comtesse C^cile de Chabrillan 


ditto 


Comtesse d'Oxford 


ditto 


Due de Rohan . . . . 


ditto 


Duke of Welh'ngton . 


ditto 


Etienne Levet 


ditto 


Fiaher Holmes . 


ditto 


Fran9ois Lachanne 


ditto 


Hyppolite Jamain . ^ 


ditto 


John Hopper 


ditto 


Jules Margotin . 


ditto 


La France .... 


ditto 


Louise van Houtte 


ditto 


Madame Lacharme 


ditto 


Madame Rivers . 


ditto 


Madame Victor Verdier . 


ditto 


Madame Vidot . 


ditto 


Marie Baumann . 


ditto 


Maurice Bernardin 


ditto 


Victor Verdier . 


ditto 



The following varieties, all equally worthy of 
culture, will require the same treatment in sum- 
mer as the above ; but it will be necessary to re- 
move them to the greenhouse or some other ^lajss. 
structure in November, ioi ^To\^e,\A.o\i ^yxx£\SL%*<icsfc 
winter; they will in the a^xvu^ t^«^^'6 'Ocl^ ^sy^^^- 
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ment recommended for greenhouse culture, and 
they must be kept under glass till the time for 
exhibiting. 



NAME 






FAMILY 


Adam Tea-scented 


Belle Ljonnaise . 






ditto 


Boutond'Or 


. . 




ditto 


Catherine Mermet 






ditto 


Devoniensis 






ditto 


Duchess of Edinburgh 






ditto 


Gloire de Dijon . 






ditto 


Madame Falcot . 






ditto 


Madame Margottin 






ditto 


Mar^chal Niel 






ditto 


Moir^ 






ditto 


Niphetos .... 






ditto 


Rubens .... 






ditto 


Souvenir d'un Ami 






ditto 


Souvenir d'filise . 






ditto 


Queen 






BoTurbon 


Souvenir de la Malmaison 






ditto 



The above are all of first-rate quality ; their 
flowers are very double, and their petals thick, 
and not liable to fade quickly. About the end of 
October worked plants should be selected on very 
straight stems^ not more than &om six to eight 
inches in height. Care must be taken that their 
roots are so formed that eachplant may hejpla^ced 
in the centre of the pot: unless this is strictly 
attended to, they will make but a poor appear- 
ance, as may be seen by some of those exhibited 
at the iorticultural shows, li a»^ ot \Xifc \a.r^e 
roots interfere with the poaitioa oi >iXife ^^\A, Va. 
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the pot, they may be much 'shortened, merely 
taking off the tips of the small roots and fibres. 
Stems from four to six inches may be taken 
generally as the most eligible height ; but, to form 
plants for the back row, varieties of the following 
families may be on stems one foot to eighteen 
inches : they will increase the effect ; viz. Hybrid 
China, Hybrid Bourbon, and Hybrid Perpetuals. 
Many of these will form, when in full bloom, fine 
rounded heads. When plants of the above de- 
scription have been selected, they may be potted 
into No. 16's, or 9-inch pots, in a compost of two 
parts of nice turfy loam and one part of rotten 
dung; the loam should, if possible, be more 
rich and adhesive than that recommended for the 
plants imder greenhouse culture. If some of the 
plants are very strong, pots a size larger, called 
11-inch or 8's may be used; they should then 
be plunged in the open air on the surface of the 
soil, in sawdust, rotten leaves, or old tan, which 
should be four inches deep on the surfiuje of the 
mould in the pots, care being taken to place the 
bottom of each pot on a slate, for reasons before 
given. I recommend the pots to be placed on 
the surface, rather than to be plunged in the 
ground, as they then receive the full influence of 
the sun to their roots. Towards the end of Febru- 
ary each plant must be pruned to within six or 
eight buds of the base of ttie ^fetotks^ ^<5k<2Jvj^ ^esBs^Ss. 
to within two or three buds oi \Xio«fc ^^ ^x^-siss^ 
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weak ; it will be as well, however, if the plants 
have very long shoots, to shorten these one-third 
at the time of potting, as this prevents their being 
racked by the high winds of November. These 
Autiminal potted roses will not be fit for exhibition 
the first season after potting ; they must have an 
entire summer's growth and good cultivation ; in 
the autumn, when they have been one year in 
pots, if large plants are required, they should be 
shifted intiO No, S's or 1 1-inch pots, and replunged 
in the place they have occupied. Towards the 
end of November, Tea^scented, Bourbon, and 
Noisette Boses should be removed to their winter 
quarters, under glass, but they may be wintered 
with safety out of doors, if abundance of branches 
of evergreens are placed among them ; the Hybrid 
Perpetuals ought also to have this shelter. Au- 
tumnal pruning will tend to give an earlier bloom; 
therefore, one-half of the plants may be pruned 
in October if this is the object sought for ; the 
remainder in March, or even as late as April; 
indeed, this will give the exhibitor a chance of 
having soine plants ready on the important day. 
In May, if the weather be hot and dry, the plants, 
although plunged and apparently moist, will re- 
quire water daily; and once a week a regular 
soaking with guano water will insure a moat vi- 
gorous growth, and defy all attacks of the aphis or 
anjr other little pest, tlie grub e^ce^^^^,\i\ii^\vmust 
be carefully sought for in aM t\ie^ ^o\ssi%\^N^ 
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on the flower stems which appear glued to- 
gether. 

The plants will require shifting annually ; in 
general, pots of the same size will do, taking 
about one-third of the mould clean from their 
roots, and giving them a fresh and rich compost* 
The middle of October is the best period for this 
annual shifting. I have before said it is most 
diflBcult to re^rd or force into bloom roses grown 
in pots in the open air ; however, removal into 
the greenhouse for a week or ten days to force 
them, if required, may be tried ; to retard them, 
the method employed by the courtier, in the days 
of Elizabeth, to save his cherries for his queen, 
may be essayed, viz. stretch a piece of canvas on 
hoops over the plants, and keep it constantly wet 
by sprinkling it with water. 

I wish success to all those who intend to ex- 
hibit roses in pots, but must again caution them 
not to be soured by one or two disappointments, 
as the sun will shine and hasten, and clouds will 
come and retard, and possibly blight the hope of 
being able to exhibit twelve or twenty roses on 
some appointed day. 



ACCELEEATING THE GEOWTH OF 
EOSES IN POTS. 

A VERT simple and efficieivl Taa^Jji^Ji^ ^*^ ^^xss>s^ 
two years' growth in oxve\iaa\ie«a^^^j^*^^^^^^'^ 



s^^ 
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for many years, and imitated by numeroiis rose- 
growers. 

About the first of May a hotbed should be 
made, five feet wide and three feet in height— 
if of leaves and manure equal parts, all the better, 
its heat will last longer— on this bed some light 
mould should be placed, about six inches thick, 
supported by boards. Boses intended for rapid 
growth should be taken from their small pots, 
their balls of earth .loosened, and potted into 
24-sized or 8-inch pots, with the usual compost ; 
these should be plunged up to their rims in the 
bed, and the surface of each pot covered with 
rotten manure, about an inch thick. They may 
remain thus plunged for six or seven weeks, at 
the end of which time the heat of the bed will 
have declined ; the pots should then be removed, 
and the soil they are plunged in ; the bed should 
then be remade with about half its bulk of fresh 
manure mixed with it, the pots replunged, and 
the plants suffered to grow till autumn, when they 
should be removed to pits or houses appropriated 
to their culture. 

The luxuriousness of growth gained by this 
method is quite marvellous, small plants become 
large bushes, and put forth grand trusses of 
flowers. 
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STOCKS FOR EOSES. 

HiTHBKTO the Dog Rose has been used almost in- 
discriminately for all kinds of roses for standards ; 
nothing better is required, at least for those sorts 
that grow vigorously ; but in the cultiure of dwarfs, 
a great improvement may be made by using the 
Celine and the Eosa M anetti. The Sempervirens 
Eose, F^licite Perp^tue, makes also a most ex- 
cellent stock of dwarf roses; also the Hybrid 
China Eose, Descartes. These strike readily from 
cuttings planted in November in open borders. 

In making cuttings, take one-year-old shoots 
and cut them into lengths of one foot ; the bottom 
of the cutting should be cut close to a bud, and 
not sloping ; the top should be cut just above a 
bud, with a gentle slope : then carefully cut out 
all the buds but two at the top. In planting, the 
section of a ridge must be formed, the cutting 
placed firmly against it, and the earth dug up to 
it, and firmly pressed ; when finished the row of 
cuttings should stand in the centre of a ridge 
about eight inches high, and only one bud of 
the cutting above the surface ; from being thus 
moulded up no exhaustion takes place during the 
dry frosts of winter and spring, and every cutting 
will grow; in July or August of the following 
season they will be fit to \>\xA, TVva tv^s^^ -a>»^^ 
be levelled so as to expose \Jaft Taa.V^ ^X^xa. ^^ ^^'^ 
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cutting ; and in this, at about three or four inches 
from the bottom, the bud must be inserted. The 
stocks should be budded as soon as possible after 
being uncovered, or the bark will become rigid, 
and will not open freely. 

The Celine stock, a very old Hybrid Bourbon 
Eose, is a most excellent stock for Bourbon 
Noisette (particularly the Cloth of Gold), and 
many other roses ; if planted in a rich moist soil, 
it will make shoots from four to five feet in height, 
fit for low standards. 

The Bosa Manetti is a rose I received some 
thirty years since, from Como, fromSignor Crivelli, 
who recommended it as the very best of all roses 
for a stock. It was raised from seed by Signer 
Manetti of the Botanic Grarden at Monza. All the 
roses I have budded on this stock have succeeded 
admirably; above all, the Hybrid Perpetuals, 
which scarcely seem to know when to leave off 
growing and blooming in the autumn; indeed 
it is remarkable for its late growth : for it may be 
budded during nearly the whole of September ; 
another excellent quality is, that it never gives 
any suckers from its roots at long distances from 
the plant, like the Dog Eose ; it seems to flourish 
equally in light and dry as well as in stiff soils ; 
and it will, I trust, be of much value to the rose 
amateur, who, if the soil of his rose garden be 
light and dry, is so often troubled with the nu- 
znerous suckers thrown up Toy ttie T)o^ ^o^^, \ 
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am, indeed, now fully convinced that the only me- 
thod of cultivating dwarf Hybrid Perpetual Boses 
in soils that are gravelly, sandy, or resting on 
chalk, is to employ the Manetti Eose as a stock. 

Since the above paragraphs were written, more 
experience with this has been gained ; although 
so vigorous in growth it does not fomi good 
standards f the stems with their side branches left 
on increase rapidly in bulk, but when they are 
budded at the height proper for standards, and 
the side branches cut off. the bark becomes in- 
durated, the sap apparently j^ 
ceases to circulate freely, and || 
the stems in a year or two ^iJ: 5 
shrink, and the head becomes a\.. 
stunted in its growth and un- fi 
healthy. Some of the vigor- ^Jl g>^ 
ous-growing Hybrid China y^^^F/^^Sr^ 
Boses make good half-stand- r ( } V 
ards on this stock, but its 
great eligibility is for dwarfs and pyramids ; these 
should be budded close to the ground, and when 
transplanted from the nursery, should be planted 
so as to cover the junction of the bud with the 
stock, placing that part about one inch and a 
half or two inches below the surface of the 
border. 

The annexed figure will illustrate my meaning 
better than a host of words, a, junctioxs. c^^ ^5c^^ 
bud with the stock ; b, ttie \l^\^\» Vq ^^^^c^sfe^ ^"^^^ 
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stem should be covered with earth. Treated in this 
way the covered part of the stock iocreases rapidly 
in bulk, the sap flows freely through it, and most 
vigorous and healthy growth is the result. I 
have observed a peculiarity in this stock worthy 
of notice ; under certain circumstances, the sort 
budded on it will entirely overpower suckers 
that are suffered to remain on the stock, so 
that, in a year or two, the plant from the^ bud 
will gain the ascendency, and the suckers, without 
being removed, will languish and die. This has 
occurred here in several instances with stocks 
planted out for stocks for propagation in a stiff 
clayey soil ; some of these had dormant buds in 
them, which had not put forth their shoots with 
the usual crop of plants, and were thrown on one 
side as stocks. Now the curious part of the matter 
was, that inunediately these stocks were planted 
out for stocks in a stiff soil, and so deeply that the 
dormant buds became slightly covered with earth, 
they pushed forth most vigorously ; and although, 
the stocks at the same time put forth suckers 
which were suffered to grow, they have, as may 
be seen in most instances, overpowered them, and 
now form vigorous bushes of Hybrid Perpetual 
Boses from three to six years old. 

To what a great extent, in this respect, it differs 

from the Dog Rose stock will be at once apparent 

to rose-loving readers : for we all know that the 

Doff Rose carries on a fierce ^^a^ mNiXi \\,^\svA<5Pt 
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graft, and unless most carefully attended to, de- 
stroys it by its suckers in one season. A method 
of growing standard roses in dry unfavourable 
soils, with the aid of the Manetti stock, may be 
practised by those who really love rose culture ; 
some robust-growing, Hybrid China Eose — Ma^ 
dame Pisaroni and. Descartes are two vigorous- 
growing varieties, to these should be added 
* Cheshunt hybrid ' — should be budded on strong 
Manetti stocks below the surface of the soil, which 
should be removed for the purpose ; from each bud 
one shoot should be encouraged and supported 
with a stake, and all others carefully removed 
the second season of growth the stems thus formed 
may be budded with Hybrid Perpetual Boses and 
others ; they soon form nice healthy stems. 

Stocks of the Dog Eose should always be 
planted in November. Those intended for dwarfs 
may be cut to within six inches of the root, those 
for dwarf standards and standards to the requisite 
lengths. After planting, cover the surface of the 
soil near their roots with litter or fresh manure, 
three or four inches deep; in August of the 
following season they will be in fine order for 
budding. Hedge budding, lately recommended 
in the ' Gardener's Chronicle,' may be practised 
under particular circumstances. Thus, if some 
fine stocks, that have been overlooked in autumn, 
are discovered in February, in M<ev3L qH x^\ss55^r>s^^ 
tbem to the rose garden, Wd ^i^ieav\xl "Osv^V^^^^S^ 
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in July or August following ; attend to them the 
following summer, and remove them to the garden 
in the autumn. If removed with the dormant 
buds the same autumn they are budded, they 
will, unless the plants are well rooted, not break 
well ; but, if the stocks can be removed with 
tolerable roots,' it will, unless the hedge is very 
near the house, be interesting to have them in 
the garden, so as to be able to watch over them 
carefully. By the former method you will have 
very strong plants to remove into the garden, 
fifteen months after budding ; by the latter, you 
may remove your stocks with their buds three 
months after budding. You will probably lose 
a few of your plants, from their being deficient 
in roots, and some of your budded stocks will 
refuse to push or break, from the same cause. 
Your roses will ornament your hedge during the 
summer, prick your fingers, and give you some 
trouble to prune and superintend. Your buds 
will bloom in the garden^ though not with equal 
vigour ; still, if Hybrid Perpetuals or Bourbons, 
with much freedom, and constantly be under your 
eye. I can only say that the culture of roses, 
whether in the garden or in the wilderness, is 
always interesting. 
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PLANTING. 

NoYEMBEB and December are so well known to 
be favourable months for planting roses that it is 
thought by many amateurs no others are or can 
be so eligible : on dry sandy soils, this is quite 
correct ; but on wet retentive soils, if the holes 
are opened in winter, so that the mould becomes 
pulverised by frost, February is much better. In 
light soils, a mixture of well-rotted cow-dung and 
rich stiff loam from an old pasture, giving to each 
plant, if a standard a wheel-barrowfiil, if a dwarf 
about half that quantity, will be found the best 
compost ; if the soil be stiff, the same quantity of 
manure and pit or road sand, or burnt earth, equal 
parts, will be most eligible. The roots of the 
plants will require but little pruning; merely 
shorten any that are long and straggling ; and if 
the plants are very luxuriant, those planted in 
autumn may have their branches shortened to 
about half their length to prevent the wind rocking 
them ; in February they may be finally pruned as 
directed for each family ; in spring-planting they 
may be pruned before they are planted. In every 
case some manure, or other surface dressing, to the 
extent of two inches in depth, should be placed on 
the surface round the stem of each plant; this 
keeps the roots in a moist ata\^ «xA ^-v^^Ss^ms^ ^^a^ 
BoiL 

p % 
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Standards should not be planted nearer to each 
other than three feet, and dwarfs in beds from 
twenty-one inches to two feet apart. 



SOILS. 

The most eligible soils for roses budded on the 
Dog Eose stock are strong alluvial loams inclining 
to clay ; they also grow well in heavy calcareous 
clays, for on a steep bank on my premises, which 
was cut through on lowering the turnpike road, 
leaving a bare surface of white clay, full of chalk 
stones with literally no surface soil, Dog Eose 
stocks there made stout shoots, fourteen feet long, 
in one summer. Still any deep soil with a cool 
subsoil suits them well. A light surface soil with 
gravel or sand beneath is not favourable to them ; 
but, with- abundance of surface manure. Standard 
Eoses will even in such soils do pretty well. StiflF 
soils on the whole are most favourable, for they 
are the soils in which the Dog Eose grows most 
vigorously, and if they are of the most retentive 
nature, they are easily corrected by some burnt 
earth and manure. 

It is light sandy soils that are naturally unfa- 
vourable to standard oi d^atf Standard Eoses 
budded on the Dog Rose, and m^vx^ ^q?^%\Jcl<5^ 
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should not be planted ; but the remedy is simple, 
for by planting pyramidal roses on the Manetti 
stock, as directed in p. 114, no soil obstacle re- 
mains, and the rose lover may cultivate his 
favourite flower in the sands of Bagshot, the 
blowing sands of Norfolk, or the equally light 
sands of the neighbourhood of Folkestone. 

Eoses on the Manetti stock require no admix- 
ture of clay to make them flourish, and but a 
small quantity of manure ; still they are benefited 
by surface manures ; which should be applied in 
November and suffered to subside by the rains of 
winter, which take it to the roots by the usual 
process of nature. 

I have never yet seen a soil so bad as to require 
to be removed ; if very stiflF, sand, burnt earth, 
and manure may be mixed with it, so as to make 
it fit for roses on Dog Eose stocks ; if very light, 
plant roses on the Manetti stock. 

Numerous platitudes have been penned on the 
subject of soils for roses, so it may not be out of 
place to condense in the following summary my 
opinion. 

Standard and dwarf Standard Eoses, on Dog 
Eose stocks, may be successfully cultivated in soils 
consisting of stiflF loamy clay, whether calcareous 
or ferruginous : in rich sandy loams resting on 
clay ; in low alluvial bottoms where standing 
water is not less than two feet feorccL^Jafc 'soaSaRfcN 
and in deep dark-coloured \ege\i«i^cAfe %cS^^. 
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In light soils with subsoils of chalk, gravel, or 
sand, Standard Boses cannot be successfully culti- 
vated wtthout abundant surface manures and 
biennial removal. In such soils. Pyramidal Boses^ 
as describe in p. 114, on the Manetti stock, and 
dwarf roses in the same stock are alone adapted^ 
and if planted as directed in p, 207, they will 
abundantly reward the cultivator. 



SUBFACE-DBESSING. 

To cultivate roses in perfection, and more par- 
ticularly standards, they should have annual sur- 
face dressings of manure, or some rich compost. 
For standards or pillar roses on lawns, presum- 
ing that the usual circle of bare earth is round 
each tree, as recommended in p. 36, conmioii 
manure should always be applied in autumn, 
about two shovelfuls to each tree. Its effects 
are gradually washed down to the roots during 
winter. 

Night-soil, mixed with the drainings of the 

dimghill, or even with pond or ditch water, so as 

to make a thick liquid, and applied once or twice 

in winter, giving one or two gallons to each tree, 

will be found of great use. Brewers' grains, after 

being fermented in a lieap two ox Vlto^^ ^^^&a^ 
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and mixed with burnt earth, say one- fourth, giving 
from half a peck to a peck to each tree in Novem- 
ber or December, are a most powerful stimulant. 
Night-soil, mixed with burnt earth in the same 
proportions, is an excellent surface-dressing. In 
spring the soil should be stirred to the depth 
of one or two inches round each tree. For a 
summer surface-dressing, guano and wood-ashes 
answer well in the proportions of half a peck of 
guano to a bushel of ashes, giving a quarter of a 
peck of the mixture to each tree in a circle three 
feet in diameter round the stem, and letting it 
remain undisturbed on the surface; with this 
dressing abundant watering in dry weather is 
quite necessary. 



INSECTS. 

The rose in all its stages is, if possible, more 
liable to the attacks of insects and various diseases 
than any other hardy shrub. There are many 
very ornamental trees and shrubs which grow from 
year to year without any apparent disease, and 
increase in beauty annually as they increase in 
size. How different is it with the rose — unless it 
be some hardy climbing sort — for a choice kind 
of rose left unpruned and uncat^d fet <2fv^ ^^ss^^ 
season, often dies oi \)ecoixi^^ ^c> ^^^^J*^ ^^ 'sr»x^^'^ 
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to be restored to vigour. Foremost among its 
enemies is the Bose Aphis (Aphis Bosse), which 
seems to multiply itself almost magically. Some 
fine evening in June you may be enjoying the 
vigorous healthy shoots of your rose trees ap- 
parently clean and fresh and free from all blight. 
The next morning by 10 a.m. nearly every shoot 
may be found coated with its living world of 
insect life ; some green, some brown, or brownish, 
but all absorbed in one pursuit — sucking the life- 
juice from every shoot and leaf; no enemy to the 
rose is so persevering or so injurious, for in twenty- 
four hours those fine luxuriant shoots crowned 
with their buds of promise will, if left uncared 
for, be withered and unsightly. It is a source of 
real pleasure to be able to give a simple and most 
eflScient remedy for this pest. The first intima- 
tion of it, if I mistake not, appeared in the 
* Gardener's Chronicle : ' it is now one of those 
valuable compounds that will endure as long as 
gardens are cared for, for it is death to every 
description of aphis. 

Take four ounces of quassia chips, and boil 
them ten minutes in a gallon of soft water ; strain 
ofi" the chips, and add four ounces of soft soap, 
which should be dissolved in it as it cools, stirring 
it before using. 

If roses on walls are infested, the syringe may 
be employed, but for standard roses and rose- 
busies it may be applied aXtet l^ie^ is^^m\i^ 
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method. Place a piece of slate or glass upright 
in the left hand, then apply this to the shoots of 
the tree so that they rest against it ; then with a 
moderate-sized painter's brush in the right hand, 
well saturated with the mixture, brush e>'ery leaf 
and shoot upwards ; two or three minutes will 
finish the business. After ten minutes or so have 
elapsed, the dead and dying insects should be 
washed off the tree with pure water from a syringe 
having the usual rose affixed to it. There is no 
occasion to mention any other remedy for the rose 
aphis ; all that have hitherto been given in the rose 
books are more or less offensive, such as fumiga- 
tion, tobacco water, &c. The decoction of quassia 
and soft soap is the least offensive and most 
efficacious of all aphis remedies. In early spring, 
often in March but more frequently in April, 
the rose weevil, ' Otiorhynchus,' which hides itself 
either in crevices of the bark or in the groimd, 
often commits great ravages by eating out the 
centre of each bud, and seems to favour more 
particularly nice plump buds in standard dog-rose 
stocks about which you are more than usually 
anxious. He can only be caught at night, and . 
from his dark brown coat and size approaching 
the lady bird, a sharp eye and bright light must 
be employed. 

In the * merry month of May,' the rose cater- 
pillar makes his appearance; ha tcl^ '^^^s^^^^sfc 
detected, for he glues a \eai ox \;^o X^^^v^*^**^^ 
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form his habitation. As soon as such leaves are 
perceived — and every morning the trees should 
be examined — these glued leaves should be 
squeezed between finger and thumb so as to crush 
him effectually, after which the leaf may be cut 
off. Nothing but close attention will save your 
rosebuds from being perforated by him and 
ruined. No decorations or infusions are of any 
use ; the only remedy is the crushing one. 

There is also the rose grub to be guarded 
against. It is something like a very short brown 
caterpillar : he eats into the young and succulent 
shoot, and must be carefully sought for ; his small 
entrance perforated in the young summer shoot of 
the rose may soinetimes be seen ; he should be at 
once dug out and despatched; there is no cure 
but this, for if the parent moths are prevented 
laying their eggs in holes, they will find crevices 
small but convenient. Number four of our ene- 
mies will make our list complete, at least as far 
as we know — ^but there may be hidden foes. 

Our present subject is the larva of the saw-fly ; 
this most tiresome pest makes its appearance from 
July till quite the end of summer, more particu- 
larly in dry hot weather, and in warm dry soils. 
The rose cultivator, if he sees some leaves veined 
with semi-transparent veins, must at once be on 
the alert and turn up each leaf to find the enemy; 
he win soon be found at work eating greedily 
the under surface of each. \eaS, ^o ^.^ X»o xoaka SJ^ 
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almost a skeleton, and semi-transparent. He is 
an ugly little fellow, and cold and clammy like a 
slug, but he must be sought for diligently, and 
crushed at once, otherwise your rose garden in a 
few weeks would become a garden, not of ' dry 
bones' — but dry leaves, which would flutter in 
the wind most dismally. 



DISEASES. 



Wb must commence with the most tiresome, if 
not the most fatal, of rose maladies — ^the white' 
mildew, which, alas ! our favourite autmnnal 
roses too often show in autumn, is most diflBcult 
to arrest ; it does not kill roses, but it destroys 
the beauty of the leaves and weakens the tree. 
Flowers of sulphur sprinkled on the leaves and 
shoots in the evening when they are moist with 
dew, and washed off with the syringe the following 
morning about eight o'clock, will arrest it some- 
times. If the weather be hot and the sulphur be 
suffered to remain on the leaves all the day 
following, mischief often occurs and the leaves 
burn. If the weather be cloudy, it may remain 
on the leaves for twenty-four hours ; in all cases 
syringe the leaves and shoots abundantly with 
pure water to wash it off". 

The Rev. W. Radclyffe xecoismiea^^ ' "^ ^-^^^ ^"^ 
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blue vitriol' dissolved in hot water, and then 
mixed with four gallons of cold soft water ; the 
leaves sprinkled with it night and morning. 

In some soils, a species of red fungus attaches 
itself to the bark in bright orange-red blotches. 
This species of fungus is not very common ; the 
cure is to wash the stems and shoots with Grishxirst 
compound ; if in winter and early spring, 6 oz. to 
the gallon of soft water ; if in summer, 3 oz. to 
the gallon will be suflBcient. If the blotch does 
not heal, the red bark should be pared off with a 
sharp knife, applying to the wound the Forsythic 
mortar — cow-dung, lime, sand, and wood-ashes ; 
equal quantities, made into a thick paste and 
spread on the wound with a spatula. 

There is yet another red or rather orange- 
coloured fungus, peculiar to dry soils, which often 
makes its appearance in August on the under 
surface of the leaves of roses, more particularly 
those of the Moss and Provence Boses. I have 
seen thousands of yoimg and old plants of these 
two old favourite sorts with the under surfeice of 
every leaf covered with a thick coat of impalpable 
bright orange- coloured dust. No cure has yet 
been found for this disease ; all the fungus reme- 
dies have failed. There is a preventive — the roses 
should be lifted and replanted every autumn, 
giving them at the same time plenty of manure 
and stirring the soil three feet deep \ rotation in 
cropping should also be attended \io, fto ^ \ft ^n^ 
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the roses a bed in the rose garden which has had 
a crop of annuals the preceding summer. 

In moist soils the stems and branches of rose 
trees are often disfigured by the growth of moss. 
They should be dressed in winter with lime and 
soot, equal quantities, made into a thin paste. 

A species of mildew, only of an opposite colour 
to the first named, often makes its appearance on 
some of our finest kinds of autimm roses. How 
detestable it is to see on some bright sunny 
morning in August, when the hai-vest mist has 
just lifted his curtain, leaving every leaf, and bud, 
and flower sparkling with beauty — how chilling 
to the roseist to see on his fine trees of Senateur 
Vaise or Grloire de Santenay a few leaves with 
roimd black blotches on them increasing daily till 
the leaves drop oflF exhausted. There seems no 
inamediate cure for this fatal disease ; I have tried 
the mildew applications, but without efiect ; it is 
more rife in shallow, dry, or old exhausted soils, 
than in a clay soil with deep culture. Annual 
removal, deep culture, and rotation will prevent 
its coming. 

Among roses of the old school, such as some of 
the Hybrid Bourbons and others, * green-eyed' 
roses were very common: with our improved 
popular sorts, this green centre is rarely seen. 
When it used to be common in our rose gardens, it 
caused much discussion, some iT£rpv5^\\i^S^ \Ki Qj^i^st- 
manuring and over-luxMriaxLce, ^ti^^ ^^ ^ \xsai^i^^^ 
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of course, some to the converse. I only remember 
being much amused with the controversy, for in the 
heat of it I discovered a group of old varieties of 
Bosa gallica, all with large green eyes, growing 
under some old elm trees — literally starved to 
death. 



HOW TO HAVE EOSES IN NOVEMBER.* 

' Dec. Sthj 1 848. — On this day I gathered a fine 
bouquet of fragrant roses from plants growing in 
the open air.' Such is the entry in my journal of 
remarkable horticultural events for the year 
above mentioned. 

My attention was now, however, more particu- 
larly directed to the bed of roses from which I 
gathered my bouquet. The plants were ftill of 
green leaves and bright flowers ; but other plants 
of the same kind were nearly leafless and flower- 
less. How was this brought about? and why 
should they be thus verdant in so proverbially 
dreary a month ? were questions that immediately 
pressed upon my mind. I soon, however, recol- 
lected that these plants had been removed late in 
spring, had been planted in a richly-manured soil, 
and had been cut-in very closely. This accident 
In culture reminded me of * The Florist,' and its 

* From an article in The Florist, "b^ ^iSa^a kxiflaOT, 
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readers ; and I resolved to make a little article on 
the subject, so that all lovers of roses may, if they 
pl^ase, prolong the enjoyment of their beauties. 

The roses which I gathered were all Hybrid 
Perpetuals, and of the fol- 
lowing varieties : Baronne 
Prevost, Mrs. Elliott, Eobin 
Hood, Geant des Batailles, 
La Eeine, Dr. Marx, Duchess 
of Sutherland, Madame 
LaflFay, Countess Duchatel, 
and some others. Now, 
working out a system from 
the above accident, I should 
recommend that a bed in 
every rose-garden be appro- 
priated to these winter roses, 
proceeding thus: — Presuming that plants one, 
two, or three years old are convenient, or that a 
bed of Hybrid Perpetuals can be appropriated, 
the plants should be taken up in February, their 
long roots shortened to about half their length, 
the fibrous roots left untouched, and their heads 
left unpruned. They should then be planted 
thickly under a north wall, or fence, and remain 
there till the end of April. They may then be 
taken up ; their heads closely pruned, as in the 
annexed figure, which is that of a dwarfed Standard 
Eose pruned for late flowering, 

A bed must be prepared iox \3afeTa^^^^^^^ ^^^^^~ 
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not be manured too bountifully, A coat, four or 
six inches thick, of any kind of manure in a half 
decomposed state, well mixed with the soil, to a 
depth of eighteen inches or two feet, will give 
them all the necessary vigour. If the weather be 
dry and warm, the roots of the plants may be 
' puddled,' i.e. dipped in a thick mixture of loam 
or clay and water, with much advantage; and 
water should be poured into each hole on the mould 
as it is filled in, and the loose surface-mould placed 
on it, giving it a very gentle pressure with the 
foot. Rose-trees treated in this manner will last 
for several years, and their annual treatment may 
be exactly as above given; i.e. they should be 
taken up annually early in February, and re- 
planted in April. In confined gardens, if the site 
for the winter rose-border or clump cannot be 
changed, it should be excavated to a depth of 
eighteen inches, and fresh loamy soil brought in. 
They will, however, prosper very well if planted 
in the same border for several years, but then 
each plant must have two shovelfuls of fresh com- 
post of loam and manure. Hybrid Perpetual 
Roses thus treated will give their first blooms 
towards the end of July ; there are then plenty of 
roses of every degree. Have mercy, therefore, on 
your winter roses. Do not suffer them to exhaust 
themselves with their liberal eff'orts to give you 
pleasure. Pinch off one half, or two-thirds, of 
their j3ower-buds as soon as ttiey ^xe ^«tci«^\S5c^fc^ 
and your reward will be rosea in '^ovemfeet. 
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In the following article in * The Florist ' for 
December 1860, I have given another method of 
inducing roses to bloom freely in the autumn, 
headed : 



' LATE-BLOOMING EOSES.' 

My attention all this month of November, and the 
preceding one of October, has been drawn to a bed 
of roses, consisting of a score or two of dwarf 
plants, which have had an unceasing succession of 
beautifdl flowers, far beyond anything I have ever 
seen in autumn-blooming roses. On looking into 
them I found them to be a new variety of Hybrid 
Perpetual Eose, called L'Etoile du Nord, which 
was one of the new roses of 1860, condemned as 
not being up to my standard, its petals being 
thin, and the rose, although very large and of a 
brilliant crimson, seeming an inferior variety of 
General Jacqueminot, from which one would 
judge it had been raised. As the treatment of 
these roses may be of interest, and lead to a new 
and simple mode of cultivating roses for blooming 
very late in the season, I will, in a few words, 
give it. 

The original plants were received from France 
in December 1859, with othex \i<e^ xQfsft»»^ 'kss^ 
tbeir shoots taken off in Janwax^ axA ^"aSw^^ *^^^ 
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Manetti stocks in the grafting house, where, of 
course, artificial heat is employed. They grew 
well, and bloomed abundantly, in a cool house, in 
April and May, but, as I have said, their flowers 
not being thought first-rate, the plants were suf- 
fered to remain in small 4-inch pots till the middle 
of June, and then planted out, not being thought 
worthy of further pot cultivation. The ground 
they were planted in was heavily manured, so that 
they grew very freely, but were not noticed till 
the beginning of October, when the bed was ob- 
served to be a mass of buds and blossoms, the 
latter quite globular and of extraordinary beauty, 
and so they have continued to be till this day, the 
24th of November. Now this simple fact seems 
to tell us, that what has resulted from accident 
may be carried out by rose cultivators, and lead 
to a method by which our rose gardens may be 
made more beautiful in autmnn than they have 
yet been. 

The rationale of the matter seems to be this. 

The plants from being cramped in their growth 

in early summer, when all their energies are in 

fiill play, hasten in autumn to make up for lost 

time, and thus grow and bloom in the greatest 

vigour. In the ' Grardener's Chronicle,' No. 47 

(1860), page 1042, I have described strawberries 

as bearing freely in autunm from having been 

accidentally treated iiv the same way as my 

L'J^tcile du Nord Roses. 1 s\LavM ^et^iot^ 

counsel rose-lovers to pot m 4 a^d ^-Sxi^iV^Q^V^V^ 
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the month of November free-growing and free- 
blooming roses, such as General Jacqueminot, 
Eubens, Turenne, Victor Verdier, La Brillante, 
Antoine Ducher, Louis Van Houtte, John Hopper, 
Madame Victor Verdier, and others of the same 
nature, so as to give diversity in colour, and allow 
them to grow and bloom in an orchard-house or 
greenhouse till the middle of June, and then cut 
off their bloom-stalks and any flower-buds that 
remain, and plant them out in a rich border. 
The plants may be subjected to this treatment 
year after year, increasing the size of the pots to 
a small extent, so as always to stint their spring 
growth, for the roots of the plants will of course 
increase in bulk, and will in due course require 
8-inch pots; it must, however, be a point ob- 
served, to give them as small pot-room as possible 
that the early summer energies of the plant may 
be arrested. 

I have, as it will be seen, pointed out thin- 
petalled roses for this culture. I do this from 
observation only^ for at this moment I have a bed 
of the very old Eose Gloire de Eosom^ne in full 
bloom, and its flowers, instead of being flaccid and 
poor, as they are in summer, are globular, from 
not being expanded, and quite beautiful. I have 
also observed that some of the condemned new 
roses growing in the same bed as L'fitoile du 
Nord have very double flo^eitft ^w.dLV)cAs3«.\?^^»^ 
these have bloomed very iEDLpexfee>L\:^* 

q2 
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CHRISTMAS ROSES, 

Evert cultivator of the rose is well acquainted 
with the difficulty of having roses in bloom in 
the ' dark and dreary ' month of December. I 
feel, therefore, much pleasure in giving the result 
of some experiments ending in perfect success; so 
that, in future, a bouquet of roses on Christmas- 
day may grace the festive board in company with 
the holly, rivalling in brilliancy the colour of its 
berries. 

The Bourbon Rose, Grloire de Rosom^ne, is 
now well-known by every lover of this favourite 
flower as a most brilliant and beautiful variety ; 
but, like many other roses remarkable for the 
brilUancy of their tints, its flowers are deficient in 
fulness ; in fact, they are merely semi-double, 
and, like all roses of this description, they fade 
very quickly in hot weather : it is only in the 
cool cloudy days of autumn, when their flowers 
never fully expand, that they are seen to perfec- 
tion. This quality induced me to turn my atten- 
tion to this variety, as well calculated to give a 
crop of very late autumnal or winter flowers. 

Nothing can be more simple than their manage- 
ment. Towards the end of May, yoimg plants 
from small pots should be shifted into 6-inch 
potsy in a good tjompost oi t^o-W\vtds loam and 
one-third rotten mannxe oi deic^j^e^ Vsy.'^^s*,^'^^ 
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plunged in sawdust or old tan in the open ground, 
fully exposed to sun and air. They may be 
allowed to bloom freely all June and July, but in 
August and September every blossom-bud should 
be pinched off; this will make the plants stout 
and very robust, and towards the end of October 
an abundant crop of incipient flower-rbuds will be 
apparent ; the plants may then be removed to a 
light and airy glazed pit or greenhouse, and 
placed as near the glass as possible. No fire-heat, 
unless frost is very severe, should be employed, 
and abundance of air — they cannot have too much 
— should be given : it will also be much better to 
place the pot on slates or on a layer of sand, 
rather than on a dry wooden shelf. I am in- 
duced to recommend sand from the perfect 
success I have had with my plants, which after 
being taken from the bed in which they had been 
plunged all the summer, were placed on sand : 
they put forth roots from the bottoms of the pots 
into the sand, grew luxuriantly all November, 
and commenced blooming in December. On 
January 4, I cut a most beautiful bouquet of 
flowers. I may add, that, if large plants can be 
procured, they may be potted into 8-inch pots, 
and in process of time, into 1 2-inch ; so that large 
bushes covered with flowers may ornament the 
drawing-room in that month above all others in 
which roses are * rich and rare ' — ^D%^ifc\c&i^'^* 

At present I know onl^ oi \Xit<&% ox \ovst qJv^««- 
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varieties equal to the above as Christmas roses. 
These are all varieties with thin petals which, in 
the warm rose-tide of June, soon fade. L'Etoile 
du Nord is one of the most desirable. This is a 
seedling from General Jacqueminot, which gives 
its large globular crimson flowers very freely 
in November and December ; their fragrance is 
then delightful. Triomphe des Beaux Arts and 
Due Decazes, La Brillante, Madame Grustave 
Bonnet, Centifolia Bosea, Peter Lawson, Tri- 
omphe de Caen, are also charming winter roses, 
to which we may add our old favourite Greneral 
Jacqueminot, which, under the same manage- 
ment, will bloom very nicely. In addition to this 
valuable quality of blooming freely in winter, I had 
almost forgotten to add that the flowers of these 
free-blooming and not very double roses, although 
almost odourless under the bright sun of June, in. 
winter exhale a delicate and agreeable perfame. 



WILDEENE8S EOSES. 

For tliis idea I am indebted to Professor Owen, 
who, wishing to ornament a wild part of his 
ground, full of thorns, grass, and weeds, adopted 
the following plan, which, I am inclined to think, 
18 quite worthy of record. 
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Large sewer tubes, rejected on account of flaws 
in the enamel-lining, were sunk vertically in the 
pure gravelly soil to within an inch or so of the . 
surface, and filled in with loam and manure, and a 
rose planted in the centre of each. The soil in 
the tube was kept free from weeds, and the run- 
ning grass, and other weeds outside were pre- 
vented making their way into such good quarters. 
To give the roses extra vigour, some manure 
water was given to them occasionally in the 
summer. The effect of roses growing in the 
highest state of luxuriance in a wilderness was 
tnost charming. The inside diameter of these 
tubes is 16 inches, their length 30 inches, so that 
they go below the roots of weeds, which, would 
otherwise soon devour the rich compost in which 
the roses delight. 

Every alternate year, in November, the tube 
should be emptied, filled with fresh compost, and 
the roses replanted in them. 



EAELY SPEING EOSES. 

The Hybrid Perpetuals are the only roses adapted 
for this mode of culture, which is very simple. 
About the end of August select soma "^\2sS!^^xs^^ 
bed of roses, that you wia^ki to \A.oqvx^ ^^^ ^^ss^^^ 
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spring; then cut all the weak shoots and shorten 
all those that are strong and vigorous to within 
five or six buds of their base. A moderate-^sized 
tree, whether dwarf or standard, will furnish from 
five to seven of these vigorous shoots. They will, 
soon after being pruned, put forth numerous 
young blooming spiurs ; in October thin out these 
spurs so that the tree is not crowded, and pinch 
oflF the bloom buds, giving no other pruning, 
and in spring they will reward you with a crop of 
flowers earlier by ten days than roses managed in 
the usual way. I have seen them from a fort- 
night to three weeks earlier; in 1848 they were 
in full bloom on May 14th. 



A VEEY OLD EOSE-TEEE. 

When at Cologne in July 1857, I heard from a 
friend residing there, that a rose-tree existed at 
Hildersheim, which was planted by Charlemagne. 
I thought it a fable, and most unfortunately 
passed by Hildersheim without calling to search 
into the matter. Eesting some time at Leipsic 
with a literary friend, I made further enquiries, 
and through him have just received the following 
account from his friend at Hildersheim. The 
present size and descTiption oi \bi^ xetaac^^sJ^^ 
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tree may be relied upon. I give in the following 
narrative the words, as nearly as possible, of my 
Hildersheim correspondent, the first part merely 
legendary : — ^ When Charlemagne had conquered 
the territory of the original Saxons, several foreign 
potentates hastened to show him marks of esteem 
and respect; among others an ambassador from 
the Caliph Haroun Alraschid, who, as a symbol 
of his authority, carried a purple banner on which 
were embroidered the arms of his sovereign — six 
roses on a golden field. Charlemagne, struck with 
the homage, planted a ^ose-tree on the place of 
reception, to commemorate the event. Louis the 
Pious, at a later period, came to the district of 
Hildersheim on a hunting excursion, and after his 
sport ordered a mass to be said in the open air, at 
which all his retinue were present. The officiat- 
ing priest, on returning to his habitation, and 
just as the Court were conmiencing their repast, 
missed the ''holy image" (it is presumed the 
cross), and after searching in vain for it, pro- 
ceeded on his way back to the place where the 
open-air mass had been performed. It was be- 
coming dark, and in his hurry and fear he seems 
to have nearly lost his way, when, lo! his eyes 
lighted upon the cross resting upon the branches 
of a wild-rose tree. He immediately attempted 
to regain it, when, wonderful to relate, the cross 
adhered to the tree, and eluded k\% ^^ss^* ^&j53t 
several ineffectual clutches, \i^ ^^^^ «v3ct^ *0w?ii^'^<5j«^^ 
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high power had interfered; he therefore ran to 
the Court and apprised the pious Louis of the 
wonderful sight. The whole Court rushed forth,, 
and on approaching the rose-tree fell on their 
knees in thankfulness for the sight of such a 
miracle. Louis then ordered the present cathe- 
dral of Hildersheim to be built over the rose- 
tree.' 

Such are the legends of this famous tree, often 
referred to by Grerman authors. Dr. Grrashof, of 
Hildersheim, gives the following description of its 
present state:— ^ The roots are buried in a sort of 
coffin-shaped vault, under the middle altar of the 
crypt, which crypt is proved by known docunoients 
to have been built in the year 818, and to have 
survived the burning of the other parts of the 
cathedral on the 21st of January, 1013, and the 
23rd of March, 1046. 

' It is remarkable that the chronicles of the 
town and Chapter make no mention of any harm 
having befallen this famous tree, which for cen- 
turies has been considered one of the lions of the 
district. 

' The vault in which it grows is open to the 
rain, and this is put down as a proof that the tree 
could not have been planted after the cathedral 
was built. 

' The trunk, eleven inches in diameter, is con- 
ducted through an opening in the wall, which is 
£ve feet thick, and ttieu xeacYie^ o\x\>«i.^% ^^\s:^^ 
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incfhes above the surface of the ground, from 
whence two old branches and three younger arms 
spread out with their twigs and leaves, and cover 
a space twenty feet in height and twenty-four 
feet in breadth, being arranged on a sort of iron 
railing on the eastern side of the vault. 

* This tree has been an object of especial interest 
to the Chapter from the building of the cathedral ; 
and botanists attribute its present size to the fact 
of its being sheltered from frosts and storms by 
the diflferent buildings and cloisters of the cathe- 
dral, and from the touch of rude hands by trellis- 
work. 

'Bishop Hepilo (1054-1079) had it carefully 
spread out on the outer wall built by hiih, and 
placed in the archives a record of this, as also a 
description of the massive vault built under the 
high altar for the reception of its roots. The 
opening in the wall was made about 1120; the 
tree was in high esteem in the thirteenth cen- 
tury.' 

Thus ends the history of this most remarkable 
rose-tree. I have only to regret that its species 
is not mentioned ; but as.it is in the legend called 
a Wild Eose, it is probably Bosa canina or the 
Dog Eose. This I hope ere long to ascertain. 
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AN ABRIDGED LIST OF ROSES. 



Adapted for amateurs possessing small Grardens, 
or for those beginning to form a collection; 
selected so as to give the leading Variations of 
Colour. 



SUMMEB 


\ ROSES. 


Provence Roses. 


Hybrid Bofirbon Ros 


Crested* 

Dutch. 

Unique. 

Moss Roses. 
Bluph. 


Charles Duval. 
Charles Lawson. 
Coupe d'H^b^. 
Paul Ricaut. 

French Roses. 


Celina. 

Baron de Wassenaer. 

White Bath. 

Hybrid Provence Roses. 

Blanchefleur. 
Rose Devigne. 
Princess Clementine. 


Boula de Nanteuil. 

Kean. 

Letitia. 

Triomphe de Jaussens. 

Rosa alba. 

La S^duisante. 
Princess de Lamballe. 
Sophie de Marsilly. 


Hybrid China. 


Damask Rosea. 


Blairii, No. 2. 
Brennua. 
Chen6dole. 


Madame Hardy. 
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Sweet Briars. 


Evergreen Roses, 


Celestial. 
Splendid, 


F^licit^ perp^tu^e. 
Myrianthes. 
Princesse Marie, 


Atistrian Briar. 


Rampant. 


Persian Yellow. 


Boursault Roses. 




Crimson. 


Ayrshire Roses, 


Gracilis. 


Bennett's Seedling. 
Dundee Rambler. 
Ruga. 


Banksian Roses. 

White. 
Jaune Serin. 



AUTUMNAL EOSES. 



Perpetual Moss Roses, 

Madame Ory. 
Salet. 



Hybrid Perpetual Roses, 

Alfred Colomb. 
Alphonse Damaizin. 
Antoine Ducher. 
Baron de Bonstettin. 
Baroness Rothschild. 
Bonle de Neige. 
Captain Christy, 
Charles Lefebvre. 
Charles Margottin. 
Comtesse Cecile de Cha- 

brilland. 
Duke of Connaught 
Duke of Wellington. . 
Due de Rohan. 
Etienne Levet, 






Exposition de Brie. 
Fisher Holmes. 
Fran9ois Lacharme. 
Fran9oi8 Michelon. 
General Jacqueminot. 
John Hopper. 
Jules Margottin. 
La France. 
La Rosi^re. 
Louia Van Houtte. 
Madame Charles Wood, 
Madame Lacharme. 
Madame Rivers. 
Madame Victor Verdier.^ 
Madame Vidot, 
Mademoiselle Bonnaire. 
Mademoiselle Marie Rady. 
Marchioness of Exeter. 
Marguerite de St. Amand. 
Marie Baumann. 
Ma.Tc\vx\sfc ^"ft ^^^^^^ajaa^ 
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Monsieur E. G. Teas. 
Prince Camille de Rohan. 
Reynolds Hole. 
Xavier Olibo. 

Bourbon Roses. 

Acidalie. 

Baron Gonella. 

Bouquet de Flore. 

Catherine Guillot. 

Queen. 

Rev. H. Dombrain. 

Souvenir de la Malmaison. 

China Rosea, 

Archduke Charles. 
Clara Sylvain. 
Cramoisie sup^rieure. 
Mrs. Bosanquet. 

Tea-scented Roses, 

Adam. 

Belle Lyonnaise. 



Devoniensis. 

Gloire de Dijon. 

Jean Pemet. 

Madame Falcot. 

Madame Margottin. 

Madame Willermoz. 

Marshal Niel. 

Moir^. 

Niphetos, 

Rubens. 

Souvenir d'Elise Vardon. 

Souvenir d'un Ami. 

Vicomtesse D^cazes. 

Noisette Roses, 

Aim^e Vibert. 
Celine Forestier. 
Cloth of Gold. 
Fellenberg. 
Lamarque. 
Ophirie. 
Solfaterre. 
Triomphe de Rennes. 



The months of August and September are 
trying to the class of Hybrid Perpetuals ; the ex- 
cessive luxuriance of the flowers in June and Jidy 
is exhausting ; and with the best cultivation and 
in the most favourable soils, the foliage often 
becomes rusty and fails. To obviate this ten- 
dency, the early blooms should be sacrificed ; and 
the plants from whicli it is daaired to obtain a 
healthy autumnal blossom aivd gtcywVK^wi5ATi<i\» 
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be allowed to bloom in June and July. A liberal 
allowance of Tea-scented roses should be given to 
every rose garden in the warm districts of Eng- 
land ; they are the most charming of autunmal 
roses, producing luxuriant flowers and foliage 
from May to November, free from the diseases 
which aflflict the Hybrid Perpetual. 

I find that I have omitted to mention that 
seedling briars, raised from the heps of the wild 
rose, form an excellent stock for all classes of 
roses, and especially for the Tea-scented. The 
heps for raising seedlings should be gathered in 
October from the smooth-bark, strong-growing 
sorts of briars if possible, of which a plentiftil 
sprinkling will be found in every hedgerow. The 
seeds require the treatment described at p. 161. 

To plant roses on their own roots requires 
patience on the part of the planter, but un- 
doubtedly they make the best plants, lasting for 
years when once well-established, and entfrely 
free from the nuisance of suckers. 
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January. — If the weather be mild, planting, or lifting 
and replanting, of rose trees may be continued as in 
last month. 

February. — Towards the end of the month — unless 
the weather be cold with severe frost — the general 
pruning of all kinds of hardy roses may be commenced, 
particularly those on the Manetti stock, which are early 
in putting forth their buds. 

March. — ^Early in this month, in the first and second 
weeks, pruning may be continued ; if the season be 
early, it should be finished by the 10th. A surface- 
dressing of decayed manure may now be spread over 
the surface of rose beds or round standards, in a circle 
two feet in diameter and from one to two inches deep ; 
or, what is more neat and equally efficient, cocoa-nut 
fibre saturated with liquid manure may be employed. 
Towards the end of the month remove protectors from 
pyramids and tender roses. 

April. — Early in this month Tea-scented, Noisette, 

and China Roses should be pruned. They require but 

little pruning; the small spray- like shoots may be 

thinned out, and those that are long shortened to half 

their length. Tender roaea t.Vvat, Via^e been imder glass 

all winti^T may, in the Hecond 'we^V,\i^ ^\wi\fc^ qxj^.. 
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Towards the end, prune roses that are required to 
bloom late in the season. Sur&ce-dressiiig still to be 
attended to. 

May. — This is a busy month for the roseist. All 
shoots below the bud, or buds, that push forth on stocks 
budded last summer, must be removed with a sharp 
knife; those above the bud, or buds (by which is 
meant the inserted buds), should be shortened to half 
their length. Insects must be destroyed (see pp. 215, 
216), and if the trees are sharply syringed every 
morning, before 8 a.m., it will tend to keep them free 
from their attacks. 

June. — Close attention must still be paid to aphis- 
killing, and to shoots from the stock below the bud, so 
as to remove them before they suck too much sap. 
The young shoots from the buds on stocks budded last 
summer should each be supported by a stick fastened 
to the stock below the bud, and the shoot tied to it 
above. Ck)ntinue syringing, and if your trees are all 
sur&ce-dressed and the weather be dry, plenty of water 
should be given twice or three times a week; and 
manure water also, given once a week, will increase the 
vigour of growth. Watering without sur&«e-dressing is 
injurious. About the middle of the month it is good 
practice to thin out the clusters of blossom buds — ^from 
five removing three, from seven ^ve^ and so on. If 
large flowers are required for exhibition, this is quite 
necessary. 

JuLr. — This is par excellence the budding month 
(see p. 171), as the buds are ripe and generally succeed. 
The June work must still be attended to. Faded and 
fading flowers should be removed daily, and as soon 
as a cluster of blossoms has don^ \\i^ '^^"^— ^.jb» -^a* 
soon aa it has given all ila fLcrNeic^^ — -H^ ^Sass'o^^^ ^^^^^ 
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with a sharp knife down to two or three buds ; these 

will give a second crop of flowers. Strong shoots of 
Hybrid Perpetuals should be shortened to half their 
length, unless required on dwarf trees to form 
pyramids. 

August. — ^If the weather be dry and scorching, 
water should be given freely, and the surface- dressing 
renewed. Pruning do^vn the shoots that have given 
their flowers still to be attended to — they will give 
September flowers. This, like the last, is a budding 
month ; and buds, if well selected, will * take ' well if 
inserted in healthy free-growing stocks. 

September. — Budding on the Manetti stock may be 
practised till the end of the second week, with a fair 
chance of success. Cuttings of all kinds of roses 
may now be planted in a shady border (seep. 181), 
with or without hand glasses — the latter often the most 
successful. 

October. — Cuttings may still be planted, and roses 
which are required to bloom early in the ensuing season 
may be procured. About the 20th planting may be 
commenced. 

November. — The planting, and lifting and replant- 
ing month (see p. 211) — for all seasons this is the most 
fevourable for planting roses; also a month of pre- 
paration. Composts and manure should be placed in 
ridges, to be well frozen through. Freshly planted 
trees should have the surface dressing recommended 
under April, placed round them. Pyramidal roses 
ohould be thatched with a conical coating of straw or 
fern firmly bound (see p. 138), so as not to be dis- 
placed by violent winds. Buds of Tea-scented and 
other tender roses may also "be Y^oVacted by a cone of 
straw ^tened to the stock "beVoN? ^iXiSi tjJoori^ ^^ \sv\.^. 
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In exhausted soils, a surface dressing of manure may 
now be given (see p. 214). 

December. — If the weather be mild this is a good 
planting month, and if any November preparations 
and protections have been £)rgotten, it is not yet too 
late. 
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JBeginners, 236 
Accelerating the growth of 

Eoses in pots, 203 
Aphis, how to destroy, 216 
Austrian Briar, 54 

— raisins from seed, 57 

— varieties described, 55 
Autumnal Bose Garden, 90 
Autumnal Boses, 90 

— ancient history of, 91 
Autumnal cuttings, 182 
Ayrshire Bose, 63 

^- standards of, 65 

— varieties described, 64 

A Tea-scented Bose House, 144 
A very old Bose Tree, 232 



Banksian Bose, 84 

— culture, 85 

— varieties described, 84 
Bourbon Bose, 122 

— culture of, 126 

— history of, 123 

. — pruning of, 127 

— raising fipom seed, 127 

— varieties described, 124 
Boursault Bose, 82 



China Bose, 128 
— ealtuie, ISO 
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China Bose, raising from seed, 
131 

— varieties described, 129 
Christmas Boses, 225 
Collodion for buds, 142 
Copper Austrian Bose, 54 
Cnmson Perpetual Bose, 96 

— history of, 96 



Damask Bose, 46 

— histoiy of, 46 

— varieties described, 47 [80 
Decorated dome-shaped Boses, 

— Pillar Boses, 91 
Diseases, 219 

Double apple-bearing Tree 
Bose, 35 

— Sweet Briar Tree Bose, 35 

— yellow Bose, 58 

— culture, 59 

— Bea's culture of, 61 
Dwarf Hybrid Perpetuals, 110 



Early Spring Boses, 231 
Egvptian Boses, 91 
Exhibition Boses, 197 
Evergreen Boses, 69 

— culture of, 72 

— decorated, 76 

— dome-shaped^ tsQ(^ ^^^5^ 
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Fertilising the Flowers, 164 
Forcing Roses, 186 
French Hoses, 19 

— culture and pruning, 25 

— dwarf of Burgundy, 25 

— history of, 20 

— raising from seed, 26 

— varieties described, 23 

— variegated sorts of, 24 



Greenhouse Hoses, 190 
Guano water for Hoses, 188' 



Hedge Budding, 209 
Hybridising, 164 
Hybrid Bourbon Hose, 40 

— pruning of, 42 

— raising £rom seed, 43 

— varieties described, 41 
Hybrid China Hose, 29 

— culture of, 36 

— George the Fourth, 33, n. 

— history of, 30 

— pruning of, 38 

— raising from seed, 40 

— varieties described, 33 
Hybrid Climbing Hose, 36 

— raising jfrom seed, 87 

— varieties described, 86 
Hybrid Perpetual Rose, 101 

— blush and white varieties 
of, 109 

— carmine varieties of, 107 

— crimson varieties of, 104 

— culture and pruning of, 1 1 1 
'— dark crimson varieties of, 

104 

— raising from seed, 120 

— rose-coloured varieties of, 
108 

Hybrid Provence Hose, 27 

— varieties described, 27 
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PEO 
Late-Blooming Hoses, 225 



Manetti Rose, 206 
Manure Water, 188 
Macartney Hose, 156 

— culture of, 157 

— raising from seed, 158 
Mildew, how to destroy, 219 
Miniature Hose, 147 

Moss Rose, 9 

— culture and pruning, 17 

— history of, 9 

— raising from seed, 18 

— varieties of, 11-17 
Musk Rose, 154 

— history of, 155 

— varieties described, 155 



Noisette Rose, 148 

— cloth of gold, 150 

— culture, 154 

— Isabella Gray, 164 

— raising from seed, 153 

— varieties described, 149 
November Roses, 222 



Perpetual Damask Rose, 95 

— culture and pruning, 97 

— varieties described, 96 
Psestum Hose, 92 
Perpetual Moss Rose, 93 

— varieties described, 93 
Pillar Roses, 37 
Planting, 211 

Persian Yellow Rose, 55 
Pots, size of, 189, n, 
Prairie Roses, 87 
Propagation of Autumnal 

Roses, 179 
Propagation by Budding, 171 
Pro^^&g|B.tion of Summer Roses, 
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PBO 

Provence Bose, 2 

— culture and pruning, 8 

— dwarf or de Meaux, 7 

— varieties described, 6 
Pyramidal Hybrid Perpetuals, 

114 



Eemoval system for roses, 113 
Eoasted txai for potting, 192 
Bosa Multi flora, 66 
— varieties described, 67 
Bosa Microphylla, 159 



Scotch Bose, 49 

— raising from seed, 50 

— varieties described, SO 
Soils for Boses, 212 

Spring and summer Grafting, 

183 
Stack of Boses, 154, n. 
Stocks for Boses, 205 
Surfece-Dressing, 214 
Summer Boses in pots, 193 
Sweet Briar, 52 

— raising from seed, 53 



WIL 

Sweet Briar, varieties de- 
scribed, 53 
Syringing, 240 



Tea-scented China Bose, 132 

— culture, 138 

— pot culture, 140 

— raising from seed, 146 

— stocks for, 143 

— tiffiiny protection for, 139 

— varieties described, 134 
Thinning blossom-buds, 242 
Tif&ny for protection, 139 
Treatment of seed, sowing,. &c. 

161 



Unique Bose, history of, 6, n. 



Varieties for exhibition, 199 



Watering, 240 
White Bose, 44 
Wilderness Boses, 230 
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Bevolutioa of 1688. By the Bight Bev. T. Y. Shobt, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
St. Asaph. Eighth Edition. Grown 8vo. 7«. 6<i. 

KAUNDEB'S HISTOBICAL TBEASITBT; General Introductory Out- 
lines of Universal Histmy, and a series of S^mrate Histories. Latest Bditioiiy 
revised by the Bev. G-. W. Cox, MJl, Fcp. 8vo. 6«. doth, or 10«. Bd, caU. 

GATES' and WOODWABB'S ENCTCLOPADIA of GHBONOLOGT« 

HISTOBICAL and BIOQBAFHICAL. 8vo. price 42«. 

The EBA of the PB0TB8TANT •R'K^OIaTXTUSS. ^1 ^. ^^seskssa 

With 4 Coloured Maps and 12 Diagtatna on^wjQi. 1S^^.^^^»*U«'iA* 
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The CBITBADEB. By the Rev. O. W. Cox, M.A. late Scholar of Trinity 

■ OoUflge, Oxford. With Coloored l£ap. Fcp. 8to. 2«. 6d, 
The THIBTT TEAKS' WAR, 1618-1648. By Samuel Rawsoit Gis- 

DiNKR, late Student of Christ Church. With Coloured Map. Fcp. 8yo. 2s. 6d, 

The HOUSES of LAIT CASTER and TORE ; -with the Conquest and 
LoflB of Fnmoe. By James Gairdkeb, of the Public Becord OfDce. With Five 
Coloured Maps. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6ci. 

EDWARD the THIRD. By the Rev. W. Wabbubtok, M.A. late 
Fellow of All SonU College, Oxford. With 8 Coloured Maps and 8 GenealogiosI 
Tables. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The AGE of ELIZABETH. By the Rev. M. Crejohton, M.A. lets 
Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. With 5 Maps and 4 Genealogical 
Tables. Fcp. 8yo. 2s. 6d. 

The FALL of the STUARTS; and Western Europe from 1678 to 
1697. By the Key. E. Halr, MJL. Assistant-Master, Eton. With 11 Maps and 
Flans. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The EIRST TWO STUARTS and the PTTRITAK REVOLTTTIOV, 

1603-1660. By Sahuel Rawbon Gabdinbb, late Student of Christ Church. 
With 4 Coloured Maps. Fcp. 8yo. 2s. 6d. 

The WAR of ADCERIGAIT IKDEPENDENOE, 1775-1788. By 

John Malcolm Ludlow, Barrister-at-Law. With 4 Colonred lUqpg, Fcp. 
8yo. 2s. M. 

REALITIES of IRISH LITE. By W. Steitabt Tbxkcr, late Land 
Agent in Ireland to the Marquess of Lansdowne, the Marquess of Bath, and 
Lord Digby. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8yo. prioe 2s, 6d. 



Biographical Works. 

The LITE and LETTERS of LORD KACATTLAY. By his Nephew, 

G. Otto Trevklyan, M.P. 2 vols. 8yo. with Portrait, price 3Ss. 

The LIFE of SIR WILLIAM FAIRBAIRN, Bart. F.R.S. Corre- 
sponding Member of the National Institute of France, &c. Partly written bj 
himself ; edited and completed by William Pole, F.B.S. 8yo. Portrait. 184. 

ARTHTTR SCHOPENHATTER, his LIFE and his PHILOSOPHY. 
By Hkubbt Zdqibrk. Post 8yo. with Portrait, 7s, 6d. 

MEMOIRS of BARON STOCKMAR. By his SoK, Baron E. Von 
Btogkicar. Translated from the German by G. A. M. Edited by F. Max 
MthJiiBB, M.A. 2 yols. crown 8yo. 21«. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By John Sttjabt Hiix. Svo. price 7«. 6d. 

The LIFE of NAPOLEON III. derived from State Records, Unpublished 
Family Correspondence, and Personal Testimony. By Blanckabd Jkbbou). 
4 yols. 8yo. with numerous Portraits and Facsimiles. Youi, L and U. price 18*. 
each. The Third Tolume is in the press. 

LIFE and LETTERS of Sir GILBERT ELLIOT, First EARL ef 

MIKTO. Edited by the Countess of Mnrro. 8 yols. 8yo. Sl«. 6<i. 
ESSAYS in MODERN MILITARY BIOGRAPHY. By Chabuu 

OoBirwALUB CHESyET, Lieuteuant-Colonel in the Boyal Enginetrs. Sro. 13«. 94, 

The MEMOIRS of SIR JOHN RlSLli&VVI, ^i Tkr^bergh, Bart. M.P. 
for York, Ac, 1634—1689. Written "tTf "aVnuwai. "ftaiX^ftL ^oia. \Jt» CM^jbsal 
MaauBcript by James J. CAKnrBi«wi, 1l.k. %^tt%Tjf\Rft^\»» 
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ISAAC GASAUBON, 1559-1614. By Masjl Pattison, Eector cf 
Lincoln Collie, Oxford. 8vo. 18*. 

LOBD GEOSGE BENTINCK ; a Political Biography. By the Right 
Hon. Benjamin Disbabu. If.P. Crown 8yo. price 6«. 

LEADEBS of PUBLIC OPINION in IRELAND ; Swift, Flood, 
Orattan, and O'Connell. By W. E. H. Lbckt, M.A. New Edition, reriaed and 
enlarged. Grown 8to. price 7«. 6d, 

DICTIONABT of OENEBAL BIOOBAPHY; contaioiDg Ck>ncis« 
Memoirs and Notices .of the most Eminent Persons of all Countries, frrm the 
Earliest Ages. By W. L. B. Catkr. New Edition, extended in a Supplemex^t 
to the Year 1875. MeJinm 8vo. price 25<. 

LIFE of the DTTKE of WELLINGTON. By the Kev. G. R. Glbiq, 
M.A. Popular Edition, carefully revised ; with copions Additions. Crown 8vo. 
with Portrait, 5s, 

HEXOIBS of SIB HENBT HAVELOCK, K.C.B. By John Clabx 
Marshman. Cabinet BJiUon, with Portrait. Crown 8vo. price Sj. 6<i. 

VICISSITUDES of FAMILIES. By Sip J. Bernard Burkb, C.B. 
Ulster King of Arms. New Edition, enlarged. 2 vols, crown 8to. 21<. 

The BISE of OBEAT FAMILIES, other Essays and Stories. By Sir 
J. Bbrxard Burkb, C.B. Ulster King of Arms. Crown 8to. price I2s, 6d. 

ESSATS in ECCLESIASTICAL BIOOBAFHT. By the Right Hon. 
Sir J. Stbphbx, LL.D. Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo. Is, 6d, 

MAUNDEB*S BIOQBAPHICAL TBEASUBT. Latest Edition, re- 
constructed, thoroughly revised, and in great part rewritten ; with 1,500 addi- 
tional Memoirs and Notices, by W. L. R. Catbs. Fcp. Bvo. 6«. cloth ; lOs. 6d. calf. 

LETTEBS and LIFE of FBANCIS BACON, including all his Occa- 
sional Works. Collected and edited, with a Commentary, by J. SpbddimOi 
Trin. Coll. Cantab. Complete in 7 vols. 8vo. M. 4«. 

The LIFE, WOBKS, and OPINIONS of HEINBICH HEINE. By 

WnJLiAM SnoAKD. 3 vols. 8vo. with Porttait of Heine, price 28«. 

BIOOBAPHICAL and CBITICAL ESSATS, reprinted from Reviews, 
with Additions and Corrections. Second Edition of the Second Series. By A. 
Hay WARD, Q.C. 2 vols. 8vo. price 2Ss. Third Sbribs, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 14i. 



Criticism^ Philosophy, Polity, &c. 

The LAW of NATIONS considered as INDEPENDENT POLITICAL 

COMMUNITIES ; the Rights and Duties of Nations in Time of War. By 
Sir Travers Twias, D.C.L., F.R S. N«w Edition, revised ; with an Intro- 
ductory Juridical Review of the Results of Recent Wars, and an Appendix of 
Treaties and oUier Documents. 8vo. 21j. 

CHUBCH and STATE: their relations Historically Developed. By 
T. Hrlvrich QBFFCKB.V, Professor of Iniemational Law at the University <tf 
Strasburg. Translated from the German by E. Fairfax Taylor. 2 vols. 8vo. 42«. 

A SYSTEMATIC VIEW of the SCIENCE of JUBISPBUDEKCIBL. 

By Sheldon Amob, M.A. Professor of J\xt\^vt^v^«aRfc N« KJaa 'Ssssak ^ft. ^Swe*-^ 
London. 8vo. price I8t, 
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▲ PBIXSB of the XITGLISH COlTBTiTUTlOV aad OOVXanBR. 

By 8hklix)k Amob, HA. ProfeMior of Jnriflprndenoa to tlw Twm of Ooort. 
Booond Edition, rerind. Crown 8yo. 6», 

OUTLINES of CIVIL PBOCEDUBE. Being a GenemI View of the 
Pnpmnc Court of Judicature and of the whole Pnotice in the Oommon Law ud 
Chancery Divirionx under all the Statntes now in foroe. Bj Sdwabd Sflliuor 
RtwcoK, Barrihtcr-at-LAW. 12nio. price 8«. 6d. 

The INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN; with English Introdnction, Tittf- 
lation and Notea. By T. C. Bandars, M.A. Sixth JBdition. Sto. 18«. 

800BATES and the SOCBATIC SCHOOLS. Translated from Ihs 
Oennan of Dr. E. Zellkr, with the Author's approval, bj the Ber. OswaU) J« 
RncHXi^ MJL. Crown 8to. 8s, M, 

The STOICS, EPICUBEANS, and SCEPTICS. Translated from tba 
Ocrman of Dr. E. Zkllrti, with the Author's approval, bj Oswald J. n^rfflm, 
MJL Crown 8vo. price lU. 

PLATO and the OLDEB ACADEMT. Translated from the Germsn 
of Dr. Eduard Zkluir by S. Francbs AiXETini and Axised Gk>aDWZ]r. BJL 

Follow of BoUiol College, Oxford. Crown Svo. ISi, 

The ETHICS ef ABISTOTLE, with Essays and Notes. By Sir A 
Gramt, Bart. MJL LL.D. Third Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. a3«. 

The POLITICS of ABISTOTLE ; Greek Text, with English Notes. Bj 
Richard Conorxve, MA. New Edition, rovised. Svo. 18<. 

The NICOKACHEAN ETHICS of ABISTOTLE newly translated into 
English. By B. Williams, B.A. Fellow and late Lecturer of Iforton OoOae^ 
and Bometime Student of Christ Churoh, Oxford. New Edition. 8vd. 7«. ed. 

PICTUBE LOGIC ; an Attempt to Fopnlarise the Science of Season- 
ing by the combination of Humorous PiciureB with Examples of Beasoniog 
taken from Daily Life. By A. Bwimbournb, BJL. With Woodcut lUustn^ 
tions from Drawings by the Author. Second Edition. Fcp. 8vo. inrioe 5«. 

XLElfENTS of LOGIC. By B. Whatelt, D.D. late Archbishop of 
Dublin. New Edition. Svo. 10«. 6d. crown Svo. 4«. 6d. 

Elements of Bhetoric. By the same Author. New Edition. SrOi 
10«. 9d, crown Svo. 4«. 9d, 

English Synonymes. By E. Jans Whatblt. Edited by Archbishop 
Whatelt. Fifth Edition. Fcp. Svo. price 3s, 

On the INFLUENCE of AUTHOBITY in MATTEBS of OPINION. 

By the late Sir Geobob Cornkwall Lewis, Bart. New Edition. 8vo. 14s, 

COMTE'S STSTEDC of POSITIVE POLITY, or TEEATISE npon 
SOCIOLOGY. Translated from the Paris Edition of 1861-lBH^ and fumi&ed 
with Analytical Tables of Contents. In Four Volumes, Svo. each forming in 
some degree an independent Treatise : — 

Vol. I. General View of Positivism and its Introductory Principles. Translated 
by J. H. Bbidovs, M.B. Price 21s. 

Vol. n. Social Statics, or the Abstract Laws of Human Order. Translated 1^ 
P. BlABBiBON, M.A. Price 14s, 

yoL.111. Social Dynamics, or the General Laws of Human Progress (the 
Philosophy of History). Translated by Professor E. B. Bekslt, M.A. Svo. 21«. 

Vol, JV. Synthesis of the Future of Mankind. Translated by B. CoNomrrx, 
JCD, : and an Appendix, containins the AxAJiajf a "Miixtfa 'Iwa.Xissa, \.T«s!L«l«tod by 
M V. Button, K . A. ^^'^ ^ 1P^*»* 
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BEUOCSACY in AMXSICA. By Albzis de Tocqustuxb. Trans- 
lated by EsNRY Bebve, Bsq, New Edition. 3 toIb. crown 8yo. 16s, 

OBDEB and PBOOBESS: Part I. Thoughts on Government; Part 
II. Studies of Political Crises. By Fiubdebic Harbison, M.A. of Lincoln*! 
Inn. 8yo. price 144. 

BACON'S ESSAYS with AKVOTATIOKS. By B. Whatelt, D.D. 

late Archbishop of Dublin. New Edition, 8yo. price 10«. 6<f. 

LOBD BACON'S WOBKS, collected and edited by J. Sfbdding, HA. 
B. L. Blus, ma. and D. D. Hsats. 7 toIs. 8to. price £3. IZs, 6d. 

On BEPBEfiSllTATIVS 0OTEBNMEKT. By John Stuabt Mux. 
Crown 8vo. price 2s, 

On LIBEBTT. By John Stuabt MilI. New Edition. Post 
8vo. 7s, 6d, Crown 8to. price Is, id. 

PBINCIFLES of POLITICAL ECONOMT. By John Stuabt Mill. 

Seventh Edition. 2 vols. 8yo. 80«. Or in 1 vol. crown 8to. price 6<. 

ESSATS on SOME UNSETTLED QUESTIONS of POLITICAL 

EGONOMY. By John Stuabt Mill. Second Edition. 8to. 6«. 6di 

TTTILITABIANISM. By John Stuabt Mill. New Edition. 8vo. 6s 

DISSEBTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS : PoUtical, Philosophical, and 
HistoricaL By John Stuabt Mill. New Editions. 4 vols. 8yo. price £2. 6«. 6d. 

EXAMINATION of Sir. W, HAMILTON'S PHILOSOPHY, and of the 

Principal Philosophical Questions discnawid in his Writings. By John Btuabt 
MiLU Fourth Edition. 8yo. 16s, 

An OUTLINE of the NECESSABT LAWS of THOUeHT ; a Treatise 
on Pure and Applied Logic By the Most Ber. W. Thomson, Lord Archbishop 
of York, D J>. F.B.S. New Edition. Crown 8yo. price 6s, 

PBINCIPLES of ECONOMICAL PHILOSOPHY. By Hbnbt Dunnino 
MACLEOD, M. A. Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition. In Two Yolumes. Vol. I. 
8yo. price 15s, Vol. II. Fabt I. price 12<. Vol. n. Past U. fust rtady, 

A SYSTEM of LOeiC, BATIOCINATIVE and INDITCTIVS. By John 
Stuabt Mill. Ninth Edition. Two toIs. 8to. 26«. 

SPEECHES of the BIGHT HON. LOBD MACAT7LAY, corrected by 
Himself. People's Edition, crown 8yo. Zs, 6d, 

The OBATION of DEMOSTHENES on the CBOWN. Translated by 
the Bight Hon. Sir B. P. Oollisb. Crown 8yo. price 6«. 

FAMILIES of SPEECH: Four Lectures delivered before the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain. By the Bey. F. W. Fabbab, D J>. F JLS. New 
Edition. Crown 8yo. 8«. 6d. 

CHAPTEBS on LANeTTAGE. By the Key. F. W. Fabbab, D.D. F.K.S. 
New Edition. Crown 8yo. 6«. 

HANDBOOK of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. For the use of Students 
of the Universities and the Higher Classes in Schools. By B. G. Latham, M.A. 
M.D. The Ninth Edition. Crown 8yo. price 6s, 

DICTIONABY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By R.G.-Lkrsr«.ic«.. 
M.A. MJ). Abridged 'from Dr. IiattiMn!% "BaftkRi <A "S^Ts««5.^^«Me>*s*'"^S««fc 
Hotmry, and oondensed into One "VoVomft. lia^^aDL^^^.-^ttf^Tft** 
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A BICnOKABT of the SHOUSH LAHeUAeE. By R. O. L^tbah, 
IC.A. IC.D. Foanded on the Dictionary of Dr. Samuel Jomraoir, m 
edited by the Ber. H. J. Todd, with muneroaa BmendatioQB and A«VH tl iT W. 
In Foot Volamee, 4to. price £7. 

THESATTBUS of EKeilSH WORDS and PHBA8ES, classified and 
arranged so aa to facilitate the Expirenion of Ideas, and aoaiet in litoaiy 
Oompoeition. By P. K. Bookt, ILD. New Edition. Grown 8to. 10c 6<{. 

LECTUBES on the SCIENCE of LAKeUAeS. By F. Max Muujs, 
If JL ko. The Bigbth Edition. 2 yoli. crown 8to. 16«. 

MAVXTAL of EE0LISH LITEEATTniE, Historical and CriticaL Bj 
Thomab Abnou), K.A. New Edition. Grown Sro. 7«. M. 

SOUTESTS DOCTOB, complete in One Volnme. Edited by the Ber. 
J. W. Wabtsb, B J>. Square crown 8yo. 12«. 6d. 

HI8T0BICAL and CBITICAL COKMEKTABT on the OLD TESTA- 
MENT ; with a New Translation. By M. M. Ka.luoh, FhJ>. Vol. I. OeneiU, 
Sro, IBs. or adapted fbr the General Beader, 12«. Vol. II. ExoduM^ 16«. or 
adapted for the General Beader, \2$, Vol. in. LeviUau, Pabt I. lAi. cr 
adapted for the General Header, 8«. Vol. IY. LevWau, Past II. Ua. cr 
adapted for the General Beader, U, 

A DICTIOHABT of BOUAN and 0BEEK AHTIQTTITIES, with 
abont Two Thousand Engravings on Wood from Ancient Originals, fUnstrattra 
of the Industrial Arts and Social life of the Greeks and Bomuis. By A. Bna, 
B JL Third Edition, revised and improved. Grown 8vo. pdoe 7j. 6ci. 

A LATnf-EKOLISH DICTIOKABT. By John T. White, D.D. 
Ozon. and J. B. Biddlb, MA. Ozon. Fifth Edition. 1 toL 4to. 28a. 

WHITE'S COLLEGE LATIN-EKOLISE DICTIONABT antermediate 
Size), abridged for the use of University Students from the Parent Work (ai 
above). Medium 8vo. Third Edition, 15«. 

WHITE'S JTTKIOB STUDENT'S COMPLETE LATIH-EKGLISH and 

ENGLISH-LATIN DICTION ABY. New Edition. Square 12mo. price 13a. 

H«,»-«»f^w / The ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONABY, price 5*. 6d. 
oeparateiy | ^^ LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONABY, price 7*. M, 

A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONABY, adapted for the Use of Middle- 
Class Schools. By John T. White, D.D. Ozon. Square fcp. 8vo. price Ss. 

An ENGLISH-OBEEK LEXICON, containing all the Greek Woida 
used by Writers of good authority. By C. D. Yonqb, MA. 4to. price 21«. 

Kr. TONOE'S NEW LEXICON, English and Greek, abridged from 
his larger work (as above). Bevised Edition. Square 12mo. price 8«. 6<i, 

A GBEEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Compiled by H. G. Liddeix, I).D. 
Dean of Christ Church, and B. ScoiT, D.D. Dean of Bocheeter. Sizth Edition. 
Crown 4to. price 86<. 

A LEXICON, GBEEK and ENGLISH, abridged from Liddeli. and 
Scott's Qreek-Engluh Lexicon. Fourteenth Edition. Square 12mo. 7a. 6<i. 

A PBACTICAL DICTIONABY of the FBENCH and ENGLISH LAN- 

GUAQB8. By L. CONTAKBEAU. Berised Edition. Post 8to. 7a. 6<l. 

CONTANBEAWB POCKET DICTIOIKL'B.^, ^tqiu^ vsA l&ci^Uah^ 
Abrfc^wd fit>m the abOTe by the Anthot. '£l«v 1ii9itiou, ^fq^agc^ \%o»k.'U,^4K 
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A NEW POCKET DICTIONABT of the eSBUAK and ENGLISH 

LANQUAQES. By F. W. Longman, BaQiol College, Oxford. 18mo. 5«. 

NEW PBACnCAL DICTIONABT of the OEBMAN LANGITAOE; 

German-English and English-Gterman. By the ReT. W. L. Blacklbt, M.A. 
and Dr. Cabl Martin Frisdlandbb. FoGft 8yo. 7«. 6d, 

The ICASTEBT of LANeT^AOES; or, the Art of Speaking Foreign 
Tongues Idiomatically. By Thomas Pbbndbboast. 8yo. 6«. 



Miscellaneous Works and Popular Metaphysics. 

LECTUBES delivered in AUEBICA in 1874. By Ckablbs Kings i.et, 
F.L.S. F.G.S. late Rector of Erersley. Grown Svo. price 5s, 

'. OEBUAN HOME LIFE. Beprinted, with Kovision and Additions, 
i^m Ftxiser's Magazine. Second Edition. Grown Svo. 6«. 

THE MISCELLANEOITS W0BK8 of THOMAS ABNOLD, D.D. 

Late Head Master of Rugby School and Regius Professor of Modem History in 
the University of Oxford, collected and republished. 8to. 7«. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOITS and POSTHUMOUS WORKS of the Late HENBT 

THOMAS BUCKLE. Edited, with a Biographical Notice, by Helen Tatlob. 
- 8 vols. 8vo. price 62s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS WBITINOS of JOHN CONIN0TON, M.A. late 
' > Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. Edited by J. A. 
• Stmonds, M.A. With a Memoir by H. J. S. Smith, M.A. 3 toIb. 8yo. 28«. 

ESS ATS, CBITICAL and BIOOBAPHICAL. Contributed to the 
Edinburgh Review. By Hbnby Roobbs. New Edition, with Additions. 2 vols, 
crown Svo. price 12*. 

ESS ATS on some THEOLOGICAL C0NTB0VEB8IES of the TIME. 

Gontributed chiefly to the Edinburgh Retnew. By Hbnet Roobos. New 
Edition, with Additions. Grown 8vo. price 6s. 

BECBEATIONS of a COUNTBT PABSON. By A. K. H. B. First 
and Second Sbbibs, crown 8vo. U. 6tU each. 

The Common-place Philosopher in Town and Country. By A. K. H. B. 

Grown Svo. price 3«. M, 

Leisure Hours in Town; Essays Consolatory, .S!sthetical, Moral, 
Social, and Domestio. By A. K. H. B. Grown Svo. U, Bd. 

The Autumn Holidays of a Country Parson ; Essays contributed to 
Fraser^s Magatine, &c. By A. E. H. B. Crown Svo. U. %d. 

Seaside Musings on Sundays and Week-Days. By A. K. H. B. 

Grown 8vo. price Zs. M, 

The Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson. By A. K. H. B. Fibst, 
Sbcond, and Thibd Sbbibs, crown Svo. 3s. Bd. each. 

Critical Essays of a Country Parson, selected from Essays con- 
tributed to Frasef's Magaxiiu, By A. E. H. B. Grown Svo. U. Bd, 

Sunday Afternoons at the Parish Chuxoh ol ^ %^^^^^]^'^'&^;:««t<<fi^sl 
aty. ByA. £.H. B. Crown Svo. 8<. ed. 
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Leiioni of Xiddlo Ago; with some Aocount of Tarious C&ties and 
Men. B7A.K:.H«B. Crown Syo. 8«. 6<I. 

Couniel and Comfort spoken from a Citj Pnlpit. By A. £. H. B. 

Grown 8to. price Zi, 6d, 

Changed Aspeets of ITnelianged Truths ; Memorials of St. Andrews 

Sundays. By A. K. H. B. Crown 8to. 8«. M, 

Present-day Thoughts; Memorials of St. Andrews Sundays. By 
A.K:. H. B. Crown 8vo. 8«. M. 

Landseapes, Churches, and Moralities. By A. £. H. B. Grown 

Syo. price 3*. 6d, 

8H0BT 8TTTDIE8 on eBXAT STTBJXCTS, By Jaxbi Akthoitt 
Froudb, M.A. late Fellow of Bxeter OoU. Oxford. 8 toIs. crown 8to. price ISi. 
or 2 vols, demy 8yo. price '2is, Vol. ni. in the press. 

SELECnONS firom the WBITISQB of LOBD MACATTLAY. Edited, 
with Occasional Bxplanatoxy. Notes, by Gboboe Ono Tkevklzas^ MJP. 
Grown 8yo. price 6«. 

LOBD MACAVLAY*8 MI8CELLANE0TT8 WBITIVCHI :— 

LxBRABT EDmoN. 2 vols. 8vo. Portrait, 2U. 
pBOPLB'sEDinoK. 1 ToL crown 8yo. if. 6<i. 

LOBD MACAITLAT'S MI8CELLANE0n8 WBITIKeS and 8PEECHB8. 

BrnDKNT's BDinoN, in crown 8yo. price 6«. 

The Bev. SYDNEY 8MITH'8 MISCELLANE0TT8 W0BK8; including 

his Contributions to the Edinburgh Bevieto. Grown 8yo. 6$, 

The WIT and WISDOM of the Bev. SYDNEY SMITE ; a Selection of 
the most memorable Passages in his Writings and Conyersation. 16mo. Zt. ftd. 

The ECLIPSE of FAITH; or, a Visit to a Beligious Sceptic. ^ 
Hbnbt Booebs. Latest Edition. Fcp. 8yo. price 6*, 

Defenee of the Eclipse of Faith, by its Author ; a njoinder to Dr. 
Newman's Eeplp, Latest Edition. Fcp 8yo. price Zi, 6d, 

CHIPS from a OEBMAN WOBKSHOP; Essays on the Sdenoe of 
Beligion, on Mythology, Traditions, and Customs, and on the Science of Lan- 
guage. By F. Max MOllbb, ILA. &c. 4 ycds. 8yo. £2. 18<. 

ANALYSIS of the PHENOMENA of the HUMAN MIND. By 

Jakes Mill. A Kew Edition, with Kotes, niustratiye and Critical, hr 
Alexander Bain, Andrew Fikdlatbb, and Geobgb Gbotb. Edited, wSta 
additional Notes, by John Stuabt Mill. 2 vols. 8yo. price 28», 

An INTBODirCTION to MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, on the Indnctiye 
Method. By J. D. Mobell, M.A. LL.D. 8yo. 12s, 

PHILOSOPHY WITHOITT ASSUMPTIONS. By the Bev. T. P. 

KiRKMAN, F.B.S. B«ctor of Croft, near Warrington. 8yo. 10«. Bd, 

The SENSES and the INTELLECT. By Axbxamdbb Bain, KJ). 

Professor of Logic in the XJniyersity of Aberdeen. Third Edition. 8yo. 16«. 

The EMOTIONS and the WILL. By Alexandbb Bain, LLJ). Pro- 
fessor of Logic in the Uniyersity of Aberdeen. Third Edition, thoroughly 
reyised, and in great part re- written. 8yo. price ISs, 

MENTAL tkudi MOBAL SCIENCE: a Compendium of Psychology 
and Etbioa, By the same Antboc* TYAx^ 'BAVdiOfa, C^funm %^o. 1Q«, 6d. Or 
B^jarately: Past I. JTetital Science, ^. ed, "BKBaXS-Mfirttl B«A«Mft^u.M^ 
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^^lOGIC, DEDTTCTIVE and IHPTTCTIYE. Bj Azjbxakdbb Bain, LL.D. 
In Two Fabts, crown 8to. IOj. Sd. Bach Part may be had separately :— 
Part I. Deduction, ii, Pabt 1L Induction, 6$, 6d. 

r JA BXTDOET of PABADOXES. By Augustus Db Mobgan, F.K JLS. 
andOJ?.S. 8yo. 16«. 

f *APPAEITIONB; a Narrative of Facts. By the Rev. B. W. Savile, 
If. A. Author of * The Truth of the Bible ' &c. Crown 8vo. price U, 6d, 

^ A TBEATISE of HTTUAIT KATITBE, being an Attempt to Introduce 
the Experimental Method of Reasoning into Moral Subjects ; followed by Dia« 

1^ logues concerning Natural Religion. 3y David Huub. Edited, with Notes, 

&c. by T. H. GrKen, Fellow and Tutor, Ball. Ooll. and T.H. Qbobb, Fellow 
and Tutor, Queen's Ooll. Oxford. 3 vols. Svo. 2Bt, 

^ SSSATS KOBAL, POLITICAL, and LITEBABT. By David Huhb. 
By the same Editors. 2 vols. 8vo. price 28«. 

The PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY; or. Natural Law as applicable to 
I Mental, Moral, and Social Science. By Chables Brat. 8to. 9«. 

VEBEBWEO'8 SYSTEM of LOGIC and HISTOBY of LOGICAL 

DOCTRINES. Translated, with Notes and Appendices, by T. M. Likdsat, 
MJl. F.R.S.E. 8vo. price 16$, 

7BAGUEBTABY PAPEBS on SCIENCE and other Subjects. By 
the late Sir H. HoLLAin), Bart. Edited by his Son, the Rev. F. Holland. 8yo. 
price 14«. 



Astronomy^ Meteorology^ Popular Geography^ &c. 

BBIKKLEY'S ASTBOKOMY. Bevised and partly re-written, with 
Additional Chapters, and an Appendix of Questions for Examination. By J. W. 
SruBBS, D.D. Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin, and F. Bammow, 
Ph.D. Astronomer Royal of Ireland. Crown 8vo. price 6«. 

OTTTLIKES of ASTBONOMY. By Sir J. F. W. Hjbbschel, Bart. 
M JL. Latest Edition, with Plates and Diagrams. Square crown 8vo. 12i. 

ESSAYS on ASTBOKOMY, a Series of Papers on Planets and Meteors, 
the Sun and Sun-surrounding Space, Stan and Star-CloucHets ; with a Dissertation 
on the Transit of Venus. By R. A. Pboctob, B.A. With Plates and Wood- 
cuts. 8to. 12«. 

THE TBANSnS of VEKITS ; a Popular Account of Past and Coining 
Transits, from the first observed by Horrodcs A.D. 1889 to the Transit of 
A.0. 2012. By R. A. Pboctob, B.A. Second Edition, with 20 Plates (12 coloured) 
and 38 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 8«. Sii. 

The TTNIVEBSE and the COMING TBANSITS : Presenting Be- 
searches into and New Views respecting the Constitution of the Heavens; 
together with an Investigation of the Conditions of the Coming Transits of Venus. 
By R. A. Pboctob, B.A. With 22 Charts and 22 Woodcuts. 8vo. 16«. 

The MOON ; her Motions, Aipeet, Scenery, and Physieal Condition. 
By R. A. Pboctob, B.A. With Plates, Charts, Woodcuts, and Three Lunar 
Photographs. Crown 8vo. lfi«. 

The SUN; BTfLEB, LIGHT, FIBE, and LIFE of the PLAKETUn. 

SYSTEM. By R. A. Pboctob, B«A. ThSiA 'E.di\i<m« -^^V:^ "«Sate». ^ ^»- 
ioored; and J07 J^gnres on Wood. Grown %vo.lU« 
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OTEEB WOBLDS THAK OUBS; the Hnrali^ of Worlds Stadkil 
nnder the Light of Recent fidcntiflo Beeeuohee. By B« A. PaoCTra, BJlI 
Third Edition, with 14 lUoitntlonai Crown 8to. 10a. 6d. 

The 0BB8 ABOUITD US ; Familiar Eseajs on the Moon and FUneb, 
ICeteon and Cometi, the San and Colonred Fain of Btaze. ^ R. A. Faoctft, 
B.iL. Second Edition, with Charts and 4 Diagram!. Grown 8to. price 74. M. 

SATTTBK and iti STSTEK. By B. A. Pboctob, BjL 8Ta withU 
Plates, lii. 

The MOON, and the Condition and Configurations of its Surfott, 
By EDSirxD Nbuox, Fellow of the Royal ABtronomlcal Sooietj, &o. IH^thSI 
Maps and 5 Plates. Medium 8yo. Sl«. td. 

A HEW STAB ATLAS, for the Library, the School, and the Obserratory, 

in TwelTe Circnlar Maps (with Two Index Plates). Intended as a Oompanifli 
to * Webb's Celestial Objects for Common Telescopes.' With a Letterpns 
Introdaction on the Stady of the Stars, illustrated by 9 Diagrams. B7B.i1 
Phoctor, BJL. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

SCEELLEK'S SPECTBUM ANALYSIS, in its appHcation to TeffW 
trial Substances and the Phyidcal Constitution of the Hearenly Bodies. Tn» 
lated by Jans and C. Lassxll ; edited, with Kotes, 1^ W. HucmncSi T-^-^ 
F.R.S. With 18 Plates (6 coloured) and 228 Woodcuts. Sro. price 3Si, 

CELESTIAL OBJECTS for COMMON TELESCOPES. Bj the Ber. 
T. W. Wbbb, M.A. F.R.A.8. Third Edition, reyised and enlaiged ; with Hin 
Plate, and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. price 7«. M, 

AIB and BAIN; the Beginnings of a Chemical ClimatolofiT. 3] 
BOBKBT Angus Smith, Ph.D. F.R.S. F.C.8. With 8 Blusfcratioiu. StoTmi. 

AIB and its BELATIONS to LIFE; being, with some Additiou^ 
the Substance of a Course of Lectures deliyerel at the Bojal Institotfani d 
Great Britain. By W. N. Habtlbt, F.C.S. Demonstrator of Chemistry at Ehi^ 
College, London. Second Edition, with 66 Woodcuts. Small 8to. 6<. 

NAUTICAL SUBVETINe, an INTBODVCTION to the PBACTICAI 

and THEORETICAL STUDY of. By J. K. Lauohtoit, M.A. Small 8to. tt» 

DOVE'S LAW of STOBMS, considered in connexion with the Ordinuy 
Moyements of the Atmosphere. Translated by R. H. Soott, M. A. Sto. lOi. M 

KEITH JOHNSTON'S OENEBAL DICTIONABT of eSO0BAPET, 

Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and Historical ; forming a complete GasettW 
of the World. New Edition, rerifed and corrected. 8yo. price i2s. 

The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of MODEBN OEOOBAPHY. In 31 

Coloured Maps, exhibiting clearly the more important Physical Veatnres of ^ 
Countries delineated, and Noting all the Chief Places of Historical, Commenidi 
or Social Interest. Edited, with an Introduction, by the Rot. O. Bdtlbb. ifA. 
Imperial 8vo. or imperial 4to. 5*. cloth. ' 

The PUBLIC SCHOOLS MANUAL of MODEBN eEOGBAPHT. Bf 

the Rev. Gborsb Butlsr, M.A. Principal of Lirerpool College ; Editor of *TIis 
Public Schools Atlas of Modem Qeography.' [/n prepartUioH, 

The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of ANCIENT eEOeBAPHT, in U 
Coloured Maps. Edited by the Rer. Gbobob Btptlbr, MJL. Principal of 
Liverpool College. Imperial 8vo. or imperial 4to. Is, M, doth. 

MAUNDEB'S TBEASUBT of eEOeBAPHY, Physical, Historic^ 
Descriptive, and Political. Edited \>7'^.'B.\SQnB&,Y:& A &. BArlaad Bditlflnt 
with 7 ifaps and 16 Plates. Fcp. ^. clot\^ ox \^«. ^d.XxyoxA Vsl ysai^ ' 
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Natural History and Popular Science. 

TEXT-BOOKS of SCIENCE, HECHANICAL and FHTSICAL, 

adapted for the use of Artisans and of Students in Public and Sdenoe Schools, 

The following Text-Books in this Series may now be had : — 

Axderson's Strength of Materials, small Syo. Z*. 6d. 

▲bmstbono's Organic Chemistry, 8«. 6cl. 

Barry's Bailway Appliances, 3s. 6d. 

Bloxam's Metals, 3«. M. 

OooDBVB's Elements of Mechanism, Z». 6(2. 

Principles of Mechanics, Zi. 6<J. 

Griffin's Algebra and Trigonometiy, Z». 6(2. Notes, 8i.6d. 
Jbnkin's Electricity and Magnetism, Zt, 6d. 
Maxwell's Theory of Heat, Z*. 6d. 

Mbbrifibld's Technical Arithmetio and Mensuration, Zt, 6d, Key, Zi, 6(2. 
Miller's Inorganic Chemistry, Zs, 6(2. 
Tbxece Si Sivbwrioht's Telegraphy, Zs. Bd, 
Bhellbt's Workshop Appliances, Zs, 6(2. 
THOMiSs's Structural and Physiological Botany, 6«. 
Thorpb's Quantitative Chemical Analysis, 4$, M, 
Thorpe & Muir's Qualitative Analysis, Zs, 6d, 
Tildbn's Chemical Philosophy, Zs. 6(2. 
Watson's Plane and Solid Geometry, Zs, 6(2. 
*»* Other Text-Books in extension of this Series are in active preparation. 

ELEUENTAB7 TSEATISE on PHTSICS, Experimental and Applied. 
Translated and edited from Ganot's Aliments de Physique by B. Atkixmn, 
Ph.D. F.C.S. Seventh E(!ition, revised and enlarged ; with 4 Coloured Plates 
and 758 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. lbs, 

HATITBAL PHILOSOFHT for GENEBAL BEADEBS and TOITKO 

PEBSONS ; being a Course of Physics divested of Mathematical Formulas 
expressed in the language of daily life. Translated from Ganot's Cours de 
Physique and by B. Atkinson, Ph.D. F.O.St Second Edition, with 2 Plates 
and 429 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. price Is. Zd, 

EELUHOLTZ'S POFULAB LECTITBES on SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. 

Translated by E. Atkinson, Ph.D. F.C.S. Professor of Experimental Science, 
StafF College. With an Introduction by Professor Ttndalu 8vo. vrith nume- 
rous Woodcuts, price \2s, 6(2. 

On the SENSATIONS of TONE as a Physiological Basis for the 
Theory of Music. By Hermann L. F. Helmholtz, M.D. Professor of Physics 
in the University of Berlin. Translated, with the Author's sanction, from the 
Third German Edition, with Additional Notes and an Additional Appendix, by 
Alexandbr J. Ellis, F.B.S. &c. 8vo. price ZZs, 

The HISTOBT of UODEBK ICUSIC, a Course of Lectures delivered 
at the Boyal Institution of Great Britain. By John Hullah, Professor of 
Vocal Music in Queen's College and Bedford Coll^:e, and Organist of Charter- 
house. New Edition. 8vo. Zs, 6(2. 

The TBAKSITION FEBIOD of HITSICAL HISTOBT; a Second 
Course of Lectures on the History of Music from the Beginning of the Seven- 
teenth to the Middle of the Eighteenth Centuiy, delivered at the Boyal Insti- 
tution. By John Hullah. New Edition. 8vo. 10«. 6(2. 

80UHD. By John Tykdall, LL.D.,D.C.L. F.R.S. Third Edition, 
including Becent Besearches on Fog-Signalling; Portrait and Woodcuts. 
Otoym 8vo. 10«. 6(2. 

HEAT a MODE of MOTION. By Job» Trcakai^^TS^TSi.^?:^^' 

FrJia Fifth 2Bditioa. Plate and 'Wooetewlte. OiwiniV«ti*'A*.M- 
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COVTSIBVnOVf to MOUBOVLAX PHTBIOI la the i^ ftM^ATw ^ 

BX8XABCHE8 on DIAKAenmSK and XAeVS-CBT8TA£IJC 

ILD. D.O J.. FJI.S. With 6 platM and many Woodoota. 6vo. lu. """"^ 

VOTES of a COUBSE of SEVXV LECTUBJSB on XLXCTSIGAl 

PHENOMENA and THBOEIBS. deliyend at the Boyal InstifcatSon. ajb. 1870. 
Bj John Tyndall, LL.D., D.OJi^ PJU3. Crown 8yo. U. wwodTu. 6& doSu 

SIX LECTTTEES on LieHT deliyered in Ameriea in 1872 and 1873. 
By John Tyndall, LLJ). D.OX. FJIA Second Bditloa. with POrtntt. 
Plate, and 59 Diagrams. Crown 8to. 7*. Bd. *rui«~«* 

NOTES of a COTTESE of KIHE LECTTTEES on LIGHT delivered at the 

Royal iDBtitution, A.D. 1869. By John Ttndall, LLJ). D.OJ^ 7.B.& 
Grown 8to. prioe Is. sewed, or 1«. 6d, Oloth. 

FEAGMENTS of SCIENCE. By John Ttndaix. LTi.D. D.CJ:^ F.BJSL 

Third Edition, with a New Introduction. Crown 8to. 10«. 64. 

LIGHT SCIENCE for LEI8TTEE HOITES; a Series of Familiar 
Essays on Sdentiflo Snhjects, Katoral Phenomena, &o. By B, A. Paooioi. 
B.A. First and Second Series. Grown 8yo. 7«. 6d, each. 

A TEEATISE on HAGNETISH, General and Terrestrial. Bj Bjjk- 
FHiOET Llotd, D.D. D.C JL, ProTOst of Trinity College, Dublin. 8to. 10«. Bd, 

ELEHENTAE7 TEEATISE on the WAVE-THEOET of LIGHT. 

By HuMPHBET Llotd, D.D. D.CL. Provost of Trinity OoUege, Dublin. Third 
Edition, revised and enlarged. 8to. price 10«. 6<l. 

The COEEELATION of PHTSICAL FOECES. By the Hon. Sir W. B. 

Groyb, M.A. F.B.S. one of the Judges of the Court of Common Fleas. w-H-h 
Edition, with other Contributions to Science. 8to. price 10s. 

The COUPAEATIVS ANATOMT and FHTSIOLOGT of the VSBTE- 

BBATE ANIMALS. By BiCHABD OWBN, F JI.S. D.CX. With 1,472 Woodooti. 

8 vols. 8to. £3. 18«. 6d. 

PEINCIPLES of ANIMAL HECHANIGS. By the Bey. S. HAuanroir, 
F.B.S. Fellow of Trin. Coll. Dabl. M.D. Dubl. and D.CX. Oxon. Second 
Edition, with 111 Figures on Wood. 8yo. 21«. 

BOCKS CLASSIFIED and DESCBIBED. By Bebnhabd Vok Cotta. 
English Edition, by P. H. Lawbencx; with I^lish, German, and Fzenoh 
Synonymes. Post 8yo. lU, 

The ANCIENT STONE IMPLEMENTS, WEAPONS, and OBHA- 

MENTS of GBEAT BRITAIN. By John E VANS, F.R.S.F.SJL ^^th 2 Plates 
and 476 Woodcuts. 8vo. price 28«. 

The NATIVE BACES of the PACIFIC STATES of NOBTH AMEBICA. 

By Hubert Howb Bancroft. 5 vols. 8vo. with Maps, £6. Bs, 

The OBIGIN of CIVILISATION and the PBIMITIVE CONDITIOK 

of MAN ; Mental and Social Condition of Savages. By Sir John Lubbock. 
Bart. M.P. F.R.S. Third Edition, with 25 Woodcuts. 8vo. 18«. 

BIBLE ANIMALS; being a Description of every Living Creatnre 
mentioned in the Scriptures, from thft A-pft \o t\ift ^iat«\. "Brj XJoa "Bkt, J, e, 
TFooD, Jkf.A. F.L.S. With about U^'V\«nft^^«aou'^<»au V?o,\^» 
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SOMES WITUOTTT HAIOIS; a Description of the Habitations of 
Animals, classed aooording to their Principle of Clonstraetiott. By the Ber. J. 
a. Wood, M.A. FX.& With about UO Yignettee on Wood. 8yo. 14«. 

IHSEGT8 AT HOME; a Popular Account of British Insects, their 
Stmcture, Habits, and Transformations. By the Bev. J. G. Wood, M JL 7 Ji.S. 
With upwards of 700 Illustrauons. 8yo. price 14#. 

INSECTS ABBOAB; a Popular Account of Foreign Insects, their 
Structure, Habits, and Transformations. By J. Qt, Wood, MJL. F.L.S. Printed 
and illustrated uniformly with * Insects at Home.' 8to. price 21«. 

8TBAN0E DWELLINGS; a description of the Habitations of 
Animals, abridged from * Homes without Hands.' By the Ber. J. G. Wood, 
M.A. F j:j.S. With about 60 Woodcut Illustrations. Grown 8yo. price It, Qd, 

OUT of DOOES ; a Selection of original Articles on Practical Natura 
History. BytheBer. J. G. Wood, MJL.F.L.S. With Bleren Illustrations from 
' Original Designs engraved on Wood by G. Pearson. Crown 8vo. price 7». 6d, 

A FAMILIAE HISTOET of BIEDS. By E. Stanlbt, D.D. F.R.S. 
late Lord Bishop of Norwich. Seventh Edition, with Woodcuts. Fcp. Zs, 64, 

The SEA and its LIVING WONDEBS. By Dr. Geobob Habtwig. 
Latest revised Edition. 8vo. vrith many Illustrations, 10«. 6d, 

The TBOPICAL WOBLD. By Dr. Gbobob Habtwig. With above 160 
Illustrations. Latest revised Edition. 8vo. price 10«. Sd. 

The SITBTEBBANEAN WOBLD. By Dr. Geobob Habtwig. With 
8 Maps and about 80 Woodcuts, including 8 full size of page. 8vo. price 10«. 6d, 

The POLAB WOBLD, a Popular Description of Man and Nature in the 
Arctic and Antarctic Begions of the Globe. By Dr. Geobob Habtwig. With 
8 Ghromoxylographs, 8 Maps, and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo. 10«. 6d, 

THE AEBIAL WOBLD. By Dr. a. Habtwig. New Edition, with 8 
Chromozylographs and 60 Woodcut Illustrations. 8vo. price 21«. 

KIBBT and SPENCE'S INTBODITCTION to ENTOHOLOGT, or 

Elements of the Natural History of Insects. 7th Edition. Crown 8vo. ffs. 

UAUNDEB'S TBEAST7BT of NATXTBAL HISTOBT, or Popular 
Dictionary of Birds, Beasts, Fishes, Beptiles, Insects, and Chreeplng Things, 
With above 900 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. price 6s, cloth, or 10«. 6d, bound in calf. 

tfATTNDEB'S SCIENTIFIC and LITEBABT TBEASTJBT. New 

Edition, thoroughly revised and in great part rewritten, with above 1,000 
new Articles, by J. Y. Johnson. Fcp. 8vo. 6$, cloth, or 10s, 6d, calf. 

BBANDE'S DICTIONABT of SCIENCE, LITEBATITBE, and ABT. 

Re-edited by the Rev. GIdorqb W. Cox, MJL. late Scholar of Trinity College, 
Oxford ; assisted by Contributors of eminent Scientific and Literary .Acquire- 
ments. Now Edition, revised. 8 vols, medium 8vo. 63s, 

HANDBOOK of HABDT TBEES, SHBUBS, and HEBBACEOVS 

PLANTS, containing Descriptions, Native Countries, &c. of a Selection of the 
Best Species in Cultivation; together with Cultural Details, Comparative 
Hardiness, Suitability for Particular Positions, &o. By W. B. Heuslki . ^^akj^^^xs^ 
Decaisne and Naudin's Manuel de rAmoCeur de« Jara\.n»^^\ANa^s2£Q^^£iS)5^*<2^^*^^'^ 
Qri^ai Woodcuts. Medium 8vo. 21<, 
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A OSHZBAL 8Y8TX1C of BOTAHT DEBCEIPTiyB and AVALYTICAL 

By B. Lr Haoct, and J. Dscaibks. Memben of the Inatitate of Fnooe. 
TranslAtcd by Mn. Hookkr. The Orden arranged after the ICeUiod foUond 
in the UniTenitiea and Schoola of Great Britain, iti Ooloniee, Amerioa, ind 
India ; with an Appendix on the Natural Method, and other A«Mt^fflw, tgr 
J. D. Hooker, F JL6. &c. Second Thonsand, with fi,MO Woodcota. ImiMriil 
8vo. 31*. 6d. 

The TBEASUST of BOTAHY, or Popular Dictionair of the YegetiiUa 
Kingdom ; inclnding a GIo«ary of Botanical Terms. AUted bj J. IdonxxTi 
F.R.8. and T. Hoork, F.L.8. assisted by eminent Oontrilmton. With S7I 
Woodcuts and 20 Steel rlates. Two Parts, fcp. 8vo. 12s. doth, or 3U. oalL 

The ELEKEKTS of BOTAITY for FAHLIES and fCHOOU. 

Tenth Edition, rerised by Thomjlb Moorx, F JiJ3. Ficp. 8to. with IM Wood- 
cuts, 2*. Bd, 

The ROSE AMATEUB'S GUIDE. By Teohas Bitebs. Fourteenth 
BditloQ. Fcp. 8vo. i«. 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPEDIA of PLANTS ; oomprising the Spedfie 
Character, Description, Culture, Histoiy, ko, of all the Inanta fonod is 
Great Britain. With upwards of 13,000 woodcuts. 8to. 43s. 

FOREST TREES and WOODLAND SCENERY, as described in Ancient 
and Modem Poets. By William Mmnzier, Deputy Surveyor of Windsor Fonrt 
and Parks, die. With Twenty Chromo-lithographic Plates. Folio, price £5 St, 



Chemistry and Physiology. 

A DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY and the Allied Branchea of other 
Sciences. By Hsnrt Watts, F.R.S. assisted l^ eminent C!ontribnton. 
Seren Volumes, medium Syo. price £10. 16«. 6d, 

ELEMENTS of CHEKISTRY, Theoretical and Practical. By'W. Auxv 
Miller, M.D. late Prof, of Chemistry, King's CoU. London. New 
Bdition. 8 vols. 8to. Part I. Chrmical Physics, 15s. Part IL 
Inoboanio Ghbiustrt, 21s. Part m. Orgakio Chxmistrt, Kew EditlflD 
in the press. 

SELECT METHODS in CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, chiefly INOR- 
GANIC. By William Crookbs, F.IU3. With 22 Woodcuts. Crown 8yo. 
price 12<. 6d, 

A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK of DYEING and CALICO PBINTING. 

By WiLUAM GROOKB8, F.B.S. With 11 Page Plates, 49 Specimens of Dyed and 
Printed Fabrics, and 86 Woodcuts. 8vo. 42«. 

OUTLINES of PHYSIOLOGY, Human and Comparative. By John 
Marshall, F.B.C.S. Surgeon to the Uniyersity College Hospital. 3 TOk. 
crown 8yo. with 122 Woodcuts, 82«. 

HEALTH in the HOUSE ; a Series of Lectures on Elementary Physi- 
oJogy in iU application to the Daily Wants of Man and Animals, deliyered to 
tho Wives and Children ot WotkVng'l&^eaVti'LeedA «xi^€A:&«ire. By CATHRRnoi 
M,BccKTOS, New Edition, teYiaeaL. e.xaaSL^Yo^'SHwAcxiXa^'lu 
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The Fine Arts^ and Illustrated Editions. 

A DICTION ABT of AETISTS of the ENGLISH SCHOOL : Painters, 
Sculptors, Architects, Engravers, and Ornamentista ; with Notices of their Liyet 
and Works. By S. Eedoiiatb. 8vo. 16i. 

MOOKE'S lEISH MELODIES, ^ith 161 Steel Plates from Original 
Drawings by D. Maclise, E.A. Super-royal 8vo. 21«. 

LOED MACAULATS LATS of ANCIENT SOME. With 90 Illustra- 
tions on "Wood, from the Antique, from Drawings by G. Scharf. Fop. 4to. 21*. 

Miniatnre Edition of Lord Macaalay's Lays of Ancient Borne, 

with the Illustrations (as above) reduced in Lithography. Imp. 16mo. 10«. 6d. 

POEMS. By William B. Scott. I. Ballads and Tales. II. Studies 
from Nature. ITL Sonnets &c. Illustrated bv 17 Etchings by W. B. Scott 
(the Antho:) and L. Alma Tadkma. Crown 8vo. price 16*. 

HALF-HODE LECTUEES on the HIST0E7 and FEACTICE of the 

FINE and ORNAMENTAL ARTS. By WUJJAM B. Scorr. Third Edition, 
with 60 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 8«. 6<i, 

The THEEE CATHEDEALS DEDICATED to ST. PAUL, in LONDON ; 

their History from the Foundation of the First Building in the Sixth Century 
\A the Proposals for the Adornment of the Present Cathedral. By William 
Longman, F.A.S. With numerous Illustrations. Square crown 8vo. 21«. 

IN PAIEYLAND; Pictures from the Elf- World. By Eicham> 
Doyle. With a Poem by W. Allinqham. With Sixteen Plates, containing 
Thirty-six Designs printed in Colours. Second Edition. Folio, price 15«. 

The NEW TESTAMENT, illustrated with Wood Engravings after the 
Early Masters, chiefly of the Italian School. .Crown 4to. 63«. cloth, gUt top ; 
or £5 5«. elegantly bound in morocco. 

'SACEED and LEGEND AET AET. By Mbs. Jameson. 

Legends of the Saints and Martyrs. New Edition, with 19 
Etchings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols, square crown 8yo. 31«. 6d. 

Legends of the Monastic Orders. New Edition, with 11 Etchings 
and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol. square crown 8vo. 21«. 

Legends of the Madonna. New Edition, with 27 Etchings and 
165 Woodcuts. 1 vol. square crown 8vo. 21«. 

The History of Onr Lord, with that of his Types and Precursors. 
Completed by Lady Eastlake. Revised Edition, with 81 Etchings ard 
281 Woodcuts. 2 vols, square crown 8vo. i2«. 



The Usejul Arts^ Manufactures^ &c. 

GWILT'S ENCYCLOPiEDIA of AECHITECTUEE, with above 1,600 
Engravings on Wood. New Edition, revised and enlarged by Wtatt 
Papworth. 8vo. 52«. 6<f. 

HINTS on HOTrSEHOLD TASTE in FUEHITTTEE, TX^^^VWSTEac^x 

and other Detailo. By Charles li. "ExsfTLMca, k.xs2si!tf**». -SN:ix^^««fiiAssa^ 
mtb Rbout 90 Iliostrations. tiqaare ctomx %^o. \^% 
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UrDTTSTRIAL CHSmSTRT; a Manual for ISairafacttiMra and fbr 
VM in Coll^Rcn or Technical Schools. Being a Translation of FrofeMors Stdhmnn 
and Enfrler'ii German Edition of Paten'b lYieii de Ckimie IndustHeite hy Dr. 
J. D. Barrt. Edited and mp pl emented hjB,B., Paul, Ph.D. 8to. with Flitai 
and Woodcuts. f/„ thtprm. 

VBXB BICTIOKABT of ABT8, XANTrPACTirBXS, and KHHSB, 

Berenth Edition, rewritten and enlarged by Rorsrt Hunt, F.B.S. asaistedlv 
nnmerons Contrlbntors eminent In Science and the Arts, and fiunOiarvtt 
Xanufactorea. With abore 2,100 Woodcuts. 8 roll. *»ym^m fltro. £^ ««, 

HAKDBOOK of PSACTIGAL TELEGBAFHT. Bj R. 8. CuxziT, 
Memb. Inst. C.E. Enfdneer-in-Chief of Telegraphs to the "FoA OfBoe. P»Tth 
Edition, with 144 Woodcuts and 5 Plates. 8to. price 16«. 

TSLEGBAFHT. Bv W. H. Pbeece, C.E. Divisional Engineer, P.O. 
Telegraph* ; and J.* Sivewrtght, M.A. Superintendent (Bnfrineerinc Dqiart< 
ment) P.O. Tvlegraplts. Small Svo. with 160 Woodcuts, 8«. 6d. 

EAILWAT APPLIANCES; a Description of Details of Bailway 
OonRtruction Hubnoqiiont to the complr-tion of the Earthworks and IfasoDiy, 
including a short Notioo of Railway Kolling Stock. By J. W. Barkt, Member 
of tlie Institution of Civil Engineers. Small 8vo. with 307 WoodcntB, 8s, 9d, 

XHCYCLOPSDIA of CIVIL EHGIHSEEnre, Historical, Theoretieal, 
and Practical. By E. Grbst, C.E. With above 8,000 Woodoots. 8T0.4ifc 

OCCASIONAL PAPEES on SUBJECTS eonneeted with CIVIL EN- 
GINEERING, GUNNERY, and Naval Architecture. By HteHASL Soorr, 
Memb. Inst. C.E. & of Inst. N.A. 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, 42s, 

NAVAL POWEBS and their POLICY, with Tabular Statements of 
British and Foreign Ironclad Navies, giving Dimensions, Annour, Details of 
Armament, Engines, Speed, &g. By John 0. Paobt. 8vo. lOx. 6d. 

TBEATISE on MILLS and KILLWOBK. By Sir W. Faxsbaish, 

Bart. F.R.S. New Edition, with 18 Plates and 823 Woodcuts, 3 vols, Bwo, SSa 

U8EFT7L INFOBMATION for ENOINEEBS. By Sir W. FAisBMJBSt, 

Bart. F.R.S. Revised Edition, with Illustrations. 8 vols, crown Svo. prioe 81s. 9d. 

The APPLICATION of CAST and WBOUeHT IBON to BuildiBff 

Purposes. By Sir W. Fairbairn, Bart. F.R.S. Fourth Edition^ enlaigod : with 
6 Plates and 118 Woodcuts. 8vo. price 16j. 

Tho THEOBT of STBAINS in GIBDEBS and Rimilar Stmctnm, 
with Ohsorvntions on tho Application of Theory to Practice, and Tables of the 
Strength and other Properties of Materials. By Bixdon B. Stoxky, ViA t 
M. Inst. C.E. New Edition, royal 8vo. with 5 Plates and 128 Woodcota, 86«. 

A TBEATISE on the STEAM ENGINE, in its varions Applications 

to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agriculture. By J^ Bonajn, 
G.E. Eighth Edition ; with Portrait, 87 Plates, and 646 Woodcuts. 4to. 43f. 

CATECHISM of the STEAM ENGINE, in its various Applications to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agriculture. By the kubs 
Author. With 89 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 6«. 

HANDBOOK of the STEAM ENGINE. By the saniA Anthor, fbrming 
a Kkt to the Catechism of the Steam Engine, with 67 Woodcuts. Fcp. 9s. 

B0UBNE*8 BECENT IMPB.0VEMENT8 in the STEAM ENGIKS in itf 

varfbos appUoatlomi to MinesrlKims* eitoam'I^v^^vkh.Qii^^'ftaAk^sRvjv and Asri- 
ealtan. By John BouBm,O.B. TacwB(a»tea,^\Jti\'K^wAsaAa.'««^,Vt^^ 
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PRACTICAL TKEATIBZ on ICETALLITBeT, adapted from the lart 
G«nnan Edition of Frofeflaor KxRl.*s Mttanurffp'hj W. Obookes, FJI.B. &c« 
and B. B5hbio, Ph.D. MJi. With 620 Woodcuts. 8 Tols. Syo. price £4 19«. 

MITCHELL'S KANTTAL of PBACTICAL ASSATINe. 'EovaOi EdT- 

tion, for the moat part rewritten, with all the recent DiaooverieB inoQrpfnrated, 
by W. Cbookbs, F.B.a With 199 Woodcnte. 8vo. 81«. 6<l. 

LOUDON'S EKCYCL0P2DIA of AOBIdTLTUBE : comprising the 
Laying-ont, Improyement, and Management of Landed Property, and the Culti- 
vation and Economy of Agricnltoral Produoe. With 1^00 Woodcuti. 8to. S1«. 

London's Encyeloptedia of Gardening ; comprising the Thedir' and 
Practioe of Hortioultore, Florioultnie, Axboricnltnie, and Lflcndsoape Garaening. 
With 1,000 Woodcuts. 8to. 21«. 

BEMINISCEKCES of FEN and KEBE. By J. M. Hbathgote. 

With 27 BluBtrations and 8 Maps. Square crown 8yo. price 28«. ' 



Religious and Moral Works. 

CHBISTIAH LITE, its COTTBSE, its EINDEAHCES, and its 

HELPS ; Sermons preached mostly in< the Ohapel of Bngby Schofd. ^By ttm 
late Bey. Thomas Arnold, D.D. Syo. 7s, 6d. 

CHBISTIAN LIFE, its HOPES, its FEAES, and its CLOSE; 

Sermons preached mostly in the Ohapel of Bugby School. By the late Bey. 
Thomas Abnold, D.D. 8yo.7«. Bd, 

SERMONS ehiefly on the INTEBPBETATIOir of SCBIPTTTBE. 
By the late Bey. Thomas Abnoid, D JO. Syo. price 7#. Bd, 

SBBMOKS preached in the Chapel of Kngby School ; -with an Address 
before Confirmation. By the late Bey. Thomas Abkold, D.D. Fq). Syo. Z*, Bd,. 

THREE ESSATS on RELIGION: Nature; the Utility of B^ligion;. 
Theism. By John Stuabt Mill. Syo. price 10«. 6<f. 

INTRODUCTION to the SCIENCE of RELIGION. Fonr Lectnre»^ 
deliyered at the Boyal Institution; with Two Essays on False Analc^^fes and 
the Philosophy of Mythology. By F. Max MtLLEB, mJl, Orown Syo. 10«. Bd, 

SUPERNATITRAL RELIGION; .an Inquiry into the Reality of Divine^ 
Beyelation. Sixth Edition, caiefuUy rerised, with Eighty Pages of New Prefaoe.- 
2 yols. Syo. 24«. 

NOTES on th« EARLIER HEBREW SCRIPTURES. By Sir Q. B. 

AiBT, E.C.B. 8yo. price 6», 

ISLAM nnder th^ ARABS. . By Bobebt Dbusib Osbobn, Major in 
the Bengal Staff Corps. Syo. 12«. 

RELIGION, and SCIENCE, their Relations to each other at the Freeent 
. Day ; Three Essays on the Grounds of Religions BelieCa. By fiTAinuiT T. Gibson, 
B.D.. late Fellow of Queen's CoUege, Cambridge. Syo. 10«. Bd, . 

The PRIMITIVE and CATHOLIC FAITH in Relation to tk<«sCScs5ssg^ 
..^England. ^y#e.B^,JU.W,aAyiia,.MjL.-BwSL«t<A«s^kS4^^^ 
Anthorof ^Tmti^ 01 tneBime* tio. diOt-BuVQelu 
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8TV0HT1C8 of tho OLD TE8TA1CEKT, thoir BEABIirO on CHBI8- 
TIAN FAITH and PBAdTIGE. By the Ber. B. B. Gibdlbsionx, H.A« 8to. Ifii. 

An IKTBODXTCTIOK to tho THXOLOOT of tho CHUBCH of 

BKOLAND, in an Ezpoeition of the Thirty-nine Articles. By the Ber. T. P. 
Boni;rBKK, LL.D. New Edition, Fop. 8yo. price 6t, 

An EXPOSITION of tho 89 ABTICLE8, Historical and DoctrinaL 
By S. Habold Bbownx, D J). Lord Biahop of Winchester. New Edit. 8yo. 16«. 

Tho LITE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. Bj the Bey. W. J. 
CSOKTBSABB, M JL., and the Very Ber. J. S. Howson, D.D. Dean of Gheeter :— 

LiBBART Edition, with aU the Original lUastrationB, Maps, Landscapes on 
Steel, Woodcuts, &o. 2 yoIs. 4to. 42«. 

Intebhkdiate Edition, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Woodcntfc 
9 vols, square crown Svo. 21«. 

Studxnt'b EDinoN, reriaed and condensed, with 46 Blnstrations and Maps. 
1 vol. crown Syo. price dt, 

HISTOBT of the BEFOBMATION in EXTBOPE in tho TIME of 

OALYIN. By the Bar. J. H. MsBUs D'AuBiGNfi, D.D. Translated by W. L. B. 
Gates. 7 vols. Svo. price £5. 11«. 

%« Vol. YIII. completing the Work, is preparing for publication. 

HEW TESTAMENT COMMEKTABIES. By the Bev. W. A. O'Cokob. 
B.A. Bector of St. Simon and St. Jude, Manchester. Crown 8to. 

Epistlo to tho Bomans, price Ss. 6d, 
Epistle to the Hebrews, is, 6d. 
St. John's Oospel, 10«. 6d, 

A CBITICAL and eBAMUATICAL COMMEKTABT on ST. PAITL'S 

Epistles. By G. J. Eluoott, D.D. Lord Bishop of Gl-loucester and BristoL 8to« 
Oalatians, Fourth Edition, 8«. 6d, 
Ephesians, Fourth Edition, Ss. 6d, 
Pastoral Epistles, Fourth Edition, lOs, 6d, 
Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon, Third Edition, lOs. 6c2. 
Thessalonians, Third Edition, fs, 6d. 

HISTOBICAL LECTUBES on tho LIPE of OXTB LOBD. By 

G. J. Eluoott, D.D. Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. Sixth Edition. 8To.lSa 

EYIDEHCE of the TBXTTH of the CEBISTIAN BELieiOK derlTod 

from the Literal Fulfilment of Prophecy. By Albxandbb Ejeetth, D.D. 87th 
Edition, with Plates, in square Syo. 12s. $d. ; 39th Edition, in post 8to. Oi. 

HISTOBT of ISBAEL. By H. Ewald, late Professor of the Univ. of 

OSttingen. Translated by J. E. Gabpsntbb, M.A., with a Preface by Bubou 
Mabunbau, M.A. 6 yols. 870. 63s. 

Tho ANTIQUITIES of ISBAEL. BjHbinbich Ewald, late Professor 
of the TJniyersity of QStfcingen. Translated from the German by Hsnbt Sitam 
BOLLT, M.A. Syo. price 12s. 6d, 

The TBEASVRY of BIBLE EiSO^WLmOE; being a Dictionary of tho 
BookB, Persons, Places, Efvents, exi& c^\i«t m«.Uet& ol ^\)^!S(VT&s5Gdd.QTi is m^^ ^^ Jb 
HbJy Scriptore. By Bev. 3. ATWt,llL.k. ^V\3[i"tt»:^A^^\«»^«a,%»a.Ts5SKM5B« 
Woodcuts. Pep. 8to. prloe 6«. c\o\ai, ox \Qi. %d» t«»XXi \»\xsA\a.«B8u 
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LEGTXTBES on the FEKTATEXTCH and the MOABITE STOKE. 

By the Bight Bey. J. W. Couenso, D.D. Bishop of NataL 8yo. 12«. 

TheFEKTATEXTCHandBOOEof JOSHUA CBITICALLT EXAMINED. 

By the Bight Ber. J. W. Couenbo, D.D. Bishop of Natal. Crown 870. Si, 

An IKTBODXTCTIOK to the STXTDT of the NEW TESTAMENT, 

Critical, Exegetical, and Theological. By the Ber. S. Davidson, D.D. LL.D. 
2 Yols. Syo. price ZOs, 

SOME QUESTIONS of the DAT. By the Author of * Amy Herbert.' 
Crown Sto. price 2s, 6d. 

THOUGHTS for the AGE. By the Author of * Amy Herbert/ &c. 
New Edition, reyised. Fcp. Syo, price Zi, Sd, 

The DOGTBINE and PBAGTICE of CONFESSION in the CHUBCH of 

ENGLAND. By the Bev. W. B. Jklp, B.D. 8vo. price 7«. 6d. 

FBEPABATION for the HOLT COMMUNION ; the Devotions chiefly 
from the Works of Jbbxut Tatlob. By Miss Sbwsll. 82mo. Zt, 

LTBA GEBMANIGA, Hymns translated from the German by Miss 
0. WiNKWORTH. Fcp. 8vo. prico 5*. 

SPIBITUAL SONGS for the SUNDATS and HOLIDATS through- 
out the Year. By J. 8. B. Monsbll, LL.D. Ninth Thousand. Fcp. 8yo. 5*. 
18mo. 2«. 

ENDEAYOUBS after the GHBISTIAN LIFE : Discourses. By the 
Bev. J. MABTiNEAn, LL.D. Fifth Edition, carefully revised. Crown Svo. 7«. 6d. 

HTMNS of FBAISE and FBATEB, collected and edited by the Bev. 
J. MABTiNBAn, LLJD. Crown Svo. 4s, 6d, 82mo. U.Bd, 

The TTPES of GENESIS, briefly considered as revealing the Develop- 
ment of Human Nature. By An DREW Jukes. Third Edition. Crown Svo. 7«.6d. 

The SECOND DEATH and the BESTITUTION of ALL THINGS ; 

with some Preliminary Bemarks on the Nature and Inspiration of Holy Scrip- 
ture. By Akdbbw Jukbs. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo. Zs, 6d. 

WHATELT'S INTBODUCTOBT LESSONS on the GHBISTIAN 

Evidences. 18mo. Bd, 

BISHOF JEBEMT TATLOB'S ENTIBE WOBES. With Life by 
Bishop Hebbr. Bevised and corrected by the Bev. C. P. Edsn. Complete in 
Ten Volumes, Svo. cloth, price £5. 6«. 



Travels^ Voyages^ &c. 

The INDIAN ALFS, and How we Crossed them : being a Narrative 
of Two Years' Besidence in the Eastern Himalayas, and Two Months' Tour 
^to the Interior, towards Einchinjunga and Mount Everest. By a I^adt 
PiOMXBB. With Illustrations from Original I)r«'wtck!»,%\saN^«a.N5M^^s<Sf*»^^ 
Authoress. Imperial Svo. 42<. 



TTBOL tnd fhe TTB0LX8X; bdng an Aeeotuit of the People end 

the Land, in tbelr Social, Sporting, and Monntaineering Aapects. BjW. A. 

BaILLOI GkOHMAV. With nnntgnam. •ninmtrmMtmmtmm «hi«Awlij>« Kyfhf Anttffi 

Ciown 8to. 14#. 

• The IBOSTT CAVCASXTS ; ' An Account of a Walk through Fart of 
the Baoga, and of an Aiioent of Elbrni in the Soauner of 1874. JSyfTo. GatmL 
With Bight lUnetrationa engraved on Wood hy E. Whymper, from fhotagiapbi 
taken during the Jonmey, and a Map. Crown 8yo. prioe isi, 

A THOXTSAVD MILS8 up the NILS, heing a JOmWET throB^ 

EGYPT and NUBIA to the SECOND CATABACT By Amreja. B. Bdwa^ 
With Eighty lUustrations from Drawings by the Anthoreae, Two MmpB, Plans, 
Faoeimiles, kc Imperial Syo. price 43s, 

OYEB the SEA and PAB AWAT ; being a Narrative of a Bamble 
ronnd the World. By Thomab WoonsiinB Hinchuff, M.A. FJUG.S. PxHfdent 
of the Alpine Club, Author of * Bummer Monttif among the Alpa.' THth 
14 full-page lllnstrations, engrayed on Wood from Photographs and fflna^ya- 
Medinm 8yo. *2U, 

THBOXTOH BOSiriA and the HESZEOOVIHA on FOOT dnzing the 

INSUBBECTION, August and September 1876 ; with an Hlstorloal Beview of 
Bosnia, and a Glimpse at the Croats, Slavonians, and the Aiioieat BspobUc of 
Bagusa. By A. J. Evans, B.A. F.S.A. With Map and 58 Wood Engravings 
from Photographs and Sketches by the Author. 8vo. 18f . 

DISOOVEBIES at EPHESXTS, including the Site and Remaina of the 
Great Temple of Diana. By J. T. Wood, F.SJL. With 27 Lithographlo Plates 
and 43 Engravings on Wood from Original Drawings and PhotograplM. Im- 
perial 8vo. price 6Zs. 

XEMOBIALS of the DI8C0YEBT and EABLT SSTTLEMXirT of 

the BEEMXJDAS or SOMEBS JSLAKDa, from 1615 to 1685. Compiled from 
the Colonial Becords and other original sources. By Major-G^neral J. H. 
LxvBOT, BJL. C.B. F.E.S. &c Governor of the Bexmudas. Bvo. with Map. 

[I» the preu. 

ITALIAN ALPS ; Sketches in the Mountains of Ticinoi Lombaidy, 
the Trentino, and Yenetla. By »DonoLAB W. Fbbshfibld, Editor of *The 
Alpine JoumaL' Square crown 8vo. with Maps and mustrations, pdoe Ifit. 

The BIPLE and the HOXTKD in CETLOK. By Sir S^iothl W. 
Baxbr, M.A. F.B.G.S. New Edition, with Illustrations engraved on Wood l^ 
G. Pearson. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d, 

SIGHT TEAB8 in CETLOK. By Sir Savubl W. Bakbb, M.A. 
F.B.GJ3. New Edition, with Illastrations engraved on Wood, by G. Peazsoa. 
Crown 8vo. 7s, Bd, 

TWO TEAB8 IK FIJI, a Descriptive Narrative of a Eesidence in the 
Fijian Group of Islands; with some Account of the Fortunes of ForeigB 
Settlers and Colonists up to the Time of the British Annexation. By Litton 
Forbes, M.D. F.B.G.S. Crown 8vo. Ss, 6d, 

MEETING the STTIT ; a Journey all round the World through 
China. Japan, and California. By William Simpsoit, F.B.G.S. With 48 
types and Wood Engravings from Drawings by the Author. Medium 8vo. Ms. 

irjrTBODDEN FEAXa and UlTElC&^TrEimY.^ PALLETS; a Iklid- 
smmmer Bamble among tlie DOVomilea. By ICKBUUk. "a, 'Bss^kss^ ^^RNSSa. «^ 
Map and 27 Wood KngravingB. ^Sflaiium%^o.7\%, 
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Jhe ]iaLO]CIXail.XamrTAXn; EzcundoBs thxongh Tyrol, Oarinthia, 
Carniola, and Friuli, 1861-1868. By J. GtUMxax and Gt, a OmaBOBiLLfltJBLikS. 
With nnmeroas lUnstratioos. Square crown 8yo. 21«. 

The ALPINE CLUB KAP of ^Bl^TZESLAND, wiUi parts of tlio 
Neighbouring Ckmntries, on the Scale of Four Miles to an Inoh. fidi^ bj B« 
G. Nichols, F.8.A. F.BJ&.Sh In F0W Sheets, price 42«. or mosnted in a oaae, 
62s, Bd. Each Sheet may l^ had separately, price 13«.^or mounted in acaae, Jffi. 

ICAP of tho CHAf K of MONT BLANC, from an Actual Soryej in 
1863-1864. By Adahs-Beillt, F.B.G.S. M.A..O. PabUshed under the Aa« 
thority of the Alpine Olub. In Chiomolithography on e^tn stout drawing* 
paper 28in. x 17in. price 101. or mounted on canvas in a fcddiag om% lit. M, 

HOW to SEE NOBWAT. By Captain J. E. Campbell. With Hap 

and 6. Woodcuts. Fcp. 6to. prioe (^. 

GXTIDE to the PYKENEES^ for the < use of MomntaiiLeert. Bj 
' Oharubs Paokb. With Map and Illustrations, drown 8yo. 7«. Sd, 

The ALPINE eXTIDE. By John Ball, M.K.I.A. late President of 
the Alpine Club. 8 vols, post 8yo. Thoroughly Bevised Editions, with Maps 
and Illustrations :— I. Wutem Alpit Bs, Bd, II. CentrcU Alps, Is, Bd, III. 
Eastern Alps, 10«. 6(2. Or in Ten Farts, price 2«. Bd, each. 

Introduction on Alpine Travelling in General, and on the Geologj 

of the Alps, price 1«. Each of the Three Volumes or Parts of the ^(piiM GMdl 
may be had with this Intboduohon prefixed, price \s, extra. 



Works of Fiction. 

The ATELIEB da LTS ; or, an Art-Student in the Eeign of Terror. 
By the Author of * Mademoiselle Mori ' Third Edition. 1 vol. crown 8yo. Bs, 

NOVELS and TALES. By the Bight Hon. B. Dissabli, M.P. 
Cabinet Edition, complete in Ten Yolnmee, crown 8yo. price £8. 

LOTHAIR, Bs, 
GONINOBBT, Bs, 

Sybil, 6«. 
Tancbsd, Bs, 

YE5KrtA,6«. 

CABINET EDITION of 8T0BIES and TALES by Miss Sbwbll:— 



HSNRIBflTA TEMPLB, Bs, 
CONTABIia Flbjono, &c. Bs, 
AliBOT, IXION, &C. Bs. 

TheYouNO DnKE,&o.6«. 

YlYIAlt^BBT Bs, 



Amr Hbbbebt, 2s, Bd, 
Gbrtbudb, 2«. Bd, 
The Eabl's Daughter, 2j. Bd* 
ExPKBiBNCB of Life, 2s, Bd, 
Olxvb Hall, 2s, Bd* 



Ivors, 2s, Bd, 

EATHARINB AfiHTOHp 2s, Bd 
MARftABBT PKRCIVAL, Ss, Bd, 
LANSTON PARRONAaB, Ss, Bd, 

TJbsull, Ss,Bd, 



BEGKEB*S GALLTTS; or, Boman Scenes of the Time of Augustus : 
with Notes and Excursuses. New Edition. Post 8to. 7s, Bd, 

BECKEB'S CHABIGLES: a Tale illustrative of Private Life among the 
Ancient Greeks : with Notes and Excursuses. New Edition. Post 8yo. 7s, Bd* 

HI&GLEDT-PIGGLEDiT; or. Stories for Everybody and Everybody's 
Children. By the Bight Hon. E. M. JB:natchbi7LI/-Huokssbn', M.P. With Nina 
Illustrations from Original Designs by B. Doyle, engrayed on Wood by G-* 
Pearson. Crown 8yo. price Bs, 

WHISPEBS firom PAIBTLAND. By the B.v^\i\.^w!^.^."&.."^»vs5sa.« 
bull-Hugbssbn, M.P. With Nine IWuBtrafeVoiateim. Qft\«tfw»i.\y2«S^se»> «ass?»p-* 
on Wood by Q, Pearson. Crown Hvo. price ^t. 
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The MOBEBK NOVSLISrS LIBEABT. Each Work, in crown 8t0. 
complete in a Single Yolnme :— 

A.THKRflTOHX Priort, 2s, boftrds ; 2s. Bd, doth. 
ICadbmoifkllb Mori, 2s. boards ; 2s. M. cloth. 
Mklyizui'b Oladiatora, 2s boards ; 2s, 6d. clotb. 

- Good tor Nothino, 2s. boards ; 2s. M. doth. 

HOLMBT HouBB, 2s. boardfl ; 2s. 6d. dotb. 

IlVTSKpRBTBR, 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. clotb. 

Katb Coventry, 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. doth. 

— » Qukkn's Mardes, 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 

DiOBT Grakd, 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 

General Bounce, 2s. boards ; 2s. Bd. doth. 

TboujOHe's Warden, Is. 6d. boards ; 2s. cloth. 

Barchrktbr T0WER8, 2s. boards ; 2s. Bd. cloth. 

Bramlbt-Moorb's Sec Sistehb of the Valleys, 2s. boards ; 2s, Bd, cloth. 
The Buroomaater's Family, 2s. boards ; 2s. Bd. cloth. 

Elba, a Tale of the Tyrolean Alps. Translated from the German of WiLEmijasi 
Yon IIillern by Lady Wallace. 2s. boards ; 2s. Gd, cloth. 



Poetry and The Drama. 



POEKS. By William B. Scott. I. Ballads and Tales. II. Studiei 
from Nature. III. Sonnets &c. Illustrated by 17 Etchings by L. AUii 
Tadbua and William B. Scott. Crown 8vo. price 15«. 

KOOBFS IBISH MELODIES, with 1P1 Steel Plates from Original 

Dra^^ing8 by D. Maclise, R.A. New EJition. Snper-royal 8yo. 21<. 

The LONDON SEBIES of EBENCH CLASSICS. Edited by Ch. 

Cassal, LL.P. T. Karchsr, LL.B. and LfeONCE StiIsvenard. In course of 
publication, in fcp. 8yo. volumes. The lollowing Plays, in the DiYision of the 
Drama in this Series, are now ready : — 



CORNEILLK'8 LE CID, \s. Bd, 
C0I{>EILLE'8 rOLTEUCTE, Is. Bd, 

Racixe's Iphig&nie, \s, Bd, 
VoLTAiiiE'8 Zaire, Is. Bd, 



Voltaibe*s Alzirb, U. Bd, 

LAMAHTINE'S Ton8s5aNT LOUVKRTCBl 

?«. Bd. 
De Vignt's Chattebton, \s, Bd, 



BALLADS and LTBIC8 of OLD EBANCE ; with other Poems. ^ 
A Lang, M.A. Late fellow of Merton College, Oxford. Square fcp. Syo. S«. 

80TTTHET8 POETICAL W0BE8, with the Author^s last Oorrectioiii 

and copyright Additions. Medium Svo. with Portrait and Vignette, 14«. 

LATS of ANCIENT BOME ; with IVBT and the ABICADA. By the 

Bight Hon. Lord Macaulat. 16mo. Zs, Bd, 

LOBD MACATTLAT8 LATS of ANCIENT BOME. With 90 Illastn- 
tions on Wood, from the Antique, from Drawings by G. Schabf. Fcp. 4to. SUi 

JfioJAtnre Edition of Lord Maoaulay's Lays of Aneient Bomo, 

with the HlustrationB (as abo^e^ ledMCfOd in Lithography. Imp. 16mo. lOt. M, 

The JEIfEID of VIRGIL TTaii8\aA.fc^ m\o'E»Tk!^gM3a.^«w»^ "B^ Jomr 
CoNiisrQTO»,U.A» NewEdlUon. Oxo^jiti%^o.^%« 
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HOBATII OPEBA. Library Edition, with Marginal Keferences and 
Bnglish Notes. Edited by the Bey. J. B. Yongb, M.A. 8yo. 31«. 

The LTCIDA8 and EPITAFHITTK DAMOKIS of XILTOK. Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction (including a Beprint of the rare Latin Version 
of the Lyddas, by W. Hogg, 1694), by C. a Jbrbam, ICJL. Crown 8to. 2j. M, 

BOWDLEB'S FAMILY 8HAE8PEABE, cheaper Genuine Editions. 
Medium Svo. large type, with 86 Woodcuts, price lii. Cabinet Edition, with 
the same Illustbationb, 6 vols. fcp. 8to. price 21«. 

POEMS. By Jean Ingblow. 2 vols. fq>. Svo. price 10«. 

Fmsr Skribs, containing * Diytobd,' * The Stab's IConxticbnt,' &c. Ettzteenth 

Thousand. Fcp. Syo. price 5s, 
Second Series, * A Stobt of Doom,' * Gladys and her Island,' &c« Fifth 
Thousand. Fcp. 8yo. prioe 6$, 

POEMS by Jean Ingelow. Fibst Sbbies, with nearly 100 Illnstrations, 
engrayed on Wood by DaLdel Brothers. Fop. 4to. 2U, 



Rural Sports^ &c. 

DOWN the BOAD ; Or, Eeminiscences of a Gentleman Coachman. 
By C. T. S. BmcH Bbtsard60N. Second Edition, with Twelve Coloured 
Illustrations from Paintings by H. Aiken. Me0um 8yo. 21«. 

AKNAIS of the BOAB ; Or, Notes on Mail and Stage Coaching in 
Great Britain. By Captain Malet, 18th Hussars. To which are added, Essays 
on the Boad, by Nimrod. With 8 Woodcuts and 10 Illustrations in Chromo- 
lithography. Medium Svo. 2lt, 

EKCTCLOP^IBIA of BUBAL 8P0BTS ; a complete Account, Histo- 
rical, Practical, and Doscriptiye, of Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, Bacing, 
and all other Bural and Athletic Sports and Pastimes. By D. P. Blaimb. 
With aboye 600 Woodcuts (20 from Designs by John Lbboh). 8to. 21«. 

The ELT-FISHEB*S ENTOMOLOGY. By Alfred Komalds. With 
coloured Bepreeentations of the Natural and ATt**^'^ftl Insect. Sixth Edition, 
with 20 coloured Plates. 8yo. lis. 

A BOOK on ANGLIKG ; a complete Treatise on the Art of Angling 
in eyery branch. By Francis Francis. New Edition, with Portrait and IS 
other Plates, plidn and coloured. Post 8yo. 16*, 

WILC0CES*8 8EA-EISHEBMAN ; comprising the Chief Methods of 
Hook and Line Fishing, a Glance at Nets, and Bemarks on Boats and Boating. 
New Edition, with 80 Woodcuts. Post 8yo. 12s, 6d, 

H0B8ES and STABLES. By Colonel F. Fitzwtgbaic, XV. the King's 
Hussars. With Twenty-four Plates of Illustrations, contaixdng yery nmnerous 
Figures engrayed on Wood. 8yo. lOi. 6d. 

Tho HOBSE'S FOOT, and HOW to KEEP it SOUND. By W. 

ICXLBS, Esq. Ninth Edition, with Illustrations. Imperial 8x<^« VU.^A« 

A PLAIir TREATISE on H0BS£-%11O^i:Sl^« ^1 "^ . ^aaaasa.^ ^£** 
OxtbEditUftk, Post 8yo. with m\uftx«i\liOTA)*la«^aL« 
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IIABIJBS and STABLS-fXTTDrCM. Bj W. Mmm, &q. la^trSiii 

with IS PUtes, 1<«. 

EmABn ra HOmSBt' TIZTH^ mdii w u d ta PoxduuMn. By W. 

XxuES^Xaq. PotI 8to. U. 6d. 

The H0B8S: with a Treatise on Draught By Whxiax YouiR. 
Hew Edition, rerlaed and enlMgad. Sro. wltb nimMmui Woodoati^ llfc M. 

The DOO. By Wiluaic Yoitatt. Syo. with niiiiiecDiu 'Woodenti, 61. 

The DOe in HEALTH and DI8BABE. By SrcMnnaaran. "Withro 

Wood EngntTliigiB. Bqiutre ocown Syo. Is. M. 

The OBETHOXTKD. By Stomxhsnob. Bevised Edifciao, with tt 
Portralta of Greyhoonda. Square orown Sro. 16«. 

The OX; his Diseases and their Treatment: with an Emmjoii Fsztnii* 
tlon in the Oow. By J. B. DoBiON. Otq\m 8to. with Tnitniaoqa, 7i. ML 



Works of Utility and General Infcynnatum. 

The THEOBT and FBACTICE of BAHXIKe. By H. D. Hacxsh), 
ICJL. BaRiBter-at-lAW. Ttaird Sditian, ^oroughly revised. 2 toIs. 8m 

price 26«. 

The ELEMENTS of BAVKIKO. By HsiniT DmariNo Macuod. 
Esq. M.A. of Trinity College. Cambridge, and the Inner Temple, BemiBter-at* 
Law. Crown 6vo. price 7«. 6d. 

X'CXTLLOCH'S DICTIOKABT, Practical, Theoretical, and Hktozical, 
of Oommeroe and Commercial Navigation. New and zeriaed Edition. 8Tii.8ICi 

Second Supplement, price 3«. GJ. 

The CABINET LAWTEB; a Fopnlar Digest of the Laws of "RtigUtiH, 
Civil, Criminal, and Constitutional : intended for Practical XTae and Genenl 
Infonnatlon. Twentynflfth Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 9«. 

BLACK8T0NE EC0N0KI8ED, a Oompendinm of the Laws of 

England to the Present time, in Four Books, each embracing the L^gal Prlnoiidei 
and Practical Information contained in their respective vicflmneB of Blaokitone, 
gnpplemented by Subsequent Statutory Enactments, Important Lc^gal DedaiaiUi 
ko. By D. M. Aibd, Barrister-at-Law. Beviaed Edition. Post Svo. 7«. 6<i. 

PEWTNEB'8 COMPBEHENSIYE 8PECIPIEB; a Ghiide to the 
Practical Specification of every kind of Building-Artifioers* Work, with Form 
of ConcUtions and Agreements. Edited by W. Young. Crown Syo. 6«. 

WILLICHS POPXTLAB TABLES for ascertaining according to the 
Carlisle Table of Mortality the Yalne of Lif ehold, Leasehold, and Church Property, 
Benewal Fines, Bcyersions, &c. ; also Interest, L^racy, Succession Duty, and 
various other useful Tables. Eighth Edition. Post Svo. 10«. 

TLlJfTB to MOTHEBS on the MANAGEMENT of their HEALTH 

during the Period of Pregnancy «aid Va ^\ife "LaiNjast-Nsi '^Ansca.. By the late 
Thokas Buii, M.D. New EeitVon, iaQOTon«\iiiwrtaR^«^^ '%,s^ 

8yo. 2s. 6d, 
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The XATEBKAL XAHAOXXXirT of CHIUDBEIT in KBAXTRtxd 

Disease. By the late Thomas Bull, 1£J). New Edition, thoiodghly liGfyised 
and improyed. Fcp. 8to. 2s. 6d, 

The .THEOBT of tho XODEBIT SCIEimFIC GAME of WHIST. 

By WiLLZAH FOLB, F JELS. SeTenth Edition, enlarged. Fcp. 8to. 3<. 6d. 

The COBBECT CABD ; or, How to J^lay at Whist : a Whi^rt Catechism. 
By Captain A. Cahfbell-Walker, F.B.G.S. late 79ch Highlanders ; Author of 
* The Bifle, its Theory and Practice/ 82ino. 2s, 6d. 

CHESS OPEimrGS. By F. W. Longiiak, Balliol College, Oxford. 
Second Edition revised. Fcp. 8to. 2s, M, 

THBEE HITNDBED OBieiHAL CHESS PB0BLEM8 and STTTDIES. 

By Jambs FiEBOB,M.A. and W.T.FiBBoa. With xutmerons Diagnms. S^uaM 
fcp. 8to. 7s, Sd, SUPFLSMBNT, prlcc 2s, 6d. 

A SKETCH of the HISTOBT of TAXES in EKeiAKD from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Btephsv Dowbll. Vol. I. to the GItU 
War 1642. 8yo. 10«. 6d. 

The HEW COBE of the Education Department, with Notes, Analyiis, 
Appendix, and Index, and a ffietoh of the Administration of 'the Grants for 
Public Elementary Education (1 839-1876). By H. J. Gibbs, and J. W. Edwards, 
Barrister-at-Law. Second Editicm, revised and adapted to the New Oode, 1876. 
Crown 8vo. Ss, 6d, 

A PBACTICAL TBEATISE on BBEWIHG; with Formnlse for Public 
Brewers, and Instmctions for Private Families. By W. Black. 8td. lOf.^d. 

XODEBK COOEEBT for PBIVATE FAXILIES, reduced to a System 
of Easy Practice in a Series of carefally-tested Receipts. By JSuzA. Acnrosr. 
Kewly revised and enlarged ; with 8 Plates and 160 WoodoiriB. Fcp. 8vo. 6s, 

MAXTKDEB'S TBEASXTBT of KHOWLEDeE and LIBBABT of 

Beferenoe ; comprising aa BngHMhDictionary and Grammar, CJnivenntGaieMeer, 
OlBsrrftml Dictionary, Chronology, Law Dictionary, a synopsis of ittM Peerago 
nsefol Tables, &c. Revised Edition. Fcp. 8vo. Bs, oloth, or 10«. 6dL oaU* 



Knowledge for the Toung. 

The STEPPIHG'STOHE to EHOWLEDOE; or upwards of 700 
Questions and Answers on Miscellaneous Subjects, adapted to the capacity of 
Infant minds. New Edition, revised. 18mo. Is, 

SECOND SEBIES of the STEPPIKO-STOHE to EHOWLEDeE: 

Containing upwards of 800 Questions and Answers on Miscellaneous Subjects 
not contained in the FntsT Sbbibs. 18mo. \s. 

The STEPPIK6-ST0KE to eEOGBAPHY: Containing several 
Hundred Questions and Answers on Geographical Sulq'ects. 18mo. Is, 

The STEPPIHG-STOHE to EHQtlASH -mSSlK^^N ^^^^^^^ "^^ 
Answers on the History of England. Iftmo. \s. 
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The STSPPnrO-STOKS to BIBLE KKOWLSBOS ; Questions and 
AnswwB on the Old and New Testaments. 18mo. 1«. 

The 8TEPPINO-8T0KE to BI06BAPHY; Qmestions and Answers 
on the liTOB of Eminent ICen and Women. 18mo. U, 

The 8TEPPnrG-8T0N£ to IBI8H HISTOBT : Containing sevenl 
Hundred Qncstions and Answers on the History of Ireland. 18mo. Is, 

Tho 8TEPPING.ST0KE to PBEKCH HI8T0BT : Containing sefenl 
Hundred Qnestions and Answers on the History of France. 18mo. U, 

The 8TEPPIK6.8T0NE to BOMAK HI8T0BT : Containing serenl 
Hnndred Questions and Answers on the History of Borne. ISmo. Is, 

Tho 8TEPPINe-8T0KE to 6BECIAK HI8T0BT : Containing seTenI 
Hundred Questions and Answers on the History of Greece. 18mo. !«. 

The 8TEPPIKG-8T0NE to ENGLISH GBAMMAB : Containing Beroal 
Hundred Questions and Answers on English Grammar. 18mo. I4. 

The STEPPING-STONE to PBENCH PBONUNCIATION and GDI- 

YBBSATIOK : Containing several Hundred Questions and Answers. 18mo. U 

The STEPPING-STONE to ASTBONOKT: Containing seyenl 
Hundred familiar Questions and Answers on the Earth and the Solar and SteUtf 
Systems. 18mo. U, 

The STEPPING-STONE to MUSIC: Containing sereral Hnndred 
Questions on the Science ; also a short History of Music 18mo. 1«. 

The STEPPING-STONE to NATTTBAL HISTOBT : Vebtebratb oh 
Back-bokbd AmiLLLB, Part I. Jiammdlia ; Fabt II. Birds, Reptiles, sad 
Fishes, ISmo. Is, each Fart. 

THE STEPPING-STONE to ABCHITEGTUBE ; Questions and 
Answers explaining the Principles and Progress of Architecture from UN 
Earliest Times. With 100 Woodcuts. 18mo. Is, 



INDEX . 



ACfTOH*B Modem Cookery .........^.^..^.^..^.m t7 

AiBD's Blaokstone Economiaed M 

AiBT's Notes on the Hebrew Scriptures 19 

Alpine Club Map of Switserland tS 

Alpine Guide (The) ~ B 

AMOB's Juriiprudence ~ & 

Primer of the Constitution 6 

AJrDKBSOH's Strength of Materials 13 

ABMSTBOira's Organic Chemistry 13 

ABHOLD'S a>r.) Cliristian Lift 19 

Lectures on Modem History S 

Miscellaneous Works 9 

_ ■ — Sermons 19 

_ School Sermons 19 

, (T.) Manual of English Literature 8 

Atelier du Lys (The) 83 

Atherstone Priory S4 

Autumn Holidays of a Country Parson 9 

Ayki's Treasury of Bible Knowledge V) 



Bacoh's Essays, by Whathlt 7 

. Lift and Letters, by Spxddixo 5 

Works, edited by SPBDDnro 7 

Bain's Emotions and Will 10 

Loi^c, Deductiye and Inductire II 

Mental and Moral Sdence 10 

on the Senses and Intellect 10 

Bakbb's 2 works on Ceylon .^ 12 

Ball's Alpine Guide «». 23 

BAKGROrr's Native Races of the Pacific ... 14 

Babbt on Railway Appliances 18 

BiOKXB'S Charides and Gallus 93 

Black's Treatise on Brewing 2r 

Blaoklxt's Cterman-English Dictionary... 9 

Blaivb's Rural Sports 25 

Blozax's Metals 18 

BOULTBBB on 39 Articles 20 

DouBHB's Catechism of the Steam Engine . 18 

Handbook of Steam Engine 18 

■ ImproTements in tlie Steam 

Engine 18 

Treatise on the Steam Engine ... 18 

BowDLXB's Family Shakspbabb 25 

Bbaxlbt-Moobb's Six Sisters of the 

Valleys 24 

Bbabdx's Dictionary of Science, Litera- 
ture, and Art 15 

Bbat's PhiloMphy of Necessity 11 

BBOnUiBT'S Abtbokomt U 

BMOjm'B Expodtion of the 39 ArticlM « 



BncKLB's History of Civilisation ^.^. 

BnoKLB's Miscellaneous Works ^.^.^, 1 

BnoKTOB's Health in the ixonse (Physio- 
logical Lectures) „ ( 

Bull's Hints to Mothers 2( 

Matemal Management of Children 2! 

Burgomaster's Family (The) t 

BuBKB's Rise of Great Families ». I 

Yidssitades of Families ». 1 
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Cabinet Lawyer 

Campbbll's Norway 

Catxs's Biographical Dictionary 

and WooDWABD'B EncydopsBdia 

Changed Aspects of Unchanged Truths...... 

Chbshbt's Indian Polity 

Modem Military Biography ... 



Waterloo Campaign. 
(k>LX2r80 (Bishop) on Pentateuch . 
on Moabite Stone, ftc. , 



Commonplace Philosopher, by A.K.H.B. ... 

COMTB's Positiye Philos(q;>hy 

CoKGBByB'8 Politics of Aristotle 

CoBuraTOH's Translation of the ^tie^d ^. 

Miscellaneous Writings 

CoBTABSBATT's French Dictionaries 

COBTBXABB and HowsOB's St. Paul 

COTTOB's (Bishop) Memoir , 

Counsel and Comfort from a City Pulpit...... 

Cox's Aryan Mythology 

Crusades , 

History of Greece , 

(General ditto 

Greeks and Persians 

Tale of the Great Persian War .. 

Tales of Andent Greece 

Cbawlbt's Thucydides , 

Cbbightob's Age of Elizabeth ...., 

Cbbst's Civil Engineering 

Critical Essays of a Country Parson 

Cbookbs'B Chemical Analysis 

Dyeing and Calico Printing 

Cullbt'b Handbook of Telegraphy..... 
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D'Aubiobb's Reformation • 

Davidbob's Introduction to theNvx TMfr»<- 
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DX]f08THK5RS* Ontion on the Crown, 

translated by Collier 7 

Ds Tooqusvillk's Democracy in America 7 

DiSBAXLi's Lord Georse BentLack » 5 

Novels and Tales ». 13 

DOBSOH on the Ox. SB 

Dov> on Storms IS 

I>0WKLL*8 History of Taxes S7 

DOTLB'S Fairyland » 17 



1:abtlakx*b Hints on Household Taste....^ 17 
Xdwahds's Journey of 1,000 Miles through 

Egypt and Nubia. SS 

— Untrodden Peaks SS 

Elements of Botany 16 

Ellxoott'b Commentary on Ephesians...^. SO 

— Oalatlans SO 

..^___^ Pastoral Eidst. 20 

._.^ — .PhilippianSffto SO 

■ Thessalonians SO 

Lectures on the lift of Christ... SO 

Eyahs' (A. J.) Bosnia SS 

(J) Ancient Stone Implements 14 

Elsa ; a Tale of the Tyrolean Alps S4 

Ewald'8 Antiquities of Israel 90 

History of Israel ^ SO 

FAXBBAiBV*8ApplieattonsofIxtm 18 

.^^.^—^-. Infbnnatlon fbr Engineers ... 18 

lafb 4 

Mills and Millwork 18 

FABiUB'sChapters on Language 7 

Families of Speech 7 

FiTZWTO&AM on Horses and Stables S5 

FOBBBB'S Two Tears in Fiji SS 

FBA2rcii8'8 Fishing Bode S.% 

Fbb8HFIELD*8 Italian Alps SS 

Fboudb's English in Ireland 1 

— _— History of England 1 

■ ■ Short Stndies on Great Snh)eets 10 



GAIBDHXB*8 Houses of Lancaster and York 4 

■ P uritan Berolution 4 

Oahot'b Elementary Physios „ 13 

Natural Philosophy 18 

6abdieibb*8 Buckingham and Charles S 

Thirty Years' War „. 4 

Obvboke^ on Church and State fi 

German Home Lift 9 

6IBB8 ft Edwabd8'8 New Code S7 

GiBSOB's Religion aM Sdenoe 10 

GUiBBBT and Chubohill'b Dolomites ...... S3 

OiBOLBBTORB*8 Bible Synonymes so 

GoODByB'8 Mechanism IS 

■ Meohanies U 

OxAWT'sEtbleaoeAxMoOB „.^ ft 

mverTboagbtgofmCoaotrrTunm, ^^ 9 



Gb bvill b*8 Journal .„.^„.^^^ , 1 

OBirrm's Algebra and TrlgoBometiy „^ B 

Gbohhab'b Tyrol and the T^Tokse a 

Gbotb on Correlation of FhyrioalFones... M 

'8 (P. C.) Frosty Caneaaos ....- a 

GwiLT'BXncyclopsBdiaofAichUeotaxe...... 17 

HALB'8 Fall of the Stuarto 4 

Habbi80B*8 Order and Pn«ie« ... 7 

Habtlbt on the Ail ..„ ..... 11 . 

HABTWie*8 Aerial Woild. .. B , 

Polar World U ■ 

Sea and its LMng Wondan .. U 

Subterranean World .............. » 

Tropical WoHd »......«.. U 

Hauohtov*8 Animal Meehaaioi '...»...»«»:. M 

Hatwabd*8 Essays i 

Hbathootb*8 Beminiseences of Fen and 

Mere M 

HBiBB'g Lift, Works, and OpinloDs, Iqr 

Stioabd ^ I 

Hblkhotz on Tone n 

- Popular l^eturas ................ II 

Hbh8Lxt*8 Handbook of Trees and Flntl n 
Hbb80hbl*b Outlines of Astranomy ..:.„„ 11 
HraoHLirr's Orer the SeaandFar Avay 9 

H0LLABD*8 Fragmentary Papen 11 

HoLHS on the Army ......... S 

HuLLAH^s Histooy of Modem Minie ......... IS 

Transition Period ^ U 

Huxb'b Essays „ -....« 11 

Treatise OB Human Natixte .......^ n 



Ibbb*b Roman ffislorj ...».m..m.m. I 

Indian Alps (The), by a Lady Pioneer SI 

lHeBLOW'8 Poems 
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JA1CB80B*8 Saints and Martyrs ....... IJ 

Legends of the MadonnB ...m.... 17 

- Monastic Orders ^.^ jj 

jA]cx80ir and Eastlabb's Savkmr V 

Jblf on Conflession in the English Ghudi fl 
jEKKiB'sElectridty and Magnetism ......M It 

jBBBA]c'8LycidasofMUton ^^..^ p 

Jbbrold*8 Life of Napoleon .^ | 

J0HH8T0B*8 Geographical DietlQmu7..»»,.M II 

JUKB8'8 Types of Genesis m.«..^.«^«. tt 

— — on Second Death ......................^.. tt 



Kali80h*8 Gommentaiy on the Bible ........ I 

Kbith on Fulfilment of Prophecy.............. SI 

Kbbl*8 Metallurgy IS 

KiB08LXT*s Lectures deXtvered In AmexieB • 

KiBB7andSPBBaB*8Entomoto8r.............^ IS 

KiBKMAB*8:Philosophy -...-.... II 

KVATCHBULL-HnOB88BB'BHia^iedy-FIc» 

gledy ., ;....?...... H 
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Landscapes, Churches, and Moralities, hj 

A. K. II. B -. 10 

IiAKO's Ballads and Lyrics U 

LiATUAM*s New English Dictionary 7 

. . Johnson*8 Dictionary ..„; 8 

. Handbook of the English Lan- 
guage 7 

Lauohtoh'8 Nautical Surveying IS 

Lawbbkob on Rocks ^ 14 

Lbokt's History of European Morals 8 

■ Rationalism 3 

■ I Leaders of Public Opinion 5 

Lkfboy*8 Bermudas 28 

Leisure Hours in Tovn, by A.K.H.B 9 

Lessons of Middle Age, by A.K.HJ3 10 

LXWX8' History of Philosophy S 

Ltewis on the Influence of Authority in 

Matters of Opinion 6 

LiDDBLL and Soott'B Two Lexicons 8 

LiNDLBT and Moobb's Treasury of Botany 16 

Lloyd's Magnetism 14 

Wave-Theory of Lisrht 14 

London Series of French Classics 21 

LOKOUAS'S (W.) Edward the Third 2 

Lectures on History ofEngland 2 

. Old and New St. Paul's 17 

. Chess Openings 27 

(F. W.) German Dictionary. 9 

LOUDOB'S Agriculture ^ 19 

. Gardening 19 

I Plants 16 

Ludlow's War of American Independence 4 

Lubbock on Origin of Civilisation 14 

Lyra Qennanica ^ 21 

Magaulat's (Lord) Essays ^.^....^.».^.^.^ S 

History of England ... 1 

—————— Lays of Ancient Rome 24 

'. Liib and Letters 4 

— — — ^-— — Miscellaneous Writings 1 

Speeches 7 

Complete Works 1 

Maolbod's Economical Philosophy 7 

Theory and Practice ofBanking 26 

Elements of Banking 26 

MoCULLOOH's Dictionary of Commerce ... 26 

Mademoiselle Mori 24 

Malbt'8 Annals of the Road 25 

Mallbbon's Genoese Studies 3 

Native States of India. 3 

Mabshall's Physiology. 16 

MABSHKAB'sLifbofHavelock 5 

History of India 2 

Mabtibbau's Christian Lilb 21 

Hymns 21 

Maubdbb's Biographical Treasury ...„ 5 

Ge(«ra^cal Treasury 12 

■ Historical Treasury 1 

Sdentifio and Literary Trea- 

sury 15 

- Treasury of Knowledge 27 

— -—- — Treasury of Natural History... 15 

Maxwxll'8 Theory of Heat....... IS 



Mat*s OonstitntloDal mstory of England... 

History of Democracy * 

Mblvxllb's Novels and Tales ». 2 

Mbkzibs' Forest Trees 1 

MBBiYAUB'g Fall of the Roman Repnblle;„ 

■' General History of Rome 

Romans under the Empire ... 

MBBBO'iBLS's Arithmetic * Mensuration • 1 
MiLxs on Horse's Feet and Horseshoeing... S 

Horses' Teeth and Stables 2 

Mill (J.) on the Mind „ 1 

Mill (J. S.) on Liberty 

■ on Representative OoTemment 
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